
^Jusl. send your name and oddress now wifh 
only $1.00 deposit — just state oge, occupation 
ond if possible, 1 or 2 credit references. All 
deolint*-; strictly conRdenliot. No direct inquiries 
— ^ no red tope — no interest or exiros — no 
C> O. 0. to pay on arrivol. 

10 FULL MONTHS TO PAY 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 

We'll send your selection prepaid for your 
examination and if you can surpass our values 
onywhere, {ust return your selection and we will 
promptly refund your full deposit. If fully sotis* 
fied after 10 Doy Trio/ period pay only the smell 
omount stoted each month. What con be fairer? 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

Every ring or wotch corries ROYAL'S written 
guarantee backed by 43 years of fair and 
squore deoling. 

Amerita's Largest Mail 
Order Oedit Jewelert 








E stablishing new mileage records on can In all sec- 
tions of the country,, the Vacu-raatic again scores in a 
new speed record established by Bob McKenzie transcon- 
tinental automobile drampion. Los Angeles to, Chicap) — 
2,322 miles in 39 hours and 42 minutes — driving 75 and 80 
to maintain a Speed average of 59,7 miles per hourli 
Here is speed— a gruelling gfihd— where quick accelarai^Of 
greater top speed — and less stops, for gasoline mean those 
precious moments saved that make new speed records possible 
The same Vaeu-maiie tbat helped Bob McKenzie establish this speed 
record and gave him such line gas savings is now available for, al^ 
car owoer$. It is positiTcly automatic— simple td instal^iacxpCD* 
dive*^aod pays lor itself many times over ia i^as savio^ 

aSltSfUoi^ ‘ o (9(938dS9g Set 

Vacu-mafic is entirely di f fereat t) It operates on the supeft 
charge principle by automatically adding a charge of extra 
oxygen, drawn free from the outer" air, into the heart of the 
gas mixture. It is entirely AUTOMATIC and allows the 
motor to “breathe” the correct time, opening and closing 
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VACU-MATIC must prove* itself, on every car.^^ 
guaranteed to give worthwhile ghs savings, quicker pick-up 
and more power, or. it costs you nothings “On my V-8, 
Ford it works miracles”,- ays Ralph Fieldk James Seeley 
— "On ap International Truck on a round trip to CIeve-| 
land, 3S5 mile^ it saved 19 gallons of gas." A. Vc-Grove 
— the Buick it showed 3 miles more per gallon;’* 

S."t Peck — "I average 22 miles j^r gali on my Plymouth,' 
an Increase of 7 miles, for a aving of $15.00 a month, or 
$180.00 a year." Wm. Lyons — "Averaged 25 mila on ^ 
gaL with a Model A Ford at 40 mila per hounll 

Ws99 Oes^lBa 

You ewe it to yourself to know all about this remarkable^ 
diaovery. Mail the coupon below. Start saving gas with 
VACU-MATIC and enjoy a new driving thrill I Thete’e! 
no ohligatioiv— so get the facts now I Write todayl 



and 



VACU-MATIC offers 
'Splendid opportunity 
for anufiial-soies and 
pr^ts. Valuable Ucriv' 
tones now' being as- 
alcned. Check and mail 
coupoQ. 



automatically as required. No idl- 
ing troublc9-*no carburetor adjust- 
ments nece^ry^ It is so simple it 
will amaze you— so practical it will 
save you many dollars on gas oost& 

Fifis Cdffs 

VACU-MATIC is ocmetnicted ^ 
partBp asaembM and rpsed into one oidt,. 
correcfly adjusted aod 
factor w.. N^ing m regulate \£aaily 
attached'io .ten minutei 
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TUB VACU-MATIC COMPANY |l 

7617-374W. Stale St, Wauwatoia, Wia. *i 

Gendemeo: Please send me full paniculara coneemlng iSb 9 
Vacu-matic and details'of your Free COUfsa a 

does not obligate me 'in any way. * 

^ J 

Harney niry .'.-d.oT.i.v b;* » » ♦.•’•Ik:# vsr»’# 3 m Trb 73 XiBS*ab 

Addfoftv't^ ^vttr r*. ..bVo #-» • £ 
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Y es, just like thousands of others, who 
thought music was hard, this man got 
the surprise of his life when he tried mis 

easy way to learn music at home. And no wonder I 
Instead of months of tedious study and practice, be 
found' himself actually playing real tunes in the very 
first few weeks 1 

But read this unsolicited letter for yourself : 

didn’t even dream that I could act\ially learn to play 
without a teacher, because I had always heard that it 
couldn’t be done. I couldn’t afford a teacher so I didn’t 
think it would do me any harm to take your cotixse. 

When I I'ecelved the lessons I took the instantaneous 
note finder and struck the notes right off. You can 
imagine my surprise when after three or four woeks 
I found that I TOiild actually play real tunes. 

'Now, when I play for people they will hardly believe 
that I learned to play so well with iust a correspond- 
ence course in so short a thne. I am getting to the 
point where even the hardest music holds no terrors 
zc«' me^” I 

{Sigtifid) *H. C. S., Calif* 




Now Plays Without Hesitation 

i -few months ego vvtxm 1 tOuk 
ip the Violin Course with you I 
new noth ins of the Instrument, 
tnd today I can pLty any of the 
>1qcos In the Icsooa without ibe 
east hesitation. 

*H. V. S.. Alberta, Canada. 



Hakes Extra fflonoy 

I have completed your won- 
derful method for Quitar. For 
Uio past year I bare ' been 
teaching and I bare earned 
S200. thanks to tbe U. S. 
^bool of .bfuslc, 

* C. C.. New Jersey. 



Actual pupils* names on request. 
Picturea posed by Profession^ modela. 



Easy to Understand 
The maoiier tn which Che rari- 
ous lessons are explained is very 
helpful as well as tnierestluff. 
It one feel that the ex- 

pUnatioQ is beliv given tn per- 
son. 

* W. W., Florida. 



Which instrument would you like to play ? The piano, 
violin, guitar, saxophone, accordion ? Never mind if 
you don’t know one note from another. Don’t worry 
about ’’talent.” And forget all you have ever heard 
about tedious study and practice. Here’s proof you 
can learn quickly in spare time at home — without a 
teacher, at amazingly httlo cost. ^ 

It’s easy as A-B-C. It’s FUN I You learn to play by 
playing. Send at once for tbe Free Demonstration 
I^essoQ that shows HOW and tbe handsome illus- 
trated booklet that gives complete information. Just 
^’mail tbe coupon, (histrumenti supplied when needed, 
cash or credit.) V. 8. SCHOOL of MUSIC, 
2915 Brunswick Bldg., New Yor^ N. Y. 

Fortieth Year (Est. 1898) 

j “ FREB DEMONSTRATION LESSON “ “1 

I U. 8. School of Music, 2945 Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. C. j 

I Ploase send me Free Booklet and Demonstration J 

I LeHsoo. I would like to play instrument checked a 

" below. (Do you have Instrument ) * 

, Ptaoo Mandolin Trombone Plano Aeconlion | 

I Violin Saxophone Banjo Plain Accordion I 

I Guitar Clarinet Ukulele Hawaiian Guitar I 

' Cello Trumpet Cornet Other Instrument ' * 



City : State. 



A s a rule most sequels, we thiiik, come 
the_ hard way. The characters have 
lost their freshness to the writer; he has 
lived with ,^em too long and is likely to 
assume a similar familiarity in the minds 
of his readers, leading to careless character- 
ization. Nor is an inspiration — that strange 
thing, that strikes writers occasionally and 
shouts aloud that it’s bound to make a swell 
story — ^likely to prove helpful; because 
there’s already a definite pattern of action 
to which the writer is committed by his 
previous stories. His plot must follow a 
predestined framework, more or less rigid, 
and just any-old-stofy-idea won’t fit. ' Se- 
quels seldom write themselves. 

CATCH-'EM-ALIVE CARLYLE 

But one swell story that seems to have' 
written itself is THE DUAL WORLD, 
ARTHUR K. BARNES’ sequel to “The 
Hothouse Planet.” The team of Carlyle 
and Strike seems to, be enjoying the' pop- 
ularity of our Penton and Blake series. 
And,, by the way, what do you think of the 
Gerry Carlyle — Nine Planets Films feud? 

We think- it’s grand' science fiction fun. 
We hope good things like Gerry Carlyle 
last forever and ever. But first,' a letter 
from Mr. Barnes explaining his story’s 
genesis: 

THE DUAL WORLD is the result of many 
small items ■ swelling the main river of the, 
story. Chief of these was the — to me — ^amaz- 
Ingly generous reader response to the first 
Gerry Carlyle yarn. /for which I am duly 
grateful, indeed, and a good bit of that salad 
oil known as kind words and flattery^ by our 
editor. During two hilarious evenings while 
he visited me on his recent westward trek, 
we doped out much that will never, alas, see 
print, and some stuff that eventually went 
info the making of the story. 

A clipping concerning the artificial produc- 
tion of multiple births by inducing the egg- 
cell to divide gave me the idea of an emana- 
tion creating a wholesale birth , of twin crea- 
tures. ' ^ 

A philosophical argument I once had with 
a prof in Psych. IB — about the inter-relation 
of emotion and intelligence, what would hap- 
pen If we could divorce the two — gave me 
the Intellectuals, and Emotlonals— That fitted, 
so'I dropped it in the pot and stirred. 

The gyrados'cope was dignified by an article 
In the Los Angeles Times, no -less, of some 
four years back. . . . These- and other dispar- 
ate items made the hodge-podge of material 
that took a lot of hard writing to smooth out 
into a presentable yarn, against the familiar 
background of strange Venusian life-forms 
and our hardboiled huntress. Miss Carlyle. 
My, how I’d like to meet that gal! 

As usual, the monsters have terrestrial 
counterparts which most of the readers will 
identify (the Atlas crab grew from the Her- 
cules beetle, the sea-squirrel from the incred- 
ibly oily albatross, etc,). Except the b'olas- 
blrd. That was Just a bit of whimsy designed 
to give a. chuckle to people whose sense of 
.humor is as cockeyed as mine. ... I sincerely 
hope some of the readers can find a few mo- 
ments enjoyment itf the yarn. That’s my meas- 
ure of success. 

SPACESHIP MYSTERY 

W E .know how you fans like your in- 
terplanetary stories.j surgical yarns, 
'etc. But how much can you go for a gen- 



uine mystery story of the next century? 

The editors of THRILLING WONDER 
STORIES speculated about this point, and 
MURDER IN THE VOID, by EDMOND 
HAMILTON, is the result. Hamilton was 
asked to write an interplanetary- novelette 
of the future — and to incorporate into the"' 
story a dominant mystery element. In 
other words', two stories in one. 

All the thrills of the modem detective 
story are captured in MURDER IN THE 
VOID as Rab Crane of the I.S.S. solves a 
series of bafiSing scientific murders. 

Here’s Mr. Hamilton’s letter explaining 
how he wrote the story. It’s one of the 
most unusual letters we have yet -published 
in this department. 

Some readers of MURDER IN THE VOID 
may be interested in the historical back- 
ground of the story. They may ask. "How 
did It happen that our Solar System devel- 
oped Into nine Independent worlds. Intriguing 
and struggling for supremacy, when all the 
planets were originally peopled by the same 

In answer to that question, I can only quote 
from the most authoritative historical work 
on that period, the monumental "History of 
the Solar System," in 14 volumes, by. Doctor 
Kobd Alamm, published at Vosek, Jupiter, in 
2987. 

“Looking back on these Interminable inter- 
planetary wars and intrigues," writes Doctor 
AJamm, "one wonders whatc-the Earthman, 
Robert Roth, would have thought if he had 
lived to see them. Undoubtedly Roth would 
be horrified to see what his vgreat achieve- 
ment had brought! ' : 

"When Roth made those first wonderful 
pioneering space-flights from Earth, in^l996 
and 2001, he believed he was laying the 
groundwork for a Solar System completely 
under' the rule of Earth. There were nq ln- 
telllgent inhabitants upon any of the .worlds 
which- he and his successors in exploration 
visited. He foresaw a great colonization from 
Earth, a system of nine worlds Inhabited by 
the same people, ruled by the same, govern- 
ment, living in peace and plenty. ’ 

"Alas for those golden hopes! For the first 
few centuries, when colonists were pouring 
out from Earth onto the other worlds, strug- 
gling against different conditions, fighting to 
establish themselves on alien planets, Earth 
retained her control over them. But once the 
other worlds were colonized and had become 
the seats of large populations who no longer 
depended on Earth for help, the situation 
changed. The planet colonies,, one by- one. 
broke loose from the mother world. 

"First to attempt secession was Mars, the 
oldest in point of settlement.. By .2463, the 
Martian population had become extremely re- 
sentful of the fact that they were still gov- 
erned from Earth. They had their representa- 
tives on the Earth Council, but w.ere still dis- 
satisfied. For they felt that the people of 
/remote Barth did not 'understand their prob- 
lems, that the Earthmen were a different race. 
And in fact, a dozen or more generations un- 
der the vastly different conditions of Mars 
had caused profound physical and psychic 
changes in the original colonial stpck. It is 
hardly surprising that the Martian’s declared 
their independence, and began rebellion. 

“Earth’ put down that rebellion, though it 
broke forth sporadically for a hundred years 
following. But when Venus, and Jupiter, and 
finally even Mercury and the remote outer 
planets, also rebelled and demanded Inde- 
pendence, the hard-pressed navy of Earth 
could no longer keep all these planets sub- 
dued. To end an internecine war that threat- 
ened to depopulate the whole System, Earth 

(Continued on page 126) 
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llSMSA'Sf IFREE ¥RBAL, Now for the first time in 
history you can own a real Reming^n NOISE3- 
LESS Portable for tmly lOf! a day or $3 a month. 
Think of it! The finest Remington Portable ever 
built at the lowest terms we have ever offered. 
Every attachment needed for complete writing' 
equipment — ^PLUS THE FAMOUS NOISE- 
I^SS FEATURE. Brand new. Not rebuilt Send 
coupon today. 

W1 PAY AE,(L irtOPPOM® ©IK]AI2@I1§. You 

don’t risk a penny. We send this Remington 
Noiseless Portable direct to you with TEN 
DAYS* FREE TRIAL. If you are not satis- 
fied, send it back. 




0)9 goD of bD portables, linagtoo a machine gp^AtTw In a 
whisper .. ./that Tomoves all limltadona of thne or plaoe. Yoa 
can write In a library, a sick room, a PoDman bc^ without 
the eligfatest fear of dlstinbinff otbeis. And In addition to quiet 
e superb perfonnaoce literally uakeo words seem to Sow from 
the machine Equipped with all attachments that make for com* 
plete writins equipmeot, the Remington Noiselgw Portable pro* 
duces maniftrfdbii? and stendl euttin? of truly exceptional char- 
acter, PurnlBbed In black with shining chromium attachments. 



infff>oi;^© (g@[iB[^SE a LS- / 

With your New Remington Noiseless Por- il^a ****'^ ff jr 
..table we wl£ send you— 'absolutely FREE II 

—a Id-page courae la fixing. It teaches B y 

the Toc^ System, used by all export \ 

tyxdstB. It Is 'Simply written and com- U- 

plete*y fHostrated. Instructions are as 

sliople^as A, B, C. Even a child can easily understand this method. 
A little study and the average person, child or adult, beomnes 
fascinated. KoUow this morse during the K^Day Trial Period we 
give you with your typewrite and you wlU wonder why you ever 
fnok the trouble to write letters by band... 




SIPlSCflTBCATtl.OnS. Standard 
Keyboard. Finished in glistening 
black with chromium attach- 
maits. Takes paper 9.6 tndira 
wide. Writes lines 8.2fnches wide. 
Standard size. 12 yard ribbom 
Blakes up to 7 clear legible car- 
bons. Back spacer. Full size plat- 
en. P^>er fiogers, roQer type. 



Black key cards with white let- 
ters. Doable shift' key and shift 
lock. Right and left eairiago re- 
lease. Kght and left cyliuder 
knobs. Largs onahlon rubber feet. 
Single or double space adjust* 
meat. All the inodem featura 
plus NOISELESS operaUon., 
Write for full details today 1 




MOCtHEIf-C^lAKDS^ (QlPPORniNnilCS/OPEN. Hundreds of 
jobs ate yvaiting for people who can typo, A type- ^ > 

writer you put your Ideas 00 paper In logical* 

impreasivs form . • • helps you writo clew, under- 
startdable sales reports, letters, articles, storfea. 

A Remington Portable bss etar^ many a young 

mas and woman oo the road to bqoosbs. yff |P^ 

A fiBFT POR ABJL iriHIE PAMBILY. if you want a ^ft for birth- 
day, Quistmas or Graduation . . . one Father, Mother, Sister or 
Brother will use end appreciate for years to come . . • give a 
Remington Noiseless Portable. We will ^ 

Mnd a Remington Noiseless Portable to 
anyone you name, and you can still pay for 
it at only 10c a day. Few gifts are so on!- 
versally pleasing as a new Hemipgton' 

Noisdesa Portable. Write today. 



Also Dodpr this new Paxchase Plan we will 
«^nii you FREE with every Beozlngton 
Nobel eas Portable a special carrying ease 
etoidily built of 3-ply wood. This handsome 
ease b coveted with heavy do Font fabric. 

The top b removed by oxte motion, living the maohine attached 
to the bdke. This makes it easy to use your Remington anywhere 
—on knees, In charts, on tosdns. D<m*t. delay . , , send Id the 
coupon for cMnpIete detaUsl 







STOP, 




/ 1 

Extract from a co-ed’s letter, home: “I 
ami getting fat. I weigh 128 stripped. Of 
course, the scales at the drug store may not 
be so accurate, but that’s what they register.” 

— Iowa Frivol. 

I 

0 

Mary Had a Football Man 

Mary had a football man 
IV ho had a tricky toe 
And everywhere that Mary went 
Her man was sure to go. 

He followed her to class one day 
Though not .against the rule. 

It surely made^them laugh to see 
A' football man in school. ' 

— Maryland Old Line. 
a 

"Gosh! That sounds like a giin, and I’ve 
been afraid of firearms since birth.” 

"Was your mother scared b^' a gun?” 
"No, but I think my father was.” 

— Missouri Showme. 
o 

Chemical retort : He who acetates is lost. 

— Cornell Widow. 



"Yes, the bullet struck my head and 
went careening into space.” 

“How terriblel Did' they get it out?” 
— Illinois Siren. 

« 

Duke: "When you stay' after class with 
the professor- wHat "do you do, study 
history?” ^ 

Duchess: "No, make it!” / 

-ADuke Duke ‘n Duchess. 

« 

First Drunk: "What did you shay when 
when you lost at shtrip poker?” 

Second ditto: "I shed plenty.” 

— Oklahoma Covered Wagon. 

■ o 

Cut the Comedy 

First Executioner : Is that so, well last, 
'week I cut ofl'more heads than you’ll cut 
off in your whole life. 

^Second Executioner: Listen, bud. I’ve 
brought that old slicer down, on the' 
crowned heads of five countries. 

Third Executioner:- Come," come, boys, 
let’s not talk chop. 

— Western Reserve Red Cat. 



and Hundreds More, Plus Cartoons in Color, Short 

Stories and Special Features in Every Issue of America's 
Smartest Magazine of Wit and Whirnsy 
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Many Radio CKperfts 'Makfi your training I send plans and Ideas low over 16 years ol<L It points out 

$30 $50 $7S a WOoDc made good spare^tiiiie money for Kadlo’e spare^time and full-time op- 

* ' hundreds.' I send Special Equipment portunities* also those coming in Tele- 

Do you want to make more money ? to conduct experiments, build drepits. vision : teHs about my trainuig in 

Broadcasting stations employ engi- get practical experience. I G^E Radio and Television ; cd^ws you let- 

neers, operators, station managers and ^ YOU A COMPLETE MODERN, tern from men I trained, telling what 

pay up to $5,000 a year> Spare time PROFESSIONAL ALL-WAVE, ALL- they arc doing, earning; shows my 

Radio set servicing pays aa much as PURPOSE RADIO SET SERVICING Money Back Agreement. MAIL THE 

$200 to $600 a -year — ifoll-time servic- INSTRUMENT TO HELP SERVICE CXDUPON in an envelope or paste it 

ing jobs pay as much as $30. $50, $75 SETS QUICKER — SAVE TIME, on a penny postcard<^NOW 1 

a week- Many radio Experts operate MAKE MORE HONEY. 

full-time or part-time Radio businesses, ^ rt^Bwmn n ^ 

Radio manufacturers and jobbers em- Find Out Wbot Radio J* SMITH^ Pr68ld€llt 

^ pipy testers, inspectors, foremen, en- Offers You National Badio Instltate, 

gincers, servicemen , paying up to . ^ V on>An 

$6,000 a year. Radio operatora on Mall the coupon now for "Rich Re- Dept. 8FI>9 

^ips get good pay. sec the world.be- wards In Radio.’* It’s free to any fel- Washington^ D, C. 

aides. Automobile, police, aviation, 
commerdaT Badio. ^ and loud-speaker 
Bystems oiler good opportunities now 
and for the future. Television prom- 
ises many good jobs soon. Men I 
^trained at home have good jobs In all 
^ these bmnehee of Radio. 

Many Make $$» %tOp $39 
a week Extra in fipar^ VIrao 

needs a 



The day you entdll I sCart sending 
Extra Money Job Sbe^s ehowing how 
to do Radio repair jobs. Throfughout 



Whne Learnms 
Almost every 

flood' siiare-time eerviedmi^. 





GIL CREIGHTON 

Ooe of New York's best -known 
Poster Artists and Art Consultants 

Shows by Dramatic Comparison 
How Extra Pounds Can Trans- 
form a Skinny, Unattractive Figure 
to Normal, Manly Good Looks 



P you look like the picture on the left— ekhmy, run- 
down. unattractive to tlie other sex— don’t think 
>r a moment that your case is hopeless. Thousands 
C men and women who never could put on an ounce 
efore have gained 10 to 25 pounds of good, solid flesh 
1 a few weeks with these wonderful new Ironlzed 
east tablets. 

They’ve also gained naturally clear skin and ruddy 
9lor, new health and strength— new pep, new popu- 
trlty and joy in life they never knew before. 

Why they build up so quick 

dentists have discovered that hosts of people are 
iln and rundown simply because they do not get 
oough Vitamin B and Iron In their daily food. 
Without these vital elements you may lack appetite 
nd not get the most body-bulIdlng good out of what 
ou eat One of the richest sources of marvelous 
calth-bulldlng Vitamin B Is the special yeast used 
1 making Bngllsh aje. 

Now by a new and costly process this rich ale yeast 
I concentrated, taking 7 pounds of yeast to make 
1 st one pound of concentrate — thus making it many 
Imes more powerful in Vitamin B strength than 
rdlnary yeast It is then combined with three kinds 
f strength-building Iron (organic. Inorganic and 
emoglobln Iron) ; also pasteurized Bnglish ale yeast 
'InalTy, every batch of this Ironlzed Yeast Is tested 
nd retested biologically for Its Vitamin B strength, 
'his Insures Its full weight-building power. 

The result Is these new easy-to-t^e' but marvel- 
usly effective lltUe Ironlzed Yeast tablets which have 
«lped thousands of the Mnalest people who needed 



these vital elements quickly to gain normally attrac- 
tive build, natural development and peppy health. 

Make this money-back test 

To make It easy for you to try Ironlzed Yeast,- we 
do better than offer you a small sample package. We 
offer you a wttt.t. SIZE package, and you don’t risk 
a penny. For if with this first package you don’t 
begin to eat better and get more benefit from your 
food— If you don’t feel better, with more strength, 
pep and energy— If you are not absolutely convinced 
that Ironlzed Yeast will give you the pounds of nor- 
mally attractive flesh you need— the price of this 
first package will be promptly refunded. So get Iron- 
lzed Yeast tablets from your druggist today. 

Only be sure you get the original . Ironlzed Yeast. 
There are many cheaper "Iron and Yeast”' tablets 
on the market. Insist oh the genuine Ironlzed Yeast. 

Special ofiFer! 

To start thousands building up their health right 
away, we make this valuable special offer. Purchase 
a package of Ironlzed Yeast tablets at once, cut out 
the seal on the box and mall it. to us with a clipping 
of this paragraph. We will send you a fascinating 
new book on health, "New Facts About Your Body." 
Kemember. results with the very first package— or 
money refunded. At all druggists. Ironlzed Yeast 
Co., Inc., Dept. 775, Atlanta. Oa. 
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9wf this firssMiitfousIy saecsestal formula. Bs aura 
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NO STEEL 
SPliiNOS 



If It Doesn^t Stop Your Rupture 
Worries I*ll Take The Loss! 



truss in* 
vention there are no steel 
springs — instead the pad is 
held in place by a so^ body 
band that is just as'comfort- 
able as a glove. In ray design 
th^e is no hard pad* Instead 
there is a soft, howw AlH* 
CUSHION, firm enough to 
always hold the ruptiare just 
right, yet soft and flexible 
eIWugh to give perfect com- | 
fort without gouging. If tou 
look at the illustrations bdov 
you will see what 1 mean by 
gouging. 



n you ray Rupture Invention 
on trial because ruptur^ 
people have been fooled so many timra 
quack schemes and worthless "cure- 
alls*’ that they ^don't know what to be^ 
lieve. There are as -many 
kinds of rupture trusses as 
there are blacksmiths. >AU 
of the makers CLAIM wcijv* 
dcrfnl and unusual qualities 
for their products. But I 
say» "Seeing is believing.** 

If you have a rcd\icible rup- 
ture I KNOW what the 
Brooks will do for you— BUT 
I- won’t make any claims.' I 
WMt'you to try for yourself. 

I’ll send it to you on trial. 

You keep it ten days — at ray 
risk. Lay aside ^ your old 
truss. ^ Then see how the 
Brooks Invention, gives you 
these three big advantages. 

Remember these are not 
claims. These are the benefits 
Brooks MUST 'bring you 
before you decide to keep it. 




This B e 0 * 

0 n d lllus* 
t r a t 1 o n ' 
shows how 

I t b e Brooks | 

1 nventlon 

RIGHT holds the 

ru pturo 80 
that the edges of the ring are 
oloea tojeth o f close enough for 
Nature to atrenghUn ahd possibly 
heal; 



Uiniiieiriiite r — 

physical activities. Walk, 
run, bend or stoop without 
fear of .-having the AIR- 
CUSHION pad slip and let 
your rapture down. 



LASupportr^rr: 

light in weight' and incon- 
spicuous, that. you soon for- 
get that you are wearing 
any support at all. 

H. C. BROOKS, Mgr. 

, 185-Xi State Street 
TWAw a wAT.T^ SOCHIGAN 




3 It Maict l^cld your rupture in 
• Dl mUol exactly the right posi- 
tion.' to give Nature the greatest 
chance to heal*-to strengthen the' 
mu^ea and close the opening. It the 
broken ends of - a .bone are 
not held together the bona 
trill never -knit. The same 
with' rupture. -If the rup- 
ture is not held properly 
Nature hasn’t got a chance. 
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flexible 

AIR-CUSHION 
This te the patented, 
flearb(e Brooks AIR-... 
made 



CUSHION. .. . . 

In two parts— the soft 

{ ubber bulb (A) which' 
orrps the pad whibh 
Comes in contact with 
tM body, and 'tho lisht 
Wight disc . <B)> which 
h9f^% «fie pad. (O) 
show the shaoe of' the 
eoH fubbor pacTbcfore it 
le pressed against the 
body: The ootted' line 

(D) shows now^ the 'Pod 
flattens cut under pres- 
sure expelffoB tlid- 
through the oriricc (El 
through which the pad 
figuratively breathes as 
it adjusts to conform to 
tfiffbmt body pressures. 



I don*t 
promise a 
eure. I don’t make any 
claims. You.,don’t take my 
wdrd for a thing. You see 
for yourself and then de-. 
clde. Bend your name quick' 
lor my Hook and for my 
Triol^order blank. All In- 
formation is free. There is 
BO cborge now or at any 
other time for all-the facts 
aiul the free trial plan of 
this world famous Rupture 
Invention that has come to 
thousands of people ^most 
like the answer to a proper. 
Surely you owe It to your- 
self to Investigate, for you 
have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose, fiend 
the coupon now and you 
will soon know what It Is 
like to be Free (Of Rupture 
Worries. 
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H. C. Brooks, Mgr., 185-L State 8 L, Marshall, Mlchlgao. 



Dear Sir: Please send me your Book on the Proper | 
Support of Bupture aud also your offer ef a 10-day Trial i 
of the Famous Brooks. 1 onderstaud there is no cost or I 
obllsatloD for this Informatloa and that my IHQulry win i 
be tr^ted Id cc^denoe ond all material mallod In plaUi * 
cDTelopa. I 

Name | 

Address | 

City. 



State. 



State whether for □-Man □ Womrtn or □ (31iild 




MYSTIC GLASS 
Answers 
All Questions 




Dunninger, greatest living authority 
on magical mysteries, writing - exclu- 
sively for MECHANICS AND 
HANDICRAffT, explains this startling 
trick: 




With a thread aboBt 18^' long, 
an ordinary water glass is 
tied to a round wooden pen- 
cil. The loop around the pencil 
is made loose enough to slip. 
When the pencil is tum^ 
ever so slightly the glass emits 
a loud *'ting.’' This enables 
the performer to claim that 
his "mystic glass” can answer 
all questions — giving two 
sounds for. **yes” and one 
sound for "no.” Imperceptibly 
turning the pencil to get the 
desired responses, the per- 
former amazes all I Try it 
yourself. 



Just as this mystic glass (in the hands of a cleyer 
operator) answers all questions, so is MECHANICS 
AND HANDICRAFT the answer to your every 
question about science, invention, chemistry, physics, 
photography, wood working, metal working, and 
all indoor and outdoor hobbies. ' 



DON’T MISS A SINGLE COPY! 

Enter Your Subscription Now! 



["mechanics and handicraft 6~| 

I ZZ West 48th Street, New York, N. Y. I 

I Gentlemen ; Blnclosed please find $1.00. for which I 
I please enter my subscription to MECHANICS & I 
I HANDICRAFT for one year. j 



I Name.... 

{ Address. 

[ 

j city. 

I 



State r. 

(Canada. $1.25 per year; foreign. $1.60 per year.) 




through the NEW SPARE 
TIME TRAINING ! 



TSO you want a better position and a higher salary? 
U You can have these if you can do the work. ^ 
ijiSaiiA experts will show you now. guide you step by 
step to success and help sdve your persOTal business 
pre^ema through the time-saving ijSalle. Problem 
Method. Our modem salary-increasing plan ecaMes-, 
you to prepare during your spare hoi^. without 
interference with your present duties. Sim^y maik 
on the coupon the field in which you desire ^ccess, 
and we will mail you a valuable book desoibing the ' 
opportunities in that field, together with an outline 
of our solmy-inereasing plan. Also a copy .of ‘*Ten 
Years* Promotion in There is no cost or obliga- 
tion. Find out how the salary-increasing plan starts 
average men ai^ women on the high road to success 
and hnancial independence. Chedc and mail the cou- 
pon NOW. 



Ycwoelf Through Ao5oIfe/-— - 

LASALLE 
EXTENSION 

Dept. Q329-B Chicago j 

Please send me full infor- [ 
mation regarding the up-to- 
the-ininute couiee and serv- 
ice I have marlmd with an X 
below. Also a copy of '"Ten 
Years* Promotion in One,*' 
all without obUj^tlon to me., 

O Business Mana^meiit:TfsI&tneforOfficialMan- 
agerial. Sales aadDe part mental Executive positions.. 




□ Modem Salesmanslklp; Training for position as 
Sales Executive. Salesman. Sales Trelner, Sa l w 
Promotion Manager. Mamifactuiere’ Agent, ail 
positions In retail, wholesale of speciotty selling. 



□ Hlgller Accountancy: Training for position as 
Auditor, Comptroller. Certified Public Accountant; 
Cost Accountant, etc. '' 



O Traffic Manadementt Training for jtosltlon as 
Railroad or lodustrlal Traffic Manager. Rate Ex-' 
pert, Freight Solidtar. etc. 

□ Law: LL. B. Degree. 



□ Modern ForemansBIp: Training for poaltloiis In 
Shop Management, such as that of Superintendent, 
General Foreman, Foreman, SutHForeman, etc. 

□ Industrial Management: Tralnldg for Works 
Management, Production Control, Industrial En- 
gineering, etc. 



□Modern Business Coriespondence: Tralnlng-for 
Sales or Collection Correspondent, Sales Promotion 
Manager, Mall Sales Manager, Secretary, etc. 

□ Stenography xTraining In the new superior ma- 
chine shorthand, Stenotypy. 



□ Expert Bookkeeping 

□ Business EngUsfl 

□ Conunerclal Law 

□ Credit and Collection 
Correspondence 



□ Effective Speaking 

□ C> P. A. Coaching 
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CHAPTER I 



Crane' of the TSS 

T he black, moonless Venus night 
lay solid oyer the ’ big metal^ 
house and its surrounding 
.grounds. The young Earthman who 
was creeping stealthily through clumps 
-of weirdy shrubbery and enormous 
flowers toward the house thanked 
heaven fervently for the cloudy planet’s, 
stygian nights.' 

But Raby Crane} knew that it was - 
deadly dangerous approaching the 
house of Doctor Alph, ' even under 
cover of darkness,- For the Venusian 
scientist’s home had become a focus of 
interplanetary intrigue in thejast few 
weeks. Every planet in the System 
had heard the rumor of Doctor Alph’s 
discovery of a tremendous new scien- 
tific weapon. And every one of them 





had agents trying to secure it. There 
would be guards inside the house, with- 
out doubt. 

Crane’s bronzed, aquUine face tensed 
as he crouched for a moment beside a 
stiff, grotesque shrub. As a member of 
the Terrestrial Secret Service he had 
been sent by the TSS to get Doctor 
Alph’s secret weapon and he’d do it or 
die trying. 

Not a light showed from anywhere 
in the dark, square metal house. 

“Too quiet,” muttered Crane to” him- 
self. “Looks like a trap.” 

He shifted his stubby beam-pistol to 
his left hand, and with his right drew 
a compact little instrument from his 
pocket. Then he moved silently on to- 
ward the dark house. 

“Here goes nothing,” he< whispered. 
“In two minutes I’ll probably rate a 
nice memorial plaque at' headquarters.” 

Like a sliding shadow. Crane flat- 
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tetied against the side of the house, just 
beneath a window. He reached up with 
the little oval instrument he held. 

It was a recorder which registered 
the presence: anywhere nearby of “in- 
visible watchmen,” those diabolically 
ingenious combination's of electric eyes 
and atomic beams, effective alarms that 
blasted down intruders without warn- 
ing. 

To Rab Crane’s amazement, the 
recorder showed no such protective de- 
vices in operation around the window., 
What did it mean? It looked to him 
like a deliberate trap set by the Venu- 
’sian scientist. 

But he had to go through with it. 
Too late to back out now. He severed 
the catch of the window by a single 
f tiny, smothered flash from his beam- 
gun. He rolled the flotible glass 
quickly aside and drew himself rapidly 
up into the dark room. He poised mo- 
tionless in the dark, listening. The 
house was as silent . as the grave. He 
coiild not understand it but his in-, 
stincts warned him of peril. 

Soundlessly he moved across the 
dark room. He knew ithat, Doctor 
Alph’s laboratory, lay at the back of 
the house. There,, if anywhere, he 
might find some clue to the Venusian 
scientist’s great discovery that had so. 
perturbed the planetary governments, f 

He watched his little recorder alertly 
as he advanced, expecting it each mo- 
ment to flash the tiny signal spark that 
would warn "of a network of deadly 
beams ahead. But it gave no signal. 
Apparently the whole web of the 
house’s protective beams had been 
turned off at r the main switch. But 
why? 

« ^RANE moved quickly out of the 
^ room into an equally dark hall. In 
the hair he tripped on something- soft 
and recoiled, his gun-arm stiffening. 

He heard no sound. In a moment he 
ventured to flash "a tiny needle of light 
from a ring oh his finger, onto the floor.' 
His breath sucked inward with a sharp 
hiss. A^ Venusian house-guard- lay 
there I One glance assured him the man 
was dead. 

The than’s neck had been broken 
cleanly, as though by a twist of power-, 



ful hands. The marks of the killer's 
fingers were still visible, red against 
the Venusian’s milky vrfiite skin. A- 
beam-gun was still in his limp hand. 

So, Rab Crane thought, someone else 
had visited Doctor Alph’s house to- 
night, ahead of , him. Probably some 
other interplanetary spy trying to get 
the Venusian scientist’s deadly secret 
for^his own world just as Crane was 
trying to get it for Earth. 

Had the other spy got it? 

Crane’s heart went cold with appre- 
hension at the thought. He straight- 
ened from examining the dead guard 
and moved quietly down the dark hall. 
He had no fear of the, beam-web now. 
He reaUzed that whoever had been . 
ahead of him had cut off the whole 
protective system. 

He went around a corner of the hall 
and almost stepped on two more dead 
Venusians. They, too, bad been stran- 
gled by clutching fingers that had 
snapped their necks like pipe-stems. 
Why hadn’t they beamed the killer 
with their guns when he attacked 
them? 

The door of the laboratory was wide 
^openV Inside, all was dark and deadly 
still. But instinct warned Crane 
against showing a light as he stepped 
into ,the room. He stopped,, his eyes, 
trying to penetrate the darkness. Then- 
a smell came to him that made the hair 
rise along the back of his neck. 

The smell of fresh blood! It came 
from the darkness at his right. Crane 
flicked on the tiny ray of his ring-light, 
swung its beam to, the floor. Another 
bodyl And one glance at the distorted 
face told him who it was. ' 

The Venusian scientist’s neck had 
been broken like those of the guards. 
But his head had been smashed also 
into a bloody red mass. His massive 
face, comparatively undamaged, stared 
upward in the, beam of light, horribly 
contorted. 

Then Rab Crane’s stunned mind per- 
ceived something and instantly com- 
prehended its pressing significance. 
The blood pool from the shattered 
skull of Doctor Alph was still widen- 
ing along the floor ! That meant that ' 
it had been no more than a few nio- 
ments since the killer had been there ! 
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He might still be. in the house I 
Crane doused his little light and 
sprang to his feet. But the re^ization 
had come too late. 

In the darkness behind him a. harsh 
voice said,. “Kill him !” 

_ A black shape^ 'became a moving 
shadow in the darkness. With swift, 
heavy strides it approached. Then a 
hard hst struck for Rab Crane’s skull 
in a terriiic blow, even as he ducked. 

Only the lightning, instinctive 
swerve of the TSS man saved him from 
instant death. .As it was, the blow 
grazed his teniple. He reeled, falling 
stunned, but his senses did not leave 
him immediately. ^ , 

As consciousness receded from him, 
Crane heard, as though in a dream, a 
voice saying rapidly : 

“Quick! To the Vulcan now! T’ll 
carry the brain-case!” 

Then a hurry of receding steps, and 
a harsh voice gloating, mirthfully, in 
the distance, “When they find the 
dead Earthman there beside Doctor 
Alph, they’ll think he did it all !” 
Darkness closed in on Crane then. 

H e awakened to a dim awareness 
of his surroundings, wondered 
how long he had been senseless. A 
dazed glance at his watch told him it 
had been almost an hour. 

As^ full remembrance came to Rab 
Crane, he staggered to hisyfeet. The 
laboratory, the house around him, were 
as dark and silent as before. His head 
was aching blindingly. 

He had blundered badly, he knew. 
In his first shock of finding that some- 
one had been ahead of him, he had not 
stopped to reflect that the other spy — 
or spies — ^might still be in the labora- 
tory, might have heard him entering 
and lain in wait for him. 

He tried to remember the orders is- 
sued by the unseen attackers. Some- 
thing abput getting to the Vulcan, 
quick — and something about a brain- 
case. 

The Vulcan — that was the big space- 
liner that was sailing tonight for 
Jupiter, with stops at Mars and Earth. 
Whatever interplanetary spy had been 
here was planning to leave Venus to- 
night on that ship! 



But what was it that had been said 
about a brain-case? Slowly his stunned 
brain rallied.' The voice had said: 

“Quick! To the Vulcan! I’ll carry 
the brain-case.” 

Suddenly into Rab Crane’s confused 
mind shot a possible explanation. 

He bent quickly over the dead body 
of Doctor Alph once more, flashed his 
ring-light on the shattered skull of the 
Venusian scientist. He gasped as he 
saw that his shocking surmise had been 
right. 

There was nO brain in the broken 
skull of Doctor Alph! The scientist’s 
brain had been carefully removed by 
cunning surgery after the skulT had 
been smashed by a blow. Or possibly 
the blow had been delivered after the 
operation so that no one would' notice 
the horrible theft. 

“God in heaven!” muttered- Rab 
Crane. “Whoever came to get Doctor 
Alph’s secret, got it — by stealing his 
brain !” 

Rab Crane was aghast. He knew that 
in these days the removal of a living 
brain from a man’s body, and keeping 
it living in special serum, was child’s 
play to anyone versed in surgery. 

And he knew, too, that such pre- 
served, living brains could be made to 
think and remember ; that they could 
be communicated with by microphonic 
and loud-speaker electrical connections 
to their hearing and speech nerve- 
centersi Whoever had taken Doctor 
Alph’s brain had come here intending 
to steal it, and had brought a special 
serum-case for its transportation! 

And the brain-thief might be already 
aboard the^ Vulcan, ready to leave 
Venus with his ghastly loot. Once 
away from Venus, it would not take 
him long to make the living brain give 
up its secret, and that meant that the 
planet the thief served would acquire 
the dead scientist’s terrible secret 
weapon ! 

Rab Crane looked swiftly at his 
watch again. The Vulcan sailed at 
nine. It was a little after eight. He 
would have just time enough to get 
aboard the space-liner before it took 
off — if he were not stopped. 

He must get aboard ! Somewhere on 
that ship was the stolen brain whose 
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terrific secret might spell conquest of 
and doom for Earth. His one slim 
chance now was to get on the liner, yet 
he had but forty minutes to reach the 
space-station on the other side of the ^ 
great cVenusian metropolis ! 

T he big clock over the space-sta- 
tion showed just ten minutes short 
of nine when the “^SS man fought 
through the crowd to the gangway of 
the Vulcan. People were waving fare- 
well to departing friends, sweating 
dock-hands were hustling last-minute 
freight into the ports, ship’s officers 
were bawling orders. Over the crowd 
and flaring lights loomed the vast, 
cigarlike metal bulk, waiting in its 
cradle for the moment of its flaming 
leap into space. 

Rab Crane, gripping his suitcase in 
one hand and interplanetary passport 
and ticket in the other, ran up the gahg^ ^ 
plank into the glassite-walled prome- 
nade deck where the Venusian ship’s 
officer on duty was being beset by 
passengers wanting various services. 

A shriveled, red-skinned little Mar- 
tian with enormous spectacles was 
fussing at the office. “I want my, crate 
of machinery s^ples in my cabin, not 
in the hold. They’re valuable !’” 

A squat, huge-shouldered Jovian., 
was thrusting rudely past others to 
make his complaints heard, and a hand- 
some young Earthman who had evi- 
dently had too much of the intoxicating 
“blue force,” was asking plaintively, 
“Where’s the vibration-bar?” 

^ The harassed officer glanced at Rab. 
Crane’s 1 passport hurriedly. 

“Norman Idwal, citizen.of-Earth, im- 
porter. Okay, Mr. Idwal,” he said.'^ 

A steward ran along the deck bang- 
ing a gong and crying, “Five minutes 
to take-off time! All .passengers in 
their cabins!” 

Rab Crane, his heart still hammering 
from his race to' the space-station, had 
a steward find his cabin. Once in it, 
the TSS man locked the door and lay 
down on the bunk as^ required. 

He was on the ship, at least ! But who 
among its scores of passengers could 
be the spy who had the brain of Doc- 
tor Alph? How could he hope to iden- 
tify him? 



Suddenly, in the little cabin, a harsh, 
loud voice spoke to Rab Crane. 

“Crane* I see I failed to kill you in 
Doctor Alph’s,” the voice rasped. 

Rab Crane bounded to his feet, his 
beiam-pistol leaping into his hand. He 
glanced around the cabin ; there was no 
one in it but himself. He flung open the 
door, but no one was in the corridor. 

That harsh voice was speaking on, 
seemingly, from the air beside him. 

“There are still two minutes left be- 
fore the Vulcan starts. Unless you 
leave the ship, you will die one minute 
after the take-off.” ' 

The menacing voice ceased abruptly. 
But this time Crane had traced it. It 
came from his ow^ coat pocket! 

He thrust 'his hand into the pocket 
and drew out a^ small watchlike metal 
instrument, apparently ar super-com- 
pact radio receiver and loud-speaker.. 

. Someone on deck must have dropped 
it in his pocket as he boarded the liner. 

Crane stared at the thing, thinking 
fast. This meant that the brain-thief 
had seen him come abroad, meant to 
kill hiin to get him off the trail. ^But 
how could the man hope to kill him, 
here in his locked cabin 

He could hear the space-doors of the 
liner slowly grinding shut. The beat- 
beat-beat of the ventilation system be- 
gan.^ There vvas a breathless hush 
throughout the ship. Then with a tre- 
mendous roar and quivering shock,.'the 
vista outside Crane’s cabin window 
vanished as the Vulcan roared out to- 
ward space. 

Crane crouched, rocking from the 
shock of starting, his beam-gun gripped 
in his hand, his bronzed face drawn in 
a mirthless grin. The harsh voice 
spoke again, from the watch-shaped 
thing in his other hand. 

^“You were not wise' enough, to get 
off the ship. Therefore you die — how!” 



^ ^CHAPTER II 

Death Ship 



EFORE that rasping voice had 
ceased to sound, Rab Crane knew 
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how he was about to be murdered. It 
seared across his brain in a flash even 
as his muscles sprang into action. 

He plunged for the cabin, door, tore 
it open and hurled the watchlike thing 
in his hand far down the corridor. Be- 
fore it even hit the floor, it exploded in 
a blinding flash of atomic force and 
light ! , 

"God, why didn’t I see it before I” ex- 
claimed Rab Crane hoars^y as he 
wiped his glistening brow. “He had an 
atomic charge planted iri that^thing, 
where' he could detonate it by remote 
control whenever he wanted.” 

Then he saw that the blinding flash 
of force had eaten a hole in one inner 
wall of the corridor but had done no 
other damage. Excited voices were 
crying in alarm and heads were stick- ^ 
ing out of doors along the corridor. 

Stewards and officers came running 
into the corridor even as Rab Crane 
drew;back into his cabin. 

Listening, he heard the officers finish 
their futile examination and depart, re- 
marking that the atomic bomb must 
have^been planted in the ship earlier. 
The excited passengers dispersed, re- 
assured that no harm had been done 
the ship. 

Crane found himself shaken a little, 
despite his steel-hard nerves. The in- 
genuity of the attempt against bis life 
had been diabolical. Undoubtedly his 
unknown antagonist was the' most' 
deadly he had ever challenged. 

Yet Crane’s determination to wrest 
Doctor Alph’s stolen brain from the 
other spy was strenghtened rather than 
weakened. That weirdly living brain 
was a doom hanging over Earth! 

When he dressed for dinner, , Crane 
put his beam-pistol inside his coat, and 
the feel of it was comforting 7 as he 
walked into, the big, brilliantly lighted 
dining saloon. Laughing,, chatting men 
and women of several planets, expen- 
sively garbed and gowned and jewelled, 
filled the room. Under!^the conversa- 
tion, a Venusian orchestra was softly 
playing haunting popular melodies. 

The steward who led Rab Crane to 
a table dn a comer apologized for its 
obscure position. 

“It’s not a very good table, sir, but 
it was all we had left for last-minute 



passengers like yourself.” 

His words made Crane study the 
others at the table closely as they , in- 
troduced themselves. The spy who had 
the stolen brain would be a last-min- 
ute passenger, too. He must be at this 
table I 

The four other men at the table were 
of four different worlds. One was Kin 
Nilga, a Saturnian rocket engineer, 
with solemn green face, pale, big eyes 
and the great-boned body of his race. 

Next to him sat Jurk Usk, a^Jovian 
shipping-magnate, squat, huge-shouL 
dered and heavy-browed like all men 
of Jupiter, and as surly and sparing of 
words as most of his compatriots. 

The other two were Kark Al, the 
thin, wisp-like, spectacled little Mar- 
tian salesman whom Crane had heard 
complaining about his machinery sam- 
ples; and Donn Enni'mer, the hand- 
some, drunken young Earthman he 
had noticed when he boarded ship. 

M^HE young Earthman had appar- 
. ^ ently been imbibing further of the 
intoxicating blue vibrations at the bar. 
He was talking with drunken owlish- 
ness, to the table at large. 

“The service at this table is unspeak- 
able !” Kark Al, the little Martian, told 
Crane indignantly. “We’ve been wait- 
ing a quarter hour. I’m going to.,,speak 
to the captain — ” 

Crane only half listened to their 
voices. The TSS man was keenly 
studying the Jovian and Saturnian. He 
was remembering how the necks of the 
then in Doctor Alph’s house had been 
broken with one snap. 

Only a Jovian or Saturnian had the 
physical strength to do such a thing! 
And these two were the only repre- 
sentatives of their worlds in the dining 
saloon. Was one of them the man with 
whom Crane was struggling blindly? 
His heart began to beat a little faster. 

“This is my table, isn’t it? My name 
is Lalla Dee,” ’an uncertain, girlish 
voice said. 

It was a Venusian girl who was 
claiming the last etnpty chair at the 
table. She was young and pretty. She 
wore a white silk dress, and her dark 
eyes were shining with naive excite- 
ment as she looked over the glittering 
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saloon. Crane introduced everyone to 
her. 

“This is my/ first trip off Venus,” 
Lalla Dee told Crane shyly. “I just 
won a contest in college — the first prize 
was a trip to Earth. Isn’t it wonderful 
— people of five different worlds right 
at this table!” 

Crane smiled and said, “Yes, and all 
of them hungry. It looks as ^though 
our steward had forgotten us > com- 
pletely.” I 

"It’s an outrage I” declared Kark A1 
angrily. ^ 

“Not gonna wait any longer for 
stew’rd. I’m hungry,” the, drunken 
young Earthman, Ennimer, said owl- 
ishly. 

And calmly the drunk took one' of 
the exquisite Venusian flame orchids 
from the center vase, salted it, and be- 
gan to eat it. Lalla Dee giggled, and 
Kark A1 snorted in disgust., ^ 

Crane had not taken his eyes off the 
Jovian and Saturnian. Jurk Usk sat in 
the same surly, unmoved silence, but 
Crane thought that the Saturnian was 
under tension, that something , lurked 
behind those pale, big-pupiled eyes. 
Was Kin Nilga his man? 

“I was a little afraid to. come alone 
on th;s trip, but now — ” The girl’s 
voice broke off as a scream of awful 
agony ripped the. gay chatter of the 
saloon and froze everyone into hor- 
rified silence. 

The scream came from the throat of 
the drunken young Earthman who had 
been eating the orchid. The man’s lax 
handsome face was contorted now in 
agony, his eyes protruding, his body 
arched half out of hjs chair, his hands 
clawing the, air. 

Another ghastly shriek bubbled from 
his throat into the frozen silence. 'Then 
he crashed down across the table. 

Diners sprang to -their feet, shouting 
hoarsely. Stewards and officers came 
running toward the table. Rab Crane 
bent swiftly over the young man’s, 
body, sniffed at the strange odor that 
rose from his lips. 

Crane straightened, reached for the 
salt-cellar on the table, sniffed it. His 
table-mates watched frozenly. ^ 

“He’s dead — poisoned!” Crane said, 
finally. 



As an officer, stooped to lift the body. 
“Don’t' touch him with your bare 
hands!” Crane, cried. 

For the body of the poisoned man 
was beginning to glow faintly, his face 
giving off a feeble, eery white light! 

v'.Gods of Mars^’ cried little Kark A1 
horrifiedly. “Look at that, body— <■ 
look—” ^ 

“This man was poisoned with a 
super-powerful radium salt,” Rab 
Crane declared to the horrified officers.^ 
“He died instantly in awful agony and 
his whole bpdy is charged with radio- 
active force now and will have to be 
handled with lead gloves. Someone 
substituted the radium salt 'for the or-^ 
dinary salt in this salt shaker.” 

ALLA^DEE looked up at Crane 
-ML^ with wide, terrified dark eyes. 

“Then maybe it was someone trying 
to kill you!" she said. “The poison 
^couldn’t have been intended for any of 
'^the rest of us;” 

Crane knew- what she meant. Only 
Earthmen, out of all the Solar System’s 
peoples, were habitual users of salt; 
He knew well that the poison had been 
intended for him — and that someone at 
this table had made the substitution ! 

Yet he said, shaking his head, 
“There’s no reason why anyone would 
want to kill me. I’m just an ordinary 
importer. No, this young fellow must 
have had same enemy who took this 
means to kill him.” 

"I’ll swear that I filled that cellar 
with ordinary salt ' today !” said the 
table-steward hoarsely. ,, ^ 

“The whole affair will have to be in- 
vestigated by the captain,” the third 
mate of the V ulcan said crisply, “mean- 
while send for a hospital detail to re- 
move this man’s body.” 

As the body was carried out by^lead- 
' gloved attendants, Kark A1 said sickly : 
“I — I guess I’m not hungry after all. 
I’m going to my cabin .’? , 

“I don’t want to eat now either,” 
the white-faced Lalla Doe told Rab 
Crane. “That awful screani — ” 

In fact, they had all risen from the 
table except Jurk Usk, the Jpvian, who 
kept his seat and was awaiting his din- 
ner with the surly immobility of his 
race. 
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Rab Crane, as he followed the Ve- 
nusian girl toward the door of the 
saloon, noticed that Kin Nilga was al- 
ready disappearing ahead of them. The 
Saturnian seemed ^n a-hur^. 

Crane’s mind was working swiftly. 
Someone at their table had Doctor 
^ Alph’s brain. And that someone had 
tried twice, now, to kill him. Of those 
two things he was certain. But which 
one? He thought of those snapped 
necks — the huge physical strength of 
the Jovian and Saturnian. 

He lingered behind Lalla Dee. 

“Can you tell me which person at 
our table came into the dining saloon 
first tonight?’’ he asked the shaken 
table-steward. 

“IGn Nilga, the Saturnian gentleman, 
sir. He was first at the table.’’ 

“I want to ask him if he noticed any- 
one lurking by the table when he en^ 
tered,” Crane said, and went on after 
the Venusian girl. 

But as he moved along the dark 
promenade deck with Lalla Dee, 
Crane’s excitement was mounting. Kin 
Nilga, then, had had the best chance 
of any of them to plant that deadly 
poison. And Kin Nilga also had thf^ 
great physical strength that killer must 
have had. ' 

Was the solemn-faced Saturnian the 
diabolical agent who had stolen the 
brain of Doctor Alph? Crane resolved 
to find out this very night 1 

Lalla Dee| haci stopped by the trans- 
parent glassite wall of the deck, and 
Crane saw that she was still shivering. 

“That poor young man’s face — I’ll 
never forget it !’’ she said, her dark eyes 
clouded with horror. “I feel as if there 
is some horrible monster on this ship, 
lurking, hidden — ’’ 

“Nonsense! Whoever adopted that 
devilish method of murder was after 
X one man,” Crane told her. “Aiid he’ll 
be caught within a few hours.” And 
to distract her attention, he pointed 
through .the glassite wall. “'There’s a 
sight you’ll never see oh Venus.” 

S HE looked, and clapped her hands 
in entranced delight. In the vast 
black firmament of space burned the 



eternal stars, glorious blazing jewels in 
dark space. The ship was rushkig 
through a constellated wilderness of 
suns. The rocket-tubes had been shut 
off and only the steady beat-beat-beat 
of the ventilation pumps came along 
the dark deck where Crane and the 
girl stood. 

“It’s unreal!” Lalla Dee cried. “I've 
often dreamed what it would be like to 
see the stars that we can never see 
through the cloudy skies of Venus, but 
I didn’t dream it was like this.” 

She pointed to a calm, green speck 
of light shining large and bright, al- 
most due ahead of the ship. , 

“That’s Earth, isn’t it? ,1s it really 
as beautiful as everyone says?” 

I “I’m an Eairthman, and my- opinion 
is biased,” Crane nodded. “But I think 
it’s the most beautiful world in the Sys- 
tem. Its snowy mountains and deep 
blue seas; its green fields and qiiiet 
forests and rivers and old cities — yes, 
it’s beautiful. Beautiful and worth 
fighting for, worth dying for-^” 

He had -spoken half to himself, his 
eyes brooding on that calm green 
speck. He became aware that Lalla 
Dee was looking at him intently. 

“We’re always proud of own partic- 
ular world, aren’t we?” he said. 

They stared a little longer at the 
scene, then Lalla Dee turned from the 
wall. 

“I think I’ll go to hed,” she told him. 
“I’ll see you at breakfast, Mr. Idwal.” 
“A sweet kid,” Crane thought as he 
left her at her cabin and walked on to- 
ward his own. ^Then the .perilous task 
ahead of him claimed his thoughts. He 
must search Kin Nilga’s cabin. 

As he sat in his own dark cabin; wait- 
ing for the liner’s passengers to retire. 
Crane’s mind grappled with what lay 
ahead. If Kin Nilga was the possessor 
of the stolen brain, then entering the 
Saturnian’s cabin was dangerous. 

But he had to do it ! Every hour that 
passed brought the Vulcan nearer 
Earth where Kin Nilga could easily 
trans-ship to another liner and throw 
! him off the trail. And every hour in- 
creased the chance that one of the kill- 
er’s diabolical attacks vvould take his 
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life. Crane waited two hours, until si- 
lence filled the corridor. The last pas- 
sengers had sought their cabins and 
only the ship’s officers and men on duty 
in the control and rocket rooms, re- 
mained, up. 

Then quietly the TSS man slipped 
out of his cabin, his hand resting on the 
hilt of his beam-pistol. 

Except for the droning throb of the 
air-pumps, there was no sound as Rab 
Crane approached the door of Kin Nil- 
ga’s cabin. 

He stopped abruptly, stiffened, as he 
came opposite it. ' That door was 
slightly open. And from inside the Sa- 
tumian’s dark cabin came a hoarse, 
smothered cry! / 

Crane shoved the door wide open, 
pistol aimed. He glimpsed a shadowy 
figure bending over the bunk, and even 
as he looked he heard a snap that could 
be only the dull cracking sound of a 
breaking neck! 

Crane knew, in one swift flashy of in- 
sight, that he had been wrong.'" Kin 
NUga was. not the killer ! The real 
murderer was this squat, shadowy 
shape who had just slain Kin Nilga! 

Crane rasped, “Stand where you are 
or I’ll kill you!” 

The shadowy killer turned, started 
across the dark room toward him with 
quick, heavy steps. 

“Stop o^ I’ll fire!” Crane warned. 
And when the shadow did not pause, 
the TSS man pulled the trigger of his 
beam gun. 

The thin white beam from his pistol 
knifed the darkness of the cabin and 
struck the shadovvy, indistinct form of 
his opponent squarely. 

Yet the killer came on! Though 
Crane fired his deadly beam again 
straight into the advancing slayer, the 
shadow did not even falter as he lunged 
through the gloom at Crane! 



CHAPTER III^ 
Voice of the Brain 



C RANE was so stupefied by the fail- 
ure of his beams — which should 
have killed any living thing at this 



close rangeXto halt the killer, that he 
nearly lost his life. Before he turned 
to escape the remorseless figure had 
reached him. 

Hands grabbed Crane in the most 
powerful grip he had ever felt, bruis- 
ing his ffesh to the bone by the 
tremendous strength of their grasp. 
He cried out hoarsely, struggling in the 
dark against that terrible clutch.. 

The grip shifted tdhis neck as Crane 
fought futilely to escape. Even as he 
struggled the TSS man knew that 
another moment would see his neck 
snapped, as those of the guardsmen of 
Doctor Alph’s house had snapped. 

' But his cry had been heard, and the 
alarmed voices of passengers in other/ 
cabins were' suddenly audible. The 
killer, apparently alarmed, flung Rab 
Crane aside and leaped out, of the cabin, 
his heavy steps receding rapidly down 
the corridor. 

Crane, stunned |by the impact and 
bruised by the other’s iron grasp, stag- 
' gered out of the darkened cabin as the 
people burst intp the corridor and' the 
lights 'were snapped on. The second, 
mate of the Vulcan cried: ' 

“What’s the matter here — ” He 
shoved past Crane into the cabin, 
snapped on a light. 

He stared at the bunk in which Kin 
Nilga the Saturnian lay dead, his great 
neck snapped like a straw, then recoiled 
in horror. 

Then he turned on Rab Crane who 
was staggering, disheveled and bruised. 

“Why did you kill the Saturnian?” he 
snapped. 

“I didn’t kill him,’'-’ said Crane. “I 
heard a row in here and c^me in. In 
the dark, the man who killed Kin Nil- 
ga jumped , me, then escaped.” 

“A likely story!” tried the officer. 
“There!s been a mysterious explosion 
and two murders on this liner since we 
left Venus. The explosion was in your 
corridor, the first murder was at your 
dining table. And now you’re found, 
over the body of the second victim 

. . You’re under arrest!” 

— . He had dravvn his pistol, was cover- 
ing Crane with it. Stunned by this 
disastrous turn of events. Crane saw the 
difficulty of his situation. He dared not 
tell them he was a TSS man, or that he 
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sought the great secret from the stolen 
brain of Doctor Alph. This liner was 
a Venusian ship and once these Venu- 
sians learned the brain was aboard, 
they’d search to the last corner to get 
it and its secret for Venus. Then he 
would be through and the secret lost 
forever. 

‘T’m sure you’re wrong about Mr. Id- 
wall,” a jgirl’s dismayed voice was tell- 
ing the officer. “He was nearly a vic- 
tim of the radiuni poison himself, in the 
dining saloon.” 

It was Lalla Dee who was defending 
him. 

Kark Al, the withered little Martian; 
nodded corroboration, snapping, “It’s 
stupid to accuse Mr. Idwal of these 
killings.” 

“That will be for the captain to de- 
cide,” the officer said inflexibly. “You’ll 
have to come to his office at once,” he 
told Crane. “The rest of you people 
return to your cabins.” 

As 'Rab Crane was forced by the 
officer’s gun through the crowd of 
curious, horrified passengers, he man- 
aged to smile reassuringly at the pale, 
distressed Lalla Dee. 

The TSS man’s eyes were searching 
the crowd for Jurk Usk, the Jovian who 
had sat beside Kin Nilga at the dinner 
table. The Jovian, then, and not the 
Saturnian, must be the killer. No one 
else on the ship, now, but the Jovian 
had such strength. And he could not 
see Jurk Usk anywhere. 

H alf hour later, in the captain’s 
office, the veteran, space-tanned 
Venusian who was master of the Vulr 
can faced Rab Crane. 

“Mr. Idwall, all the evidence points 
to you as the murderer of Kin Nilga 
and of the Earthman,” he said. “A 
search of Kin Nilga’s effects has re- 
vealed that he was a member of the 
Saturnian Secret Service. It is obvious 
that you are a criminal he was pur- 
suing, and that^you tried to kill him, in 
the dining saloon tonight, failed and 
succeeded later in killing him < in his 
cabin. A table steward has said you 
questioned him about Kin Nilga’s 
movements.” i 

“But how could I haVe broken his, 
neck like that?” Crane protested des- 



perately. “No Earthman has such 
strength.” 

"I do not know just what means you 
used to murder him,” the captain toW 
him unrelentingly, “but your guilt is 
obvious. You will be imprisoned in 
the ship’s brig until we reach Earth, 
where^you will be turned over to the 
space-court for trial.” 

Crane was led away, down to the 
lowest 'deck of ^ the great liner, and 
thrust into a narrow metal cell on a 
little corrider off the rocket rooms. He 
sat down heavily on the bunk. 

In the dark cell, silent except for the 
steady throb of the ventilator. Crane 
wholeheartedly Qursed the turn events 
had taken. Imprisoned here, he had no / 
chance of securing the stolen brain be- 
fore the Vulcan reached Earth. 

It was plain now that Jurk Usk was 
the marl he sought ; that the squat surly 
Jovian was the shadowy figure who had 
stolen Doctor Alph’s brain. Kin Nilga, 
an agent of Saturn, had been on the 
trail of the brain Just as Crane was. 
Jurk Usk had killed Kin Nilga, and 
tried to kill Crane. Why, he asked 
himself, had his beams not affected the 
Jovian? And had it been Nilga or Usk 
who had killed the Doctor and his 
guardsmen ? 

Now, Crane thought hopelessly, the 
Jovian had a clear field. Kin Nilga of 
Saturn was dead and he, the agent of 
Earth, was in prison for the rest of the 
voyage. When the ship landed, Jurk 
Usk would go free with the brain and 
its doom-freighted secret 

That night passed slowly for the tor- 
mented TSS man. And after morning 
came— ^the morning of a space ship, 
marked only by the turning on of all the 
ship’s lights — Crane’s numbed brain 
fought franticaUy for a plan. ^ 

Gradually fierce resolve began re- 
possessing him. The men of the TSS 
did not give up until they were dead! 
And this mission of hisf was the most 
important any man of the Terrestrial 
Secret Service had ever been assigned. 
He must nOt give up ! He would not, 
while he was alive! ^ 

He stared around the cell with nar- 
rowed, desperate eyes. If he could just^ 
get out of this rat-trap) just get to the 
rabin of Jurk Usk. ; . . 
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He cou/d get out! The inspiration 
came to Rab Crane’s taut brain in a 
flash. It would be a desperate way of 
escape, and perilous. Yet it was the 
only way, and he would try it ! 

He was startled out of his quivering 
intentne'ss by a light knock, a voice out- 
side the locked door. Through the 
barred opening, Lalla^ Dee’s soft face 
looked in at him. ” 

The Venusian girl’s dark eyes were 
troubled and anxious. 

“They let nie come down to see you 
for a few moments !’’ she said. “Oh, I 
know you’re not guilty of these mur- 
ders !’’ I 

Crane’s nerves relaxed^ a little. He 
even managed a grin. ^ 

“Good kid,” he told her through the 
bars. “I’m hot guilty and I can prove, 
it when we reach Earth. But there’re 
more important things at stake than 
my own fate, just now.” ^ 

He pressed closer' to the bars, lower- 
ing voice. 

“Lalla Dee, I want you to do some- 
thing for me. Will you?” 

/ 

M ER head bobbed,' her clear eyes 
looking anxiously into his. 

“I’ll do anything I can,” she prom- 
ised. 

“I want you to find, out for me just 
what cabins are occupied by those who 
sat at our dining table last night,” he 
said.') 

“Why, I don’t see — but I can do that, 
all right. Wait, I’ll go now,” she said. 

She departed and Crane waited tense- 
ly. He had not,^ asked her simply for 
the location of the Jovian’s cabin, be- 
cause he did not even want her to sus- 
pect his paramount interest in Jurk 
Usk. The girl must not become in- 
volved in his desperate scheme. 

She was soon back, obviously still 
perplexed by his request but with the 
information he -wanted.^ 

“The cabins .are all on the second 
cabin-deck, like yours and"mine,” the 
girl told him. “That of Jurk Usk is 
two doors off the main corridor, toward 
the stern. Kark Al, the Martian, is 
three doors beyond that. And the cabin 
of the young Earthman who was poi- 
soned is directly opposite the Mar- 
tian’s. You know. where the rest are.” 



“I know,” Crane said swiftly. 
“You’ve helped me a lot, Lalla Dee. I 
want you to go back up now and for- 
get all. about this, and no matter what 
happens to me,- don’t you say anything 
that will get you mixed up in this af- 
fair.” , 

“Norman, you sound as though 
something awful might happen to 
you,” she told him distressedly. “What 
is it?” / . 

“I’ll be all right,” he repeated. ' “And 
you’re a swell girl, Lalla, Dee.” 

She left and Crane paced the floor, 
seething with excitement. If he could 
just get to Jurk Usk’s cabin. 

'' ^He waited impatiently for the com- 
ing of the ship’s night. When finally 
the lights had been turned off and the 
passengers had retired, and the whole 
craft silent except for the occasional^ 
passing step of a sailor and the throb- 
bing of the ventilators, Rab Crane be- 
gan to act. First he removed his shoes 
and sox. 

Then^he twisted with all his strength 
at one of the metal posts that supported 
his bunk, until he fore it loose. With 
this short, thick club in his hand, he 
climbed upon the now shaky bunk and 
reached up toward the grating of the' 
ventilator-tube.^ 

The tube was almost two feet across, 
a round pipe connected with the main 
ventilation system which dispersed 
oxygenized fresh air constantly to 
every room in the ship. Crane inserted 
his club in the grating and pried. The 
grating came loose with a little snap, 
and he poised, listening. But, appar- 
ently, no One had heard. 

He stuffed the club into his trouser 
band and drew himself up into the ven- 
tilating tube. He got one shoulder in, 
then the other. The tube was a ter- 
ribly tight fit but he inched steadily 
forward in it. In his face beat the con- 
stant flood of fresh, tangy air, and in 
his ears throbbed the distant pumps. 

/ Soon the tube opened into a vertical 
pipe, a somewhat larger one leading up 
to the decks above. Crane climbed 
slowly up this, bracing himself with 
bare hands and feet against the smooth 
sides. 

Blindly he wormed upward in the 
dark pipe until he came to the place 
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where a branch tube led horizontally 
into the second cabin-deck, his goal. 

Now he began to count the branch 
tubes that led ofF into the separate cab-'^ 
ins. Two branches further should be 
the tube leading toVjurk Usk’s cabin. 
And Jiirk Usk, no matter how dia- 
bolical his ingenuity, would never ex- 
pect death to come to him through the 
.ventilator ! 

1 

TEALTHILY Crane inched for- 
ward and into the second branch 
tube. At its end was a light grating. 
Crane peered down through this into 
the dark cabin of the Jovian, located 
the dark bulk of the bunk. , 

Crane gently opened the grating and 
dropped soundlessly into the cabin. 
As he landed, Jurk Usk awoke! 

Like a vdldcat, the TSS man sprang. 
As the Jovian sat up, the club fell on 
his head and he sank back, stunned. 

Swiftly Crane tore strips from the 
blankets and bound and gagged the 
man of Jupiter. Then he turned on the 
lights and looked around the, cabin, his 
heart beating rapidly. 

“He must have the brain somewhere 
in the cabin,” Crane told himself as he 
started a swift search. 

Ten minutes later he stopped, thun- 
derstruck by the results of his search. 

“Good God, the brain isn’t here! 
Then Jurk Usk isn’t the killer, after 
all I” 

He had searched every cranny. The 
brain of Doctor Alph was not here, and 
his inspection of .the Jovian’s belong- 
ings had convinced Rab that Jurk Usk 
was really what he claimed to be — a 
shipping magnate and not a secret 
agent. 

Then neither Kin Nilga nor the Jov- 
ian, after all, was his deadly opponent ! 
Yet they were the only men on board 
with the enormous strength the killer 
possessed. If neither of them was the 
murderer, who could be ? 

The lopcal answer to that question 
forced itself on Rab Crane’s brain. He 
could not believe it, could not under- 
stand it, yet it rose before him with 
the cold force of reason. Glistening 
perspiration broke out on the Earth- 
man’s bronzed brow. 

Leaving Jurk Usk bound. Crane 



climbed back into the ventilating tube 
and inched onward again through the 
great pipe. ' I 

Slowly, silently he crawled forward, 
turned off at the third next branch 
tube. Again Crane wormed toward the 
grating opening into a cabin. And this 
cabin was lighted. 

Even before he reached the grating. 
Crane heard a voice that made his hair 
stand on end. A thin, monotonous 
metallic voice, utterly without expres- 
sion. 

And it was pleading tonelessly, 
“Why do you riot kill me now that you 
have my secret? Please kill me — please 
kill me—” 

Rab Crane had found the stolen 
brain at last ! For this voice he heard 
was the mechanical loud-speaker.yoice 
through which the living brain of Doc- 
tor Alph was” speaking ! 



CHAPTER IV 
Yellow Doom 



VERY nerve quivering. Crane 
inched forward. At last he 
stopped, his face almost against the 
grating, peering down into the lighted 
cabin. His gaze riveted on a table that 
stood between the bunk and a wooden 
crate. '' 

On that table stood the thing he had 
risked his life to trail — a black metal 
case eighteen inches square. It had 
recording-dials in its face, a tiny micro- 
phone earphone, and the r o u n d 
diaphragm of a small loud-speaker. 
And inside that innocent-looking case, 
in its preserving serum, still lived the 
brain of Doctor Alph! 

And Doctor Alph’s brain was still 
speaking in that dreadful, toneless 
voice. 

“Kill me! Please kill me— ” 

“Not yet, my dear Doctor,” mocked 
the man standing'in front of the brain- 
case. “The death you crave will not 
come until I have completely tested 
this secret of yours.” 

That mocking man who spoke, the 
diabolical brain-thief and murderer, 
was Kark Al, the little Martian! 
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Crane even now could not believe his 
eyes. How could this little wisp of a 
Martian have broken men’s necks with 
his bare hands, have withstood the fire 
of his beams unhurt? 

It seemed impossible! Yet, some- 
how; it had been done. Even though 
Crane ' could not comprehend , the ex- 
planation, he knew that at last he 
looked on the man he sought. 

Kark Al’s eyes were cruel pinpoints 
behind great spectacles. “If you Ijave 
tried to deceive me,” he told the brain 
warningly, “if you have not told me 
all your secret^ — ” 

“I have told you all. You have made 
the culture for yourself,” said the brain 
thinly. “Kill me and release, me from 
the torture of this horrible existence!” 

Rab Crane was softly releasing the 
catch of the ventilator grating. He had 
no weapon but the club and this 
withered little Martian was the most 
resourceful and remorseless killer he 
had ever encountered. 

He crouched in the tube, .stealthily 
opening the grating. Then the grating 
came loose too suddenly and slipped 
from his hand, 'falling to the floor with 
a clang. Kark A1 whirled— 

And Rab Crane sprang! He shot 
out of the tube like adiving projectile, 
propelled by a terrific effort of his 
hunched muscles. He landed full on 
-the Martian just as Kark A1 drew his 
beam-gun. 

They crashed to the floor together. 
The Martian was cat-like in his quick- 
ness, but Crane was fighting with mad- 
ness born of desperate urging, and the 
withered little red man was no match 
for the Earthman’s strength. 

Crane tore the gun from Kark Al’s 
hand, brokedoose from the Martian and 
-covered him with the weapon., ' 

“Stand still, Kark AIJ’’ he told him. 
“My beams didn’t seem to hurt you 
last night, for some reason, but I think 
that if I fire them into your face how, 
you’ll die.” ^ 

Kark Al’s enormous spectacles glit- 
tered at Crane in calm curiosity. 
“C^ane, the Earthman,” he said coolly. 
“It ,was ingenious of you to come 
through the ventilator. I congratulate 
you.” 

“Yes, Crane the Earthman,” Rab 



Crane said savagely. “And I’m taking 
this brain and the secret it gave you, 
for Earth !” 

T he brain of Doctor Alph spoke 
rapidly in its toneless voice: 

“That secret is not for any planet, 
Earthman ! It means' doom for ' the 
rest of the Solar System' if it is ever 
released by any. planet. You must de- 
stroy it — and destroy me !’/ 

“What is the secret?” Crane asked 
tensely of the square black case, his ^ 
gun held steady on the coolly smiling ' 
Martian. 

“It is death itself, for all organic life 
it touches,” the mechanical^ metallic 
‘^yoice answered. “A nevir kind of bac- , 
teriophage, a strange, semi-organic 
microscopic life which ordinarily preys 
only on bacteria. I, Doctor AJph> 
veloped'this new species, and it, preys 
not alone on bacteria but on all organic 
life, expanding with incredible rapidity 
as it assimilates food. 

“A mere pinch of this deadly new 
bacteriophage culture dropped on a 
plant would be enough to destroy rap- 
idly all life on that planet ! The culture 
would spread like lightning, envelop- 
ing and devouring all organic matter 
like a flame of death running across 
, that world. And Kark A1 has a vial of 
the culture in his pocket ! When he 
stole my^ brain, he also stole a tube of 
the death culture. That vial in his 
pocket can sweep whole worlds clean 
of life !” ^ 

Crane staggered beneath the dread- 
ful revelation. ^ 

“God in heaven !” he whispered to the 
Martian. “And ypu ,woiild use that as 
a weapon of Mars, against other 
worids?” 

He thnisjt out his hand, his eyes blaz- 
ing with the trembling fury he felt. 
“Give rne that vial!” he said. 

A gun-muzzle abruptly prodded 
Crane’s back and a low, clear voice 
said : ^ 

“No, that vial goes to me! Drop your 
guhl”\ 

Dazedly Crane let the pistol fall from 
his hand. He turned slowly. 

Lalla Dee, the Venusian girl, had si- 
lently entered, the cabin door behind 
him and was cpvering both him and the 
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Martian with a beam-pistol. 

Her face was no longer that of a soft, 
pretty school girl but was chiseled in 
lines of stern resolve. 

“Lalla Dee!” cried Crane. "What 
does this' mean?” 

“ft means, Rab Crane,” she' said 
steadily,, “that just as you work for 
Earth, and Kark A1 for Mars, I work 
for Venus! Yes, I’m a member of the 
Venusian Secret Service. Headquar- 
ters sent me on this ship at the last 
minute when they learned that Doctor 
Alph’s brain had been stolen. We had 
been trying to get Doctor Alph’s secret 
for ourselves, of course, and knew that 
the thief would try to get away on the 
first ship. 

“I thought at first that you had the 
brain, but I soon saw that you didn’t — 
that you were on the trail of it just as 
Kin Nilga and myself were. So I 
watched you, thinking you might know 
enough to lead me to the person who 
did have it. And you’ve done so. 
When you asked about the cabins to- 
night, I' kept watch outside them.” 

She held out her hand to the smiling 
little Martian. 

“The vial of culture, Kark Al,” she 
said. “It and that brain go back to 
Venus.” 

“Lalla Dee, you’ll have to kill me be- 
fore I’ll let you get the culture and the 
brain, to be used, perhaps, against 
Earth!” Rab Crane cried. 

“I’m sorry. Crane, really,” she said. 
“But just as you love Earth, so do I 
love Venus.” 

“You two need not continue the use- 
less argument,” Kark Al said. “The 
culture and the brain go where it ^ has 
always been destined that they should 
— to Mars.” 

“You think you can keep them even 
now, with my pistol covering you?” 
Lalla Dee said incredulously. “You’re 
mad !” 

Kark Al chuckled. “Your ridiculous 
beam-pistols ! Do you think such toys 
are of any use when you are fighting 
me, Nald Arkol?”' 

“Nald Arkol of Mars!’’ Crane’s ex- 
clamation of amazement was echoed by 
the astonishment of the girl’s widened 
eyes, as they both stared at the 
withered little red mail. 



OR they knew that they stood face 
to face wtih the most mysterious 
and dreaded interplanetary ' spy in the 
whole Solar System — the head of . the 
great Martian Secret Service, the' ice- 
hearted super-spy whom no man had 
ever seen but about whom every secret 
service man had heard terrible legends. 

The little Kark Al was glittering at 
them amusedly. 

“I see that you have heard of me,” 
he said. “Do you still think a stupid 
beam-gun is enough to fight me?" / 

He laughed harshly. 

“No, it is time to end this little 
comedy. Seize them, Thoh!’’ 

In answer to his shrill order there 
rose suddenly put of the wooden crate 
beside the table, ,a squat, horrible fig- 
ure. It was' human in shape and wore 
grotesquely the clothes of a man. But 
it was not human. It was a metal 
robot! A mechanical man! ^ 

The robot sprang toward Rab Crane 
and the Venusian girl. Lalla Dee 
fired- at it. The beams hit the robot 
squarely, splashed off. It was made of 
some rare metal impervious to or- 
dinary atomic beams. In the next in- 
stant it had seized Rab Crane.and the 
girl, was holding them helpless in its 
huge metal arms. 

“Now you know how the men in Doc- 
tor Alph’s house_jvere killed,” Kark 
Al exclaimed triumphantly. “Also Kin 
Nilga, the Saturnian spy who had 
learned I had the brain and whom I 
had to kill for that reason. This robot, 
Thoh, whom I smuggled aboard as 
machinery samples, can be operated by 
direct order or remote cimtrol. 

“And now he and I and the brain 
— and you two prisoners, also — are go- 
ing to leave the Vulcan! A Martian 
naval cruiser has been secretly trailing 
this liner, waiting to pick me up when 
I leave the ship, I’m leaving now and 
taking you two with me. If I left you 
here dead, someone might read from 
your brains the nature of bur new 
secret weapon. Aboard the cruiser. I’ll 
torture Valuable information from you, 
then destroy you complete^. And 
then — ” I 

The eyes of Kark Al expanded in 
blazing emotion that held the helpless 
man and girl paralyzed. 
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“/Then the deadly culture and the and they looked out into the star- 

secret of Doctor Alph will go to Mars, gemmed blackness of space. 

And sorhe day ships of Mars will go Rab Crane saw now that the Mar- 
forth and drop a death vial like this one tian had slung from his shoulders a 
on each of the other planets! ; We’ll square insulated case which he knew 
sweep all the rest of the Solar System ' contained the brain of Doctor Alph. 
clean of life. Then our people can go And as he realized that the Martian 
forth and take ( every world from was achieving final success, he tried 
Mercury to Pluto for ourselves. Every- desperately to attack him. 
thing — all the Universe for ®^ars!” But Kark A1 at that moment stepped 

Rab Crane struggled wildly in the calmly out from the lock into empty 
robot’s inflexible grasp. space! The chain at his belt yanked 

Then he opened his mouth to shout Lalla Dee and Rab and the robot after 
for help. Better anything than that'' him. They all floated there in space, a 
Kark A1 keep the secret. human chain, scraping^the hull of the - 

“No! You do hot give an alarm!” huge,' liner as it forged onward. 

Kark A1 hissed, and sprang forward Kark Al’s hand-rocket flashed flame, 

with pistol raised butt foremost. its impulse dragging them all forward. 

It crashed down on Crane’s head in They moved ' outward from the liner, 
a ^stunning blow and the TSS man pulling away from its' gravitational 
knew nothing more. drag. The stern of the liner dwin- 

When he returned to consciousness died swiftly until only its lights 
he found himself wearing a heavy were visible, and then those too 
flexible metal suit. A space-suit! Its vanished. The Vulcan was gone! 
glassite-fronted helmet was bn his head They floated alone here in space, the 
and he brikthed tangy oxygen from the Martian and his two bound, helpless 
tank inside the air-tight suit., prisoners and the great impassive < 

Crane tried to rise and found that robot, who needed no space-suit be- 
the wrists of his , space-suit were tied cause he did not breathe.^. Kark A1 no 
together. Beside him lay Lalla Dee, longer used his hand-rocket, now that 
unconscious and similarly clad in- a , they were' free of the liner. Crane knew 
space-suit, also bound. They were in jhat he was waiting for the Martian 
one of the Vulcan’s space-locks, both cruiser to reach them. ; 
inner and outer doors closed. They turned slowly as they floated 

Then Crane saw Kark Al. "The Mar- there, the immense starry firmament 
tian was getting into another space- seeming to revolve around them. Rab 
suit. The great robot stood motionless glimpsed Lalla Dee’s white face, con- 
beside its master. scioiis now, through the glassite front 

Kark Al bent over Crane finally, said of her helmet. His own heart was 
coolly in his muffled voice, “Thohigot numb with the cold of ultimate failure, 
you from my cabin to this space-lock A few lights appeared against the 
without anyone in the s ship seeing us. stars in the direction opposite that in 
Now we are leaving the ship!” j, which the ‘Ku/can had gone. TheTights 

The Martian, once inside his suit,' came closer and Rab saw they were 
quickly secured a chain ,to his belt and those of a long, grim black spaceship 
tied it to the waists of the others so coming slowly and, cautiously through 
that he and the two prisoners and the the void. The Martian cruiser that had 
robot formed a human chain. , been secretly trailing the Vulcan! 

Kark Al flashed his , hand-rocket 

T hen Kark A1 quickly took down three times, then repeated the^ signal. 

from the rack beside the row of' The Martian cruiser veered, came to- 
space-suits, a hand-rocket-'-a small af- ward theni, its bow rocket-tubes firing 
fair whose reactive push was enough to brake its speed. The human chain 
to move sevttal people in the void. was dravvn slowly toward the cruiser 
Kark Al touched a button and the by its gravitatiorial attrkctibn. Soon^ 
outer door of the lock slid open. The they bumped alorig its, metal side., 
air in it puffed out with a sharp sound, Kark Al.dfew them toward a space- 
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lock that waited, open and ready. He 
jerked them inside and shut the outer 
door. Air hissed into the lock from 
storage tanks. Then the inner door of 
the lock opened and into it ran a half- 
dozen men, red-skinned, bristling- 
haired Martian officers in thq gray uni- 
form of their planet, and pulled them 
into the ship’s inside. 

One of them was the\captain of the 
cruiser. Excitedly he helped Kark A1 
out of his space-suit. Crane and Lalla 
Dee, still in their suits, lay beside the 
silent robot. 

“Nald Arkol, did you get the great 
secret?” the Martian captain cried. 

Kark Al’s eyes flashed behind his 
spectacles as he answered, pointing to 
the square insulated case he had 
brought. 

“Yes, I got it! The brain of Doctor 
Alph and his secret !” 

He drew from his pocket a metal 
tube and took out of it a glassite vial 
filled with a yellow, fluffy substance. 

He held it up proudly. 

“Gentlemen, this is the secret that 
will make our planet sole master of the 
Solar System. This cultute will destroy 
all life on every world, and give us all 
nine planets for our empire !” 

The Martian officers cheered wildly, 
their faces flaming. 

_ “The day of Mars has come at last !” 
they yelled. 

m AB CRANE’S brain was a tur- 
moil as he looked through his hel- ~ 
met at the vial Kark A1 held aloft. The 
deadly culture — and it was in a glassite 
vial 1 The TSS man saw, in that instant, 
the superhuman chance to snatch eight 
planets from the jaws of doom! 

He took that chance ! Witli one wild 
upward lunge. Crane threw himself 
forward. His tied metal-clad hands 
struck the vial in Kark Al’s grasp and 
knocked it to the floor. The glassite vial 
tinkled to shattered fragments. 

“Gods of Mars!” screamed Kark A1 
as the vial broke. Then death was on 
him, was on them all, and those were 
his last words. 

The fluffy yellow substance o,n the 
floor seemed to explode outward over 
the Martians, expanding vnth the- speed 
of light, covering them with a thick 



blanket of yellow fluff faster than the 
eye could follow. 

It was the deadly bacteriophage 
Doctor Alph had cultivated, multiply- 
ing with the incredible speed the 
scientist had spoken of, devouring the 
flesh of the Martians like flame devour- 
ing tinder! , 

' Kark A1 and the other Martians were 
already indistinguishable, disintegrat- 
ing mounds of yellow fluff. The stuff 
covered the helmets space-suits of 
Rab Crane and Lalla Dee but could 
not penetrate through their air-tight 
glassite ;suits. 

’ Crane brushed the yellow fluff wildly 
from before the eyes in his helmet, saw 
that the incredibly expanding bacterio- 
phage had puffed out 'through the 
whole interior of the Martian cruiser. 
He could hear dim screams as every 
man in the ship, every atom of organic 
life, was fastened on and devoured by 
the culture. 

Then, in a short while there was 
silence inside the cruiser. The Martians 
were gone,/ devoured. The ship held 
only the masses of ravening yellow life 
that had destroyed them! 

Crane staggered clpse to. Lalla Dee. 

“Try to unbind my wrists,” he said 
in a muffled voice, through the helmet. 
“But^for God’s sake don’t open your 
suit in the slightest or you’re doomed !” 

“I’ll — ^I’ll try,” said the Venusian girl 
shakenly. 

Her trembling bound hands finally 
. managed^ to undo the bonds around 
Crane’s wrists. He unbound her, then, 
and released the chain that had tied 
them to Kark A1 and the robot. 

The huge robot, Thoh, still stood im- 
mobile beside them. The mechanical/ 
man’s metal body had not been af- 
fected by the devouring bacteriophage, 
but he had received no order from his 
master to act, and had not moved. 

Crane pushed Lalla Dee into the 
space-lock and told her: 

“Take a hand-rocket and get as far 
out in space from the ship as you can. 
I’ll be with you in a moment.” 

She obeyed, opening the outer door 
of the lock, stepping out into the void 
and using the hand-rocket she had 
picked up to propel her away from the 
Martian cruiser. 
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In a few minutes she saw Crane’s 
space-suited figure ^leaping out of the 
space-lock, using another hand-rocket. 
She met him, grasped his arm as they 
floated together at a distance from the 
cruiser. 



Crane told her. -“They’re turnings 
around to come back and pick us up.’’ 
“And Doctor Alph’s brain perished 
in that explosion too?’’ Lalla Dee cried. 
“No one- else will ever find the secret’ 
of that culture?” , 



“What did you do?” she cried to L, “No one else, thank God!” said 
him, her ^ voice conducted to him by -Crane. “It’s a power too great for any 
their touching space-suits. world to have.” , 

“I made sure that that cruiser vwll “I’m glad that neither of us won this 
- never drift . onto any world and loose game, man of the TSS I” she exclaimed, 
that awful plague there,” he told her. “And I’ll give the Vulcan’s officers ah 
“I laid a fuse to its tanks of rocket- ^ explanation that will "satisfy them, 
fuel.” ^ without letting them know the truth.”s, 

Even as Crane spoke, the distant “Look, there comes the ship now !” he 
.Martian cruiser suddenly burst into said, pointing. 

terrific light, a destr05ring explosion^ Far off against the solem stars, the 
that flamed for a moment like a new lights of the returning Vulcan were 
sxiri, then vanished. showing. But Rab Crane was, gazing 

"That I destroys the plague on the past them, toward the distant green 
cruiser,” Crane told her. “Now for our- light-speck of his own world. No one 
selves — the culture is smeared all over there but<his Chief would ever know 



our suits. 



took his hand-rocket and with 
.Mm its flame carefully seared every 
square inch of the outside of-her metal 
suit. Lalla Dee did the same for him. 
The last germs of the deadly culture 



the danger that had threatened that 
smiling world — and that had been 
averted. I 

Only the, Chief would ever know, 
and all tlie reward that Rab Crane 
would ever get from him would be a 
little r longer, stronger handshake than 



(had been destroyed. usual. ' 

“Before I laid the fpse, I used the^ But that was reward enough for a 
cruiser’s radio to call the Vulcan,” ' man of the TSS. 
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HE moon — dead, eternally mys- 
terious. Yet tonight it shall give 
forth the strange secret which I 
aloiie know and which I have, until 
now, preferred to leave untold. 

I can see it rising silvery and full 
over tl^e eastward mountains, shining 
over this range whereon my cabin sits, 
illumining the valley. Below and to the 
west, the little airport is proudly out- 
lined in crimson boundary lights; up 
behind the hangars, the radio range 
towers blaze in red-and-white dignity 
against the distant shadows of the 
mountain gaps around Bellefonte. In- 
side the range station the radio beam 
clicks, keeping whatever aircraft dis- 
turb this glorious night straight on the 
Newark-Cleveland run. The quiet, ev- 
eryday efficiency of modern science. 

The houses down in the Gap are 
brightly lighted, as are the scattered 
homes up arid dpwri Nittany Valley. 
Over at the Park most of the young 
folks arc dancing and drinking and 
having a grand time. Mary Ellen’s 
there with Ralph, I guess, probably sit- 
ting in the park listening to the swing- 
time music from the pavilion and think- 
ing that the moon is very' very 
beautiful. 

Beautiful, yes — and more promising 

than it has been for a hundred million 

/ 




Everything seemed to flare up in a blinding 
cosmic cataclysm 
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years! Promising even greater peace 
and security than this for, all of earth ! 

It seems to be rising more swiftly to- 
night — as if it is in some great, cosmic 
hurry to have done with what must be 
done. It really isn’t, of course.- The 
rhythm of the system is luichanged. 
Just my shattered nerves, I guess, and 
my imagination. Computations tell me 
that the silvery orb will be at the zenith 
in respect'to this longitude at 1.1 :03 — 
the strangely alien accumulator plates 
and grids are angled squarely towards 
that sector. 

My hands are clammy near the mas- 
ter switch which will stimuluate the 
condensers, making them ^receptive to 
whatever may coine pulsing across the 
airless void. I’m wondering if it. is 
there, waiting ; if it will come when the 
time is at hand ? And if it does come, 
what then? What then? 

S EVEN days I would have thought' 
the whole thing mad— the idea of 
me sitting here, alone, waiting^ for 
something which a lifetime of common- 
sense existence should tell me is im- 
possible. I’ve always been a material- 
istic, two-feet-to-the-ground radioman 
^ — Henry W. Dailey, Operator-in- 
Charge of the Department of Com- 
merce Radio Station at the airport. 
Chief Radioman in the Naval "Reserve, 
a lug, blond, handsome cuss — at least, 
that’s what Mary Ellen used to say 
whenever I complained about the pro- 
file that some strong-jawed ancestor 
had wished on me. 

Seven days ago I had dozens of 
friends over in town plus the one and 
only girl and went out practically every 
night to parties and .socials ; but now 
they think Tm crazy — up here alone in 
a heatless cabin, refusirig to see anyone 
except Dave Bruce and Doc Todd, sup- 
posedly on sick leave. They only kno^ 
what Doc and Dave told them — that an 
electric shock had ruined my nerves. 

I can’t tell them what really hap- 
pened ; people won’t believe some 
things. Even Bruce knows a lot more 
than he’s telling. You see, he was the 
only one . who saw me the night it hap- 
^ned. Wev,boith know that there are 
some mighty strange people scattered 
throughout the recessed fastnesses of 



the Hell Stretch, but even they couldn’t 
believe what I have been afraid to tell 
them. 

Perhaps they’ll understand after to- 
night — understand why I look as I do. 

I suppose my physical change is too 
great for man’s credence, but perhaps 
it shall not have been in vain. Perhaps 
that which is coming will solve man- 
kind’s economic and social ills with its 
pledged panacea and repay whatever 
strength and years of life that I may 
give. 

I recall vividly that miraculous tele- 
pathic advent of just a week ago : 

The station was rather deserted that^ 
night. Bruce and I were on duty, hold- 
ing down the graveyard watch from 
midnight until eight, I in the radio 
room, he in the weather bureau office. 

It was clear outside — clear and. unlim- 
ited aU the way to the Rockies. A per- 
fect night for %ing. 

Commercial ^ships droned over occa- 
sionally, keeping contact with their 
company stations, riding the beam. 
There were no army ships in the air — 

' the department gang usually keeps 
contact with army equipment — and no- 
body seemed to want to bother us at 
WWQ. 

Dave was making up a weather map, 
and I was quite busy with three broad- 
casts per hour, listening to and report- 
ing the interlocking ranges, getting my 
broadcast dope and putting it on the 
teletype during the “twenty-of” se- 
quence each hour. 

I went out about 1 :20 to check 
Dave’s temperature readings and, inci- 
dentally, let the cool, night winds 
sweep the cobwebs from my brain. The 
night was beautiful, the Milky Way 
mistily mystic across a^star-filled sky. 
The mbon,^in quadrature, was taking 
its apparent path down the western 
heavens. I stopped a minute, looking 
at the scarred \old satellite, and think- 
ing, as is a young moon-gazer’s wont, 
of -the one girl. 

'Suddenly something deep down in- 
side of me went tense. /Poetry and 
sentiment were banished. There,, where 
the moon should' have been in dense 
black ahadov/ — there in the very heart 
of that dark quarter— a light gleamed 
— a tiny pinpoint like a hermit sun far " 
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off In infinity. I thought of Coleridge’s 
star within the “horned moon’s nether 
tip,’’ but that astronomical discrepancy 
didn’t seem quite so funny now. There, 
was something so eerie abo;ut it that 
my flesh creeped. I laughed a little 
shakily, incredulously — started to call 
Bruce. 

E lectricity snapped faintly 

upon the hangar’s roof. I shifted 
my gaze. A scintillant flame shifted 
from the radio antennae and swung, a 
pointing, searching, pendulous finger, 
up toward the four range towers on the- 
slope; then came swinging back. Just 
a little tight beam like that of a flash- 
light fully focused, visible for a few 
hundred feet up into the air where it 
seemed to fade away into the starshine. 

I started to cry out. Then the finger- 
struck at me, cut right into the very 
nerve center of my being — excruciat- 
ing, pure, raw, tmabating agony. 
Everything seemed to flare up in a 
blinding, cosmic cataclysm, and the 
little airport at Bellefonte was gone 
and there seemed to be nothing in all 
of the deeps of space but absolute 
darkness and constant, sweet, swim- 
ming pain. 

It came out of that inky obscurity 
like an unseen projectile, smiting 
ihy naked brain with inconceivable 
force. Thought — pure, unadulterated 
thought! - Words there were not, so I 
cannot interpret into speech its com- 
ing. There were tonal qualities in it — 
rich overtones of mysticism and super- 
nal prowess — a running, tinkling tune 
of perfect accord and happiness against 
a ponderous, ordered background of 
concrete knowledge and polished skill. 
The cerebral emanations of something 
that was distinctly not human and yet 
was somehow akin to man in feeling, 
hence, in thought. 

A pulsing beat came into that strange 
wave of thoughts. Questions came. 
Whole ideas. A planetoid recently 
hurtling through space, passing dan- 
gerously close to Earth. My brain was 
goaded into action. Planetoid? Of 
course ! I thought of “Object' Rein- 
muth 1937’’ which passed within 400,- 
000 miles only a few short months 
before — within five' and one-half hours 



of striking our little world. 

What, the beating query came, if 
upon that had been a vessel from outer 
space bound on exploration — a vessel 
whose occupant had sought to leave the 
planetoid and to reach Earth when it 
glimpsed that fertile world swirling in 
space? What if, its weak power sys- 
tem exhausted, it had been caught by 
the moon’s lesser but closer gravity, 
and had been drawn to that satellite? 

Purely rhetorical speculation, those 
thoughts. Whatever it was, something 
'was telling me those things and I was 
inert, immovable in some dark, pain- 
filled void, listening. 

' Firom its own system — ^here it gave 
a vague thought-picture of a dying 
binary sun whose planets were growing 
cold and inhospitable, faster than the 
evolving races could acclimatize them- 
selves to the change — this being had 
come through space via the planetoid, 
and, taking off from its carrier, had 
crashed before reaching the world it 
sought. 

It had fabricated a beam similar to. 
those common in its own system — a 
beam whereby thought waves and, 
with adaptations, both animate and in- 
animate objects might be transported 
over great, airless gulfs. It could send 
no materiaLobject, however, from the 
moon to Earth unless there were a 
suitable atomic assembler and, radio^ 
wave receiver on the other end. Some- 
how, by a trange intuition, it had 
sought me out as being capable of con- 
structing such an apparatus. 

I T gave me strange instructions as 
to the machine’s construction; an 
intricate pattern of wave condensers, 
vacuum tubes, electroma'gnets. A plan 
wavered into blueprint cTeamess with- 
in my brain. A command came with it 
— a stern, inexorable command, de-^ 
manding utmost secrecy and immedi- 
ate action. 

In return for which were promises — 
promises of peace and security, plans 
for the abolition of war and discontent- 
ment, scientific secrets which would 
build a hateless Utopia on Earth — all 
the great knowledge of that distant 
system was to be man’s future 
possession. 
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And then suddenly that black, limit- 
less void was gone — all of it, the pain, 
the blackness, the pulsing thoughts — 
and I was lying beside the rainfall 
counter on the airfield at Bellefonte. 

' Dave Bruce was standing over me, ask- 
me who I was arid where was Henry 
Dailey? ^ ‘ 

I told him to cut the kidding, that he 
. knew damned well that I was Dailey. 
Hearing my voice, he seemed- to gasp ; 
then he leaned over to peer at me in-' 
tehtly. A terrible -oath escaped his, 
lips ; he recoiled as one horror-stricken, 
his eyes wide, vyhite ovals in the moon- 
> light, his lips parted, mute. 

Struck dumb myself by the fright- 
ened aspect of his face, I got stiffly to 
,my feet, pushed past him and entered 
the radio rooip. He followed, still 
silent. ' •- ' 

I felt infinitely tired, ' numbed by a 
namel^s paralysis, the reaction 'from 
that agonizing, all-peryading pain. I 
crossed to the tnirrot; 

“Look 1” I said. “Are you blind ?” 

And there, before that accursed glass, 
somiething tightened an iron fist, on 
my heart.. A moan was wrenched front 
my lips at the specter I saw. My hair 
had turned pure white and my face 
was, as drawn and sunken. as that of an 
old, old man! 

“Henry!” Dave cried. “What hap- 
pened? Oh, my God! How — ” I 
dropped into a chair, buried my aching 
head in palsied hands.' I sat there, 
stunned,, quivering. My brain was a 
kaleidoscope of mad Noughts. And 
then suddenly they were soothed as if 
some great, soft, persuasive melody 
had stolen in aihong' them. I felt' no 
regret at whatever had happened to 
my body. I was thinking of the future,, 
of the Rider out there ^one in the 
blealoiess of a lifeless and airless world, 
waiting and depending on me. My 
duty was to him and to the generations 
of mankind yet unborn. And so of him 
I said nothing. 

“I can’t tell you, Dave,” I said slowly. 
“It’s something you wouldn’t-'- 
couldii’t believe. No one else could, 
either. I'll call up Weste^elt and get 
him to take o'ver the watch. I’m gomg 
up to my cabin, and you please bring 
Doc Todd up as soon as you’re off 



1 - 

watch; Don’t say a word about this 
until Doc has seen me.” , ^ 

T odd gave me a thorough physi- 
cal examination that next day , and 
told me to take it plenty easy. If he 
hadn’t known' better, he said, he would 
have taken me for a man sixty years 
old. He queried the cause, but I. didn’t 
tell him. I couldn’t tell him of that 
strange beam message out' of ’ space. 
More rational things than that have 
proven men insane ! ^ ' 

>, I told him I’d explain a week from 
that day. The week is up tomorrow. 
Meanwhile he’s spreading the gospel 
that I have had a bad electric shock and 
must have complete rest. Of course,, I 
couldn’t let, Lyman and Dick and, es-- 
pecially, Mary Ellen, see me like this. 

^ Dave brought - me all the stuff I 
needed. I didn’t have to buy much — 
only a few adapters, small electro- 
magnets and vacuum tubes. I had 
about everything iii the line of radio - 
equipment here already. I bought a' 
dictaphone, too, so that I might record 
all that has happened and whatever yvill 
happen. Success or failure, mankind 
shaQ know of it. 

I’ve been sitting here talking into 
the mouthpiece for almost a .halfThour 
, now and the inoon is nearing the zenith. 
I’ve fastened on the headgear which, I 
believe, is for instructions during the 
transference, and my hands are at the 
switch. Yet, I’m suddenly afraid. 

What is going to Happen? What 
more can happen , than that which has 
happened to me?. What weird thing 
came across ,these two hundred and 
thirty-eight thousand miles to make pie 
as I am? What will it do as it comes 
again? I’m wondering if, after all, it’s 
worth the risk? 

The isignal tube is glowing. I^can 
feel the IWder calling. I must answer. 
I’m closing'the switch. ,I can hear the 
generator humming jn the side shed. 
It’s dying out and I can feel a vague 
thought coming. There’s a cry of tri- 
umph in ''it, piercing as the arhplified 
whine of a Carrier beam. Oh, God, 
there’s laughter ringing through it, 
kmd, triuihpbant lau^ter. It cum and 
sears like a white-hot file on raw. nerve 
tisues. It’s easing iip now and sooth- 
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ing thought-pictures are coming, mys- 
tic, insubstantial — 

I can see a promise of beautiful 
other^-worldly things;" peace and quie- 
tude, white and towering buildings, 
frail and gossamer bridges in the sky. 
I can see the paths of righteousness to 
■ which mankind is so often blind. Peace 
— ^the way to universal amicability and 
contentment ! 

Utopia — all that is perfect and good, i 
the consummation of ideals) man at his 
glorious peak! 

But, oh, God, the pain — the seething, 
boiling pain I 

S FEEL as if the very life is going out 
of me, as if something is trying to 
crowd it out and usurp my body ! Oh, 
can this then be? Can this be pure 
thought drained from the body of some 
other being? The ego, the conscious- 
ness, the very soul traversing some 
spatial carrier beam to take up its 
abode in my body ? 

The headgear — must remove it — 
can’t; hands won’t move — only pain — 
slicing pain. 

And now I’m laughing, too, despite 
the agony — laughing at this universal, 
comic tragedy — I can’t stand it much 
longer. I see my hands, wrinkled and 
blue and twisted, shriveling still more 
before my gaze; the strain of that alien 
mentality is .blasting away the very 
substance of my being. After all, how 
could this — this^Reinmuth Rider know 
man’s pimy mental capacity, man’s 
weak^physique, man’s inability to pos- 
sess, concurrently, two egos, two in- 
tellect ? Thought — unlimited, radio- 
active — but not entirely omniscient. 

Fm blind — blind! It’s coming with 
a Saming rush! A , hell-wave — pierc- 
ing, stabbing, tearing—Oh, my — 



*Note: This is the end of Henry Dailey’s 
dictation. I arrived in time to hear him utter 
a, horrible, soul-searing scream. A screech- 
ing, babbling, whimpering maniac running 
amok beneath the Congo moon is but a 
feeble imitation. I’ve heard both! ,And the 
body — that wasted, shrunken, half-inciner- 
ated corpse — I will not attempt to describe 
it. After conference with the proper,' au- 
thorities, I have destroyed the record. That 
scream— man was never meant to hear such 
as that! I’ve wished a million times that I 
had never heard it. — ^J. C. Todd, M.D. 
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THE SUBMERGING ELEPHANT 
.100 B. C. 

HE speaker for the divers bowed 
formally. "" 

“I deplore the' loss of your 
good ship, Roman, but the goods shall 




Willy Ley 



be recovered. What is it my men have 
to look for?” 

“Rugs,” answered the Roman with 
the dignity befitting a wealthy mer- 
chant. “Rugs from the Orient and 



weapons, good Roman swords and 
shields, and succinum.” 

“Succinum?” repeated the diver. 

“Ita est, succinum. From the frozen 
North, near the shore of a vast estuary 
of cold but steaming water, they dig it 
from blue Earth. , Elektron, the Greeks 
call it.” 

“Elektor!” the diver repeated. “Sun- 
Glare from the frozen North, what the 
Arabs call amber.” 

^ “if you recover all I had on board 
I’ll pay you one-tentH of the value,” 
said the merchant. “Such is Roman 
custom.” 

“We are on Rhodes/’.reminded the 
chief diver with a smile.; “Our daws 
protect us.” 

The Roman sighed. He knew these 
laws. If the water was eight cubits 
deep the divers could take one-third of 
what they recovered. Eight cubits was 
twice his own height. The water might 
easily be sixteen cubits deep ; then the 
'.share of the divers would be one-half. 

Fleetingly he' thought of' the co- 
limpha in which it was said Alexander 
the Great had visited the bottom of the 
seas. But Alexander, the story went, 
had been confined in this barrel or 
whatever it was. He could look around, 
but that was all. One should have an 
open colimpha, thought the Roman 
with another sigh. Then these out- 
rageous fees to divers would not have 
to be naid. 

He^nid pay. There was nothing else 
to do. 
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PressuTe-pToof underwaleT tank for surveying the bottom of the seas 



After his return to Rome, Calicus, 
the merchant, happened one day to 
speak on the subject of colimphas to 
Fuscus, a i^n who spent aU his time in 
libraries and in communing with phil- 
osophers. Laughingly Fuscus told him 
that he should visit a circus as soon as 
a new transport of wild animals from 
Africa had arrived. There he would 
see an elephant, an animal with 
a breathing tube that functioned even 
if the whole body and head were sub- 
merged, Aristotle, the teacher of Alex- 
ander the Great, the obese Fustus said, 
had suggested ''that such a leather 
armor for men should be constructed; 
an armor equipped with a breathing 
trunk. 

The merchant decided at once to 
have such an armor built. And he did. 

There was a pool on his estate in 
which the armor could be tried- Mar- 
cus, one of his slaves, knew this pool 
well. He could swim and dive and was 
not afraid to try the new armor. When 
the time came _f or the trial, Marcus 
marched into the water with firm steps. 
As long as his head was visible all was 
well. But suddenly, at a depth of only 




Divitig suit, said to hare been invented by 
Aristotle, after the principle of a submerged ele- 
phant sticking its trunk out of the water for 
breathing. This picture is taken from a book 
from the year 1430 
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two cubits (36"), the slave collapsed. 
He was dead when they pulled him out 
of the pool. 

Calicus told Fuscus about the out- 
come of the experiment. 

“It is strange,” said the learned man. 
“Thrice I’ve heard of the leather armor 
of Aristotle being tried ; thrice the men 
died. And every one of them died be- 
fore reaching a depth that you and I 
could reach without armor. I do not 
understand’it.” 

The merchant cared nothing for the 
scientific worries of his learned friend. 
Marcus had been a good slave worth 
many gpod coins. He would never sac- 
rifice another man on foolish experi- 
ments. He did not care to acquire 
knowledge that did not pay. 

He was a good Roman citizen. But 
he was also a merchant. 

Nor could he know how long would 
be the day before an Austrian physi- 
ci^. Dr. Stigler, experimenting upon 
himself with a similar contraption, in 
1920, discovered why it was inevitably 
fatal to try this type of diving suit. For 
the Austrian scientist, two thousand 
years later, was to find' that the col- 
lapse was caused by the difference of 
pressure. 

While the entire body of the diver 
was under high water pressure the 
lungs were only under atmospheric 
pressure. This caused a severe heart 
strain because most of the blood of 
the body was forced into the heart and 
lungs. Doctor Stigler was,to find that 
a depth of one foot could just be borne, 
two feet were decidedly uncomfortable 
and in trying to stand six feet he ex- 
perienced within ten seconds a heart 
strain that put him for three months in 
a hospital. 

THE DIVING BELL 
1662 A. D. 

H e knew that his crew was on the 
verge of mutiny, that they would 
rebel if he did not give the order to re- 
turn. He knew, too, that too long had 
he been deaf to their complaints ; so re- 
luctantly he gave the order. 

And then William Phipps went to his 
cabin, locked himself in. He had failed, 
^but it was hard to admit failure. 



A carpenter by profession, Phipps 
had become a sailpr for love of the sea 
and of ships. He had learned about that 
Spanish pirate vessel lying oh the bot- 
tom of the seas not far from the niouth 
of the river La Plata and had offered 
his services to his king, Charles H. If 
be could only be given command of a 
ship, he had promised, the pirate loot 
would go to the crown. 

The ship had been given to him ; he 
had sailed to the mouth of the river La 
Platai And how, failure. The Spanish 
pirate ship had simply disappeared. 
Some sea current had buried it under 
sand and mud. And the crew, weary, 
homesick and ill, had forced him to re- 
turn. 

He knew that he would not be wel- 
comed in England. But on his arrival 
there he promptly made a new proposi- 
tion. Nobody listened. Obviously, the 
carpenter was mad. To go to the' bot- 
tom of the sea and take air along to 
breathe? Nonsense! 

Only one influential man listened. 
The Duke of Albemarle. He ordered 
built a contraption such as Phipps out- 
lined, and tried it on the Thames. It 
was a diving bell, and much to the sur- 
prise of everybody-T^xcept the Duke 
and Phipps — it worked. This result 
encouraged the king sufficiently to 
send Phipps to South America again, 
this time with a diving bell. 

But again the pirate vessel could not 
be found. Phipps was almost ready to 
admit failure for a second time when 
one day he noticed a bimch of sea-weed 
that did not drift with the tidal cur- 
rent. One of the Indians aboard was 
ordered to investigate. He reported 
that the weed had caught in a floating 
line, the other end of which was at- 
tached to a sunken vessel. 

The diving bell was at once brought 
into action, and the first descent jrielded 
a large bar of silver. Phipps was vin- 
dicated, and much of the pirate treas- 
ure was brought to England. 

In spite of this success, however, 
the diving bell did not come into gen- 
eral use until Dr. Edmund Halley con- 
structed one in 1717. A depth of ten 
fathoms was attained with this model, 
and' the conquest of tfie deep had 
progressed one more step. 
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DEPTH 
AHAINABLE 
with VARIOUS 
METHODS 



of DIVING 

Diving without equipment 
allows to reach a depth of 
30 meters for a few 
minutes. Forty meters can 
be reached with ordinary 
diving suit where air is 
forced under pressure into 
the helmet by means of a 
pump. A modern diving 
suit equipped with com- 
pressed air bottles makes 
it possible to attain a 
depth of 90 meters for 
two or .three hours. If 
the ratio of oxygen and 
nitrogen is changed some- 
what a diver may go to a depth of 140 meters 
for a few minutes. Only a steel armor which 
resists the pressure of the water enables the 
diver lb go still deeper and to work there for a 
few hours 



, tout's 



THE FIR^T SUBMARINE 
1777 A. D. 

SMALL vessel passed Gover- 
nor’s^sland in utter sile'rice. Its 
commander was nervous, for dawn was 
almost breaking and his ship was not 
proceeding as fast as he had hoped. 

The delay was mainly due to that un- 
heard-of contraption they were towing 
behind them; a strange little vessel. 
A noiseless signal at last informed the 
man in the odd craft that the com- 
mander in the vessel ahead was giving 
orders to cast off the rope' and that he 
was now to proceed alone. 

Sergeant Ezra Lee, sitting alone in 
the tiny craft, pressed a lever with his 
foot. A valve opened and admitted 
water into the vessel. It sank until it 
was almost awash. Removing his foot 
from the lever he began to crank a han- 
dle. A propeller turned, and siletitly 
and almost invisibly the craft moved 



sluggishly on — on toward where ships' 
were anchored in the Bay, warships of 
the British. They had New York Har- 
bor bottled up, hoping to win the re- 
bellious colonies back to the crown. 

The strange craft, designed by one of 
the sturdy men who were fighting for 
independence, reached the British 64- 
gun ship, HM.S. Eagle, undetected. 
Ezra Lee could have touched her stern 
when he closed the lid of his primitive 
conning tower He pressed the valve 
lever again, his craft sunk. Lee hastily 
began to manipulate the various de- 
vices: 

There was a forward propeller and a 
vertical propeller.^ Two brass pumps 
forced the water out of the hull if he 
wanted to ascend. 

A weapon of offense aVaited Lee’s 
use, too — a mine with a powder charge 
weighing 150 pounds. It was attached ^ 
to the outside of his boat, and con- 
nected to a large wood screw that 
could be operated from the inside. The 
plan was to drill this screw into the 
hull of the enemy vessel, detach it from 
the wooden submarine boat and leave 
screw and mine with the enemy while 
the submarine hurried away, after set- 
ting the detonation clockwork. 

But luck was not riding with Ezra 
Lee on this maiden attempt to blow up 
the enemy from an underseas craft. 
The tide swept him away because he 
could not work propeller and wood 
screw simultaneously. . Hardily he tried 
to drill at a point where broad iron 
strapping supported the hinge for the 
Eagle’s rudder, but had to giye that 
up. Possibly he was forced to that 
when the air in his craft became too 
stale. It was supposed to last for only 
thirty minutes. 

Suddenly detected by the English, 
he had to flee in a series of dives. 
Under way he let the mine go — after- 
wards he explained that it slackened 
his speed too much — and it exploded 
harmlessly. Luckily for him he 
escaped, but the first submarine that 
actually attacked an enemy was de- 
stroyed crfter one or two more unsuc- 
cessful attacks. It found its end in the 
Hudson River; 

Many years later, in 19^26, an eld man 
who had practiced medicine in Georgia ^ 
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died. To his neighbors he had been 
Doc Bush of Old Bush. When his will 
was opened it was learned that he had 
in fact been David Bushnell, born in 
1742 in Saybrook, Connecticut; grad- 
uated from Yale' in 1775; inventor of 
the submarine boat Turtle. 

After various disappointments he 
had left for France to offer his inven- v 
tion to the French government Dis- 
appointed again, he had returned to his 
native America, chjmging his name, his 
residence, and profession, trying to 
forget that he had ever had such a 
drearn. 

But in France he had met another 
American, the artist and engineer, 
Robert Fulton. And Fulton in 1800 
built Nautilus. It was tried on the 
river Seine near Rouen, and the mistake 
is often made of acclaiming it as the 
first submarine that could actually dive 
— and come back up. 

THE UNDERSEA TANK 
1965 A. D. 

^^ENTLEMEN,” said Professor 
Wilbur at the banquet given in 
his honor by the National Oceano- 
graphic Society, ' “gentlemen, I am 
humbly grateful for, and flattered by 
the praise you shower on me. Still I 
cannot help but feel that you are ex- 
aggerating. It is\true, I did invent the' 
underwater tank, have built several 
models, the latest of which might be 
termed successful. And I did make the 
exploration trip to a depth of several 
hundred ^meters off the Florida coast. 
But I did no more than combine a num- 
ber of known facts. 

“You are all familiar with the vari- 
ous diving inventions of the last five 
centuries, most of them discarded after 
tests. Whatever device was used it 
was always found that the human body 
could not stand up. Divers in diving 
belts got what they called “the b^ds,” 
known' to physicians as ‘caisson ' dis- 
ease.’ It was caused by nitrogen dis- 
solving in the blood under pressure 
and returning to the gaseous state 
when the pressure was relieved too 
suddenly. Therefore, much time was 
lost in descent and ascent when the 
depth exceeds ten meters. 



“The same difficulties were found in 
diving with diving suits, no matter 
whether the air pressure was forced 
upon the diver by a pump or by com- 
pressed air from portable steel con- 
tainers. Diving without pressure 
proved a hundred per cent fatal, on ac- 
count of ‘Stigler’s sickness.’ 

“It was obvious, then, that thete was 
only one way of reaching bottom in 
deep, water: tO don an armor that 
would bear the strain of water pres- 
sure without exerting any of it on the 
body of the diver. Following this 
trend of thought, Schuetz and others, 
in Nineteen-twenty built steel diving 
armors that permitted work at a depth 
of two hundred meters. A few years 
later Barton and Beebe designed the 
so-called bathysphere, a heavy spher- 
ical steel shell that was lowered from 
a ship. The depth it attained was 
more than five hundred meters. "The 
first photographs of deep sea life were 
made from this sphere. / 

“What I did was to combine the mo- 
bility of steel armor with-the tough- 
ness of a bathysphere. To be frank, I 
thought af first of an improved sub- 
marine. But although I am riot an ex- 
pert designing engineer I soon found 
lout that a submarine strong enough 
to, dive, say four hundred meters, and 
having a sufficiently large safety 
factor would- be ,too heavy to float. 
Such a device would weigh almost two 
tons eyen when completely submerged. 

“It was in reading of a new army 
tank of this weight that I saw the solu- 
tion. Why not, I thought, put ' my 
heavy submarine on wide caterpillar 
tracks, abandoning propeller for a 
wheel drive? 

“I tried it, and I- nearly lost my life 
during the first test When I chanced on 
a soft and muddy spot at the moment 
one of the wheel chains broke. So the 
next model was a definite improve- 
^ment, but I was not satisfied. Neither 
am I satisfied with the present model 
although it makes possible a survey of 
the sea bottom to a depth of two hun- 
dred and fifty meters. 

“The next model will have to be 
large enough to be equipped with a 
water lock so;that the diver maiy leave 
the tank in "a special steel armor. 
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Eventually my invention will make 
surveys to a"depth of three or four hun- 
dred meters possible. Thus can be 
explored every large lake on Earth, 
the Caspian Sea, ^e Mediterranean, 
the Black Sea, the Baltic and the North 
Sea, and every bay, sound and gulf on 
the globe.^ Only the real deeps will 
then still be inaccessible, as they will 
probably remain for all time to come.” 

SUBMARINE WARFARE 
1975 A. D. 

T he commander of the i Twenty- 

third Underwater Tank Battalion 

was much displeased with the position 
in which he found himself, and said so 
in plain military language. 

For seventy-two ^ hours they had 
waited, buried in the mud of ^ sea 
bottom at^ a depth of 270 meters, not 
far from one of the undersea canyons 
which had caused so much scientific' 
excitement when they had been discov- 
ered a few decades before. It was the 
duty of this, battalion to guard the en- 
trance to the harbor. The commander 
knew that it was of paramount impor- 
tance to hold this position, since there 
was hardly any other possibility for the 
enemy to break through the defenses. 
The front lines were rigid, the air de- 
fense impenetrable, the surface of the 
sea covered with' chains of mines, ex- 
tending for many square miles and 
reaching down to a depth of 120 
meters, as deep as enemy submarines 
could go before their hulls, cracked. 

If, unknown, the enemy had de- 
veloped submarines that could attain 
greater depths, or if they should decide 
to drop underwater tanks from ships 
farther out, much damage might be 
done before they could be spotted and 
destroyed. Therefore several bat- 
talions of underwater tanks had been 
secretly dispatched to guard the harbor 
of the Nation’s capital. The 23rd bat- 
talion guarded the left “shore” of the 
submerged canyon, the, 19th battalion 
the right “shore.” A few more were 
scattered to right and left. 

The commander of the Twenty-third 
knew how such an attack worked. He 
had once been In commanci Of a ^uad- 
ron that had penetrated all enemy de- 



fenses and entered an enemy harbor. 
More than forty ships had been de- 
stroyed and much damage done to the 
fortifications before the enemy recov- 
ered sufficiently to fight back. Still, 
seven of the two dozen tanks had 
'escaped and five had managed to re- 
turn to the^comparative safety of their 
own under-water lines. 

Such warfare was at least interest- 
ing. But to wait buried in ooze, with- 
out a whiff of fresh surface aiir for 
days was without interest whatsoever; 
marking tinie inside of one of those 
foul-smelling steel monsters that were 
more than a hundred feet long and 
thirty feet wide and too heavy to move 
except'where completely submerged. 

Suddenly one of the many instru- 
ments burred alarm signals. At last 
the enemy was attacking ! Under- ~- 
water tanks were speedily informed 
by wireless aquaphone that an enemy 
carrier had been caught dropping^tanks / 
overboard. At least a dozen tanks had 
disappeared in" the water before a 
bombing squadron had sent the carrier 
after them. 

Listening tensely, the commander 
heard crisp details of a massed attack 
that was being launched. A good por- 
tion of the enemy’s battle fleet was, just 
outside the barrage of mines, sub- 
marine flotillas were attempting to 
break through, heavy fighting was 
blasting through the air. Hardly half 
ah hour had passed before the instru- 
ments of the Twenty-third tanks re- 
corded the approach of a number of 
enemy tanks. 

The Twenty-third battalion waited, 
torpedo tubes ready. About twenty of 
the enemy tanks were forging on, un- 
aware of the surprise in store for them. 
But they soon were made aware with 
calamitous swiftness. Eleven of them 
subsided at the opening barrage, their 
hulls punctured, their crews dead be- 
fore they realized they were caught in 
a trap. The^ others defended them- 
selves with their 6acks literally to a 
^sea wall. 

But the defenders were superior in 
numbers. A few more tanks of the 
enemy were overpowered and de- 
stfoyed, the remaining four or five 
were forced toward the„ rim of the 
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under-water canyon. Suddenly they 
disappeared, sliding down the steep in- 
cline of the wall of the canyon. 

The defending commander called his 
own tanks back. These enemies were 
no longer to be feared. The additional 
two miles of water pressure they would 
meet when reaching the bottom of the 
incline would flatten them out. Noth- 
ing man-made could stand a greater 
depth than a mile. 

THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA 
2155 A. D. 

T he pilot looked away from the 
creeping needle of the depth indi- 
cator for a moment and spoke into the 
microphone that carried his voice to 
the main cabin of the submarine. 

‘'Gentlemen, please accept my con- 
gratulations. We just passed the six- 
teen-hundred-meter level and still 
everything is well. The deep-sea div- 
ing record is ours.” 

Professor Tillotson acknowledged 
the congratulations with a few friendly- 
v/ords, disconnected, and turned to the 
others in the cabin. 

"It is hard to understand why these 
engineers never grasp a new principle 
unless they see it work,” he observed. 
"I took the trouble to prove to this 
man — a most able man, too— ^that my 
energy screen cannot possibly collapse 
under any amount of outwise pressure 
because it automatically draws twenty- 
five percent more power from the auto- 
matic power releases than it needs to 
equalize the pressure. Unless the 
necessary output supercedes\ the 
capacity of the generators, or unless 
the fuel is exhausted, the screen has to 
hold.” 

One of the three reporters permitted 
to accompany the' try-oiit trip asked a 
question. About some fish that were 
^swimming near the windovv. 

“Oiir submarine is one hundred 
meters long,” answered Professor Til- 
lotson “It is a normal sub of the type 
used for exploration in shallow water. 
It could not stand a depth of more than 
a hundred rneters. But at ten meters 
the automatic screen begins to work. 
It is spherical since, its energy radiates 
from one point. The diameter of the 



screen is one hundred and twenty 
meters, extending- five meters in front 
of the prow and fifteen meters behind 
the screws and rudders. These surface 
fish you see were caught inside the 
screen arid we brought them down 
with us. They are under the pressure 
prevailing .at a depth of ten meters. 
So is the hull of our sub and so will we 
be when we leave it in normal diving 
suits. Probably these fish wonder why 
the night came so fast this time.” 

The vessel was sinking steadily. 
The engines were no longer working. 
Only the atomic generators that fed 
the screen^ were active. The pilot’s 
eyes gleamed as he saw that the depth 
indicator had reached 2300 meters. 
The submarine mountain chain in the 
niiddle of the Atlantic Ocean ought to 
be near now ! I 

Then a slight jarring of the vessel 
announced that the screen had touched 
ground. The vessel seemed to float 
above the bottom of the ocean, its cen- 
ter sixty meters above the point where 
the screen touched ground. Nothing 
could pass through this screen, noth- 
ing but ethereal vibrations such as 
light, magnetism and gravity. 

The men ernerged from the water 
lock of the submarine, equipped with 
light surface diving suits. 'There was 
not much they could do, however, for 
they could not penetrate the screen. 
Surrounding them on all sides, it 
seemed to be a gigantic ball of glass, 
so thin, so transparent as to be invis- 
ible in water. And this invisible shield 
seeming to be vibrating. With eyes 
that realized they were gazing on a 
scene never' before spread out before 
human eyes, the men in the diving 
suits looked in awe at the fantastic 
landscape beyond the screen, illumi- 
nated by the powerful searchlights of 
the vessel. Then reluctantly they re- 
turned to the lock. ' 

The real experiment was to begin 
hovjr. Nothing could penetrate the 
screen. That was fully proved. And 
soniething must be further done before 
it could be of practical use. But the 
solution of this dilemma was simple. 
A second set of atomic generators had 
been installed in the ship. These now 
built up another screen, five hundred 
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meters in diameter. A tremendous 
amount of life of the deep was caught 
in the space between these two screens 
as the other screen cut deep into the 
bottom of the sea. Then the inner 
screen was released. 

The ship still floated, immovable, 
sixty meters above the ground at the 
bottom of the ocean. It could not 
move, anchored as it was even more 
rigidly now than before. But that 



mattered little. Everything inside the 
larger screen was accessible now to the 
divers. Again man had triumphed 
over the forces of Nature — and men, 
diving men at the bottom of the sea — 
were exultant. 

Deep sea life had been trapped. The < 
bottom of the sea to an extent of more 
than four hundred meters was man’s. 
Everything was open for study. The 
real exploration of the deep had begun. 
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'E looked from Schultz to me, 
and because I was behind the 
desk he^ knew I was the. man 
he wanted. He limped past my worried 
secretary and carefully set the box on 
Tho doslc 

“Mr. Collins?” he asked. “I am 
Joseph Liederman.' I want to see you.” 
I nodded vaguely. I was already 
]umpy enough — as was everybody 
working for the company — without 
looking up and' seeing standing in my 
door a man who looked enough like 
Steinmetz to be his twin brother. If I 
hadn’t known that Steinmetz was dead 
I would have thought the wizard from 
Schenectady was paying us a surprise 
visit. 



Steinmetz was a little man with black 
eyebrows and a bulging forehead. 
Joseph Liederman was a little man 
with black eyebrows and a bulging 
forehead. At least he said his name 
was Joseph Liederman. 

You know how a new and unex- 
pected situation will leave you groping 
in the dark. You don’t know exactly 
what to say or do. Especially if you 
are already upset. 

It wasn’t that I am. not accustomed 
to meeting inventms. I meet 'enoughN 
of them to know how to talk to them. 
It was the fact that this fellow looked 
like Steinmetz. That^ and the trouble 
we had been having. 

I sat there^and stared at him for sev- 
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eral seconds. My secretary closed the 
door, ds she^weht out' and I recovered 
a'little of my shattered poise. • ' 

"Er — yes, I am Collins. Sit down. 
What can I do for you, Mr. Lieder- 
man?V 

“I understand,” he began^ “that your 
company has been caused of trouble a 
great amount due to the fact that 
fluctuating your power output has 
been. I am sorry. Of course, I had no- 
ticed that my own lights blinked, when 
the primary coil was started turning, 
but I did not realize that there was over 
your lines a kick-back which interfered 
for a few seconds with the generation 
of your power—” 

There was the taint of a foreign ac- 
cent in his voice. He didn’t always get 
the words in, their proper positions. 

Schultz, took a long, deep breath and 
then seemed, to quit breathing. He is 
head of our experimental and testing 
laboratories. He has a long horse face, 
frowsy red hair, and he looks like he 
just .got off the train from Podunk and 
is seeing the city for the first time. But 
he has a degree from one of the biggest 
engineering schools in the country and 
he knows more about currents than 
any nian we employ. He inhaled deeply 
and the air whistled through his nos- 
trils. 

r batted my eyes a couple of times. 
What kind of a nut was Liederman? 

“I — er — admit we have been a little 
worried about minor variations in our 
power output. No trouble, you under- 
stand. Just minor fluctuations,” I an- 
swered. I tried to sound casual and 
convincing, but it was a little more ^an 
I could manage at the moment. 

M inor variations, hell! Schultz 
hadn’t had enough sleep in 
months because of those variations. 
Neither had any of our engineers or 
linesmen, nor even President Watson, 
nor the Board of Directors. 

Persistently, over a period of months, 
the power we were supplying had been 
subject to erratic variations. At almost 
any time during the day or the night, 
the power would drop suddenly, motors 
would slow and the lights of the city 
would dim. Several seconds would 
elapse, and then the lights would grad- 



ually return to their normal brilliance. 
Every user of light or power would call 
us up and warit to know what in the 
devil was the matter with us, didn’t we 
know how to operate a utility company, 
or didn’t we give a damn about service, 
or what? 

Our engineers had checked every 
generator we owned and reported the 
generators in perfect condition. Our 
linesmen had gone over every foot of 
high-lines and removed every leak, 
and the lights still blinked 1 

We knew that nobody was stealing 
our power and that it wasn’t leaking 
Vway from us. Our engineers were 
going nuts trying to figure out how 
laws they regarded as immutable could 
go haywire. For it boiled down to that. 

The high pressure steam hummed 
through the turbines, the generators 
cooed to themselves, and suddenly they 
didn’t produce their normal output. 

We had been going over plans for 
further checking when Liederman 
came in. 

“As soon as I understood what was 
happening, a filter I installed and your 
troubles stopped. That was three days 
ago.” 

Schultz exhaled his breath in a pant- 
ing sigh. I just sat there and stared at 
Liederman. Of course, one of our em- 
ployees might have told him that we 
were having trouble. Possibly he was 
trying to take advantage of our difficul- 
ties to sell us something. 

But how did he know that the varia- 
tions had ceased three days ago? I 
blinked at him. Inside of me something 
was turning cold. You never know 
when another Einstein is going to pop 
out of obscurity and upset all scientific 
thinking. You never know how much 
scientific theory is right and how much 
is wrong, bepause the scientists — even 
our engineers who take our money for 
what they are supposed to know — are 
in reality only doing a lot of high-pow- 
ered guesswork when you get down to 
fundamentals. 

“Did — did you cause those varia- 
tions?” Schultz interposed softly. 

Liederman inclined his head in a 
grave courteous nod ! 

“I am soriy, yes. The primary coil 
of my large generator was motor- 
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driven ab^ the motor was dravving its 
current from your lines. When the’ 
primary started turning, there was a 
momentary kick-back over your lines 
and this kick-back neutralized the cur- 
rent your generators were producing. 
It was unfortunate and I had not in- 
tended to cause you inconvenience.” 

There was silence in "the room when 
he finished speaking. I could dimly 
hear my secretary pecking away at her 
typewriter in the next room. The shouts 
of the newsboys, the tooting of, auto 
horns, the clamor of the bell of a street 
car, came up from the streets below 
us. The familiar sounds of the city 
But -here there was labored silence. 

^ Remember my position and back- 
ground. My title, assistant to the presi- 
dent, sounds very nice, but about all it 
means in my case is that I am the guy - 
who sees the men who have invented 
gadgets they think we will buy at fancy 
prices. The things they try to sell us ! 

My job is to tell the inventors in the 
nicest possible way that we are very 
sorry but we cannot use the idea; You 
know — pat ’em on the back \yhile you 
kick 'em in the pants. And if a worth- 
while idea comes alongy I test it and 
report to the president. Every big com^ 
pany has a man who sees the inventors. 
Ninety-nine percent of the gadgets 
brought to us are worthless. But that 
one percent^ — 

Brother, you better watch, out for 
that one percent, for you never know 
when some timid little man is going. to 
come tiptoeing into your office and lay 
on your desk a gadget that is worth 
millions. , ’ 

i realized then that I was staring at 
the box Liederman had put on my desk. 

“I don’t understand,” Schultz seemed 
to whisper. “What does your generator 
produce?” 

Liederman’s face wrinkled into a half 
frown. His eyes— black, they were, as 
black as midnight — seemed to turn in- 
ward, as if he were trying to look inside 
his own skull and find, an answer to a 
perplexing problem. 

“That I do, not know,” he answered 
finally. “My generator produces a force 
that is much cheaper and more efficient 
than electricity. But I do not know the 
exact nature of that force. . . ” 



/ I stuck my neck out. 

“You are trying to sell us something 
and don’t know what it is?” I rasped. 

He looked at me. 

“You sell electricity, don’t you? Do 
you know what it is?” ' 

My face was probably a beautiful 
, shade of red. He had me. I don’t know 
what electricity is, in spite of the fact 
that the company I work for generates 
and sells it. Nobody from the president 
do^wn knows what we sell. The engi- 
neers, with charts and graphs and slide 
rules, know a few things this force will 
do, and unless you are familiar with 
these engineers, they will give you the 
impression they know what they are 
talking about. 

If you pin them down, they will go 
off into theory and finally start giving 
you answers in pure mathematics, but 
if ypu .boil down all their theories and 
formulae, you will find they add up to 
exactly nothing. Smart meii, these en- 
gineers ; but the things they doii’t know 
would fill the Doomsday Book. 

“But we know what electricity will 
do,’’ I came back at liim. 

“And I know what this new force 
^will do,” he answered patiently. “Mo- 
tors it will turn, bulbs it will light, it 
will flow over wires. .1 think, perhaps, 
it is of electricity a new form.” 

, Schultz looked at me. He was beg- 
ging me to shut up'; He turned to Lied- 
erman. 

“Could you give us a demonstration, 
of this generator?” he asked. 

“Certainly. That was my purpose in 
calling on you.” He pointed to the box 
sitting on my desk. 

“There is the household generator of 
the future. The equipment housed ,in 
that box costs only a few dollars. At 
the cost of a few cents a morith,'it will 
develop enough power to operate a nor- 
mal household.” l 

Schultz, didn’t bat an eye lash. Nor 
did I. But I knew, at that moment, that 
Liederman had better be a liar, had bet- 
ter be another cracked inventor'. Be- 
cause if he was telling the truth — well, 
you figure it out. We have about thirty- 
seven million dollars invested in gen- 
. erating equipment arid transmission 
lines. It wouldbecome junk almost over- 
night. What a splash that gadget would 
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make in our economic civilization. You 
think about it. I don’t dare. 

B ut I knew, in that moment, that a 
mighty big one percent had come 
tiptoeing into my office, so big a one 
percent that I didn’t know what to do 
about it. 

“Ben Collins,’’ said Schultz out of the 
comer of his mouth. “Let’s take Mr. 
Liederman and his box down to my 
lab and do some checking.’’ 

That was perfectly all' right with me. 
Schultz started to pick up the box 
but Liederman brushed his hands aside. 
“No, no, sir. I will carry that.’’ He 
lifted it like it was full of TNT. In 
a way, I guess it was. 

As we started through the private, 
exit my secretary came from the recep- 
tion room. She closed the door before 
she spoke. 

“Mr Mr. Collins, there are two 
men out here, asking for Mr. Lieder- 
man.’’ 

Liederman spim to face her. 

“Tell them 'I am not here,’’ he hissed. 
“Tell them you never heard of me. You 
understand?’’ His voice was a sibilant 
whisper. 

Liederman’s words scared the girl. 
She drew back away from him. 

He turned to me. 

“I am sorry, Mr. Collins. Two men 
have been annoying me for about six 
weeks. How they ever learned about 
me, I cannot understand. They have 
even tried to break into my workshop. 
The' police I do not care to appeal to. 
The men want this.’’ He hugged the 
box. “And they must not have it!’’ 
Schultz grunted. 

“I’ll say they must not have it.” 

I didn’t know whether they were bill 
collectors or rivals from another com- 
pany trying to get hold of Liederman 
before we got to him, but I knew what 
to do about this. 

“Tell the men we know of no Mr. 
Liederman, that we never heard of 
him.” 

“But — ” she persisted. 

“If they as much as smile at you, call 
the cops.” 

“Yes sir. But—” 

Her insistence annoyed me. 

“But what?” I snapped. 



“But they have guns,” she whispered. 
“I know one of ^em has a pistol. 1 
saw the bulge in his pocket and I 
thought you would want to know.” 

It was so preposterous that I laughed 
at her. ' 

“Nonsense! You been reading detec- 
tive stories again. Go on out there and 
tell them we never heard of anybody by 
the name of Liederman.” 

Schultz already had the door open. 
Even if there had been forty men in 
the reception room, each with two 
guns, he wouldn’t have given a damn. 
He wanted to see that generator work. 
Anyhow, the girl was probably imagin- 
ing things. 

Schultz has been with us about six 
years. He is about thirty-three, only a 
couple of years younger than I am. I 
have ffequently worked with him in 
testing gadgets offered to us, but thiss. 
was the first .time I had ever seen him 
excited. Every red hair on his head 
was trying to stand on end. 

He knows more of the theory and 
practice of electrical engineering than 
I do. My job is to know dollar values. 

Usually he is the height of dignified 
aloofness when considering some new 
idea for us. He doesn’t have to look 
twice to know whether it won’t work. 
Or if it will. 

He led us down to his lab. He kicked 
out his assistant and locked the door. 

Liederman set his box on the table 
and Schultz took charge. 

The box was about eighteen inches 
long, eight inches wide, and twelve 
high. The top was hinged. Liederman 
folded' the top back and Schultz and I 
stuck our noses in to see what we could 
see. I was disappointed, but Schultz 
was panting like a kid in toyland. 

T ucked down in one corner of the 
box were four small dry cells. They 
were wired in series to a small motor 
that was coupled directly to a compact 
coil of wire so arranged that when the 
motor turned the coil turned with it/ 
Around that coil, but not touching it, 
was ah unorthodox secondary coil wound 
with heavy copper ribbon. I guess it 
was copper. It looked like it. 

The windings of the secondary 
crossed and criss-crossed at crazy 
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angles so that it almost made you cock- 
eyed to try to follow the windftigs. Set 
on each side of the secondary was — 
remember the old peanut tubes. They 
took a volt and a half on the filament — 
the voltage of an ordinary dry cell — 
and whatever you happened to have 
handy to use on the plate. 

Liederman had two of them on each 
side of his secondary coil. Obviously 
they were used to produce some kind 
of an oscillation. Or were they? I tried 
to follow the wiring diagram but there 
were too many condensers and coils in 
that box. The ends of the secondary' 
winding came up to an ordinary outlet 
plug-in the side of the box. 

‘Tf you have meters — ” said Lieder- 
man vaguely. 

What did he think we were running? 
Schultz snapped questions at' him. 

“AC or DC? Voltage limits?” 

I “This force cannot be called either 
alternating or direct,” he answered. 
“And, within reasonable limits, T-can 
produce any. voltage you desire.” 

|That stunned Schultz for a few sec- 
onds, made him a little doubtful. He 
laid a heavy meter on the table, ran a 
plug to the outlet oh'' the side of the 
box. 

“Okay, Mr. Liedernian. Produce me 
current at one hundred and ten volts, 
please.” ' 

Liederman nodded. He thrust deft 
fingers into the box and shifted a series 
of small swishes that apparently con- 
trolled input. He moved a final switch 
and the peanut tubes glowed faintly. 
The primary coil started turning as the 
tiny motor picked up speed. ' 

Liederman pointed to his motor. 

“In my larger installation at my 
/workshop,” he, said, “the motor was 
naturally larger and was wired from 
city cmrrent, your power, fluctuations 
resulting—” 

Schultz didn’t hear him. He was star- 
ing at the meter on the table and he 
looked like a man seeing something he 
cannot beUeve. If he had known as; a 
positive fact that the next second the 
earth would open and swallow him, I 
do not believe he would have been any 
more excited. His eyes were fixed and 
glassy. When he spoke, his voice was 
hushed with awe. 



“Beri,” he begged. “Will you look, 
please, and tell the if you see what I 
do—” 

I looked. That damned meter was 
registering a current flow at one hun- 
dred and ten volts! 

“Certainly,” said Liederman softly. 
“You requested that voltage, did you 
not?” 

Frankly I was stunned. Ever since 
Liederman had walked into my office^ 
looking' enough like Steinmetz to be 
his twm brother, I had had the feeling 
that I was in the presence of one of the 
greatest men — if not the greatest — that 
this age has produced. But you can’t 
get an idea, like that through your head 
in minutes, or I can’t. I’ve seen too many 
fakes. When that meter registered one 
hundred and ten volts . Well, my 
eyes told me I saw it, but I hadn’t 
realized what it meant in terms of dol- 
lars and cents, in human values, in eco- 
nomic, social, and .political changes. 

Yes,^I mean political changes. Gov- 
ernments coiald fall because of this man. 
You don’t need bands' playing and 
speeches in the name of patriotism and 
roaring cannon to upset gpvernments. 
One little invention would do it. Whit- 
ney’s cotton gin . . 

What this invention really meant be- 
gan to get to me when Schultz discon- 
nected the output from the meter and^ 
connected it with a five horse-power 
motor with a brake arrangement that 
we use for testing. 

UT of that box, eighteen inches 
long and twelve inches high andA 
eight wide, flowed enough current to 
set that heavy motor spinning. It was-, 
our motor, so there was no chance of 
trickery, Schultz slapped on the brakes 
and, the leather smoked and the motor 
bucked and hummed — and turned. 
There was power in that box, wonder- 
working power. 

You get what I was thinking. You 
take the internal combustion engine 
Out of an automibile. You redesign the 
lines of the car so that you have direct 
drive bn the axles. You insert one of' 
Liederman’s generators somewhere in 
the car, maybe a box bigger than this 
one, maybe not. Then you’ve got an 
-electric automobile! You’ve gqt some- 
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thing just as fast as a car driven by an 
internal combustion engine, under bet- 
ter control,, and operating for a fraction 
of a cent a mile ! 

Sounds wonderful, doesn’t it ? Every- 
body would have a car and would go 
places and see things. Beggars would 
ride. It sounds wonderful. Too damned 
wonderful 

Did you ever ride down through Okla- 
homa and see, for miles and miles, the 
tall derricks marching by in orderly 
rows? Did you ever see the East Texas 
fields ? 

Maybe you haven’t seen the wells of 
Oklahoma and Texas, maybe you don’t 
know how vast and far-reaching is this 
mighty industry, but down on the cor- 
ner you’ve seen a service station. Ypu 
seem to see them on almost every cor- 
ner. There are uncounted millions of 
dollars in wells and pipelines and refin- 
eries and service stations, and millions 
of men work to run the industry. 

Get it? Lieder man’s generator would 
rnake the electric automobile so cheap 
that the internal combustion engine 
would be useless. That service station 
down on the corner would close up, and 
the two or three or four men who rim 
it wpuld have to look elsewhere for a 
job. No gas to sell today. Nobody wants 
to buy it. 

Down in Oklahoma the derricks 
would rust in the sun and the rain. 
Godd place for a desert and nobody 
would need it for much else. 

The collapse of that one industry, oil, 
with millions of men thrown out of 
work and millions in capital gone, 
would throw our economic civilization 
into/ one grand mess. 

That’s what I was thinking while 
Schultz was leaning on the brake of 
our motor and Liederman was wrin- 
kling his nose at the smell of burning 
leather. 

I was also thinking about that thirty- 
seven million dollars we have invested 
in generating equipment and transmis- 
sion lines. A lot of old people have in- 
vested their life’s savings in our stocks, 
expecting a return in dividends that 
will keep them in their old , age. Our 
stocks and bonds are in trust funds sup- 
porting widows and in other funds pay- 
ing for Junior’s college' education. 



Get it? Junk. No more dividends for 
the widows, no more college for Jimior. 

This is one city. There are hundreds 
of cities in this country, and the manu- 
facture of electric power is one of our 
biggest industries. Junk. Those gen- 
erators and high lines. Worthless, 
those stocks and bonds. 

W HEN the power first started 
fluctuating, our directors started 
holding- secret meetings. Those direc- 
tors are ^ hard-headed business men. 
They had been afraid that natural law 
was going screwy and we wouldn’t be 
able to generate current. They knew 
what that would mean, not only to us 
but to the whole county. Hell, instead 
of not being able to generate current, it 
would be possible to generate current 
too cheaply. Either way, it was catas- 
trophe. 

It sounds crazy, and it would be 
crazy, if we had a sound economic civi- 
lization, but we don’t have such a civi- 
lization — witness the depression years: 
We have a patchwork economic fdun- 
dation in which the security of the 
whole is dependent upon the security 
and well-being of every part. 

* Joseph Liederman, the man who 
looked like Steinmetz, was tossing a 
lighted match into a pile of gunpowder 
as big as the earth and the explosion 
that was sure to come would blow old 
Mother Earth right out of her orbit. Or 
blow from her surface the biped who 
thinks he runs it. 

I don’t think ' Liederman knew the 
nature of the dynamite with which he 
was playing. He was an inventor, a 
genius in his line, and he knew that his 
invention was valuable, but he didn’t 
know what it would mean to humanity. 

He stood there in our laboratory and 
wrinkled his hose at the fOul odor of 
burning leather. The motor grunted as 
Schultz put pressure on the brake but 
the motor kept on turning. There was 
power in that box, power to loose or to 
bind. 

The hum of the motor built up to a 
high-pitched whine as Schultz kicked 
off the brake. He stood there panting, 
looking from the box to Liederman. 

“Where — where is all that power 
coming from?’’ he 'asked. 
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“Where does electricity come from?” 
Liedermaji answered, “You shake your 
head. You do not know. NOr do I for 
certain know where the power of'^my 
generator comes from.” 

‘‘But for every watt we get from a 
generator, we have to put a little more 
in,” Schultz protested. “You put in the 
power of four dry cells and take out 
enough current to run this motor. You 
violate every known law of energy 
transfer.” 

“Yes,” Liederman answered, tugging ^ 
at his beard,' “yes, I believe this device 
violates every knowii natural law. But 
apparently it operates in accord with 
some law that we don’t know— I sus- 
pect it is drawing energy from sub- 
space. You are familiar with the action 
of a catalyst, a substance that produces 
a chemical reaction without itself bcT 
ing changed? This generator is similar 
to a catalyst; it draws power from sub- 
spac'e. It pierces through to some vast 
reservoir of power. That is all, I think.” 

Schultz wet his lips. He started to 
speak but changed his mind. He wan- 
dered carelessly over to that box. Lied- 
erman limped after him. He watched 
Schultz from those black, eyes of his. 

But Schultz merely stared at the con- 
tents of the box. He wiped sweat from 
his forehead. 

“What — what is the principle of the 
operation of that primary ,coil?” he 
asked. ' , 

Liederman smiled the foxiest smile^ I 
ever saw omthe face of any man. 

“I am not as yet ready to explain that 
principle,” he answered. 

Schultz took a long breath. 

“I don’t blame you. But why. do you 
use radio tubes? At least they look like 
radio tubes — ^ , 

“They are radio tubes. But I will not 
tell you why — ” 

Well, my turn had conie along.' 
Schultz had said all he could say and 
it was my turn to speak my little piece, 
to toss off nonchalantly a few sentences 
that would solve our problem. 

Talk,'^ fool, talk. Act like you don’t 
know how much depends on what you 
say. Knock Liederman’s generator. Say 
it isn’t practical. Beat him down. Make 
him think it’s no good.- Try and' make 
him think thatl 



S EE if you can buy it for a song. It 
will make your conipany enor- 
mously wealthy, maybe. If 'it^does you 
will get a^slice of that wealth. Winters 
in the south and summers in the north. 

. . A yacht — an estate in the country. 
They are all in that box, if you work it 
right. If you work it. wrong, there is a 
world of misery in that box. ( 

Talk, fool, talk. Act like you don’t 
know you are making the most impor- 
tant speech in the history of the world. 

I wet my hps. 

“(Mr. Liberman. Ah, wait here, will 
you? I would like Mr. Watson, our 
president, to -see your generator.” 

I guess I’m a little man. I guess I’ll 
always be a little man. I stammered 
through those words like a ten-year old. 
There was withering scorn on the horse 
face of Harry Schultz. 

But, hell, what was I to do? I don’t 
make history. I just watch it go by. I 
had to pass Liederman on to more 
capable hands. 

Schultz took the key from his pocket 
and unlocked the door. 

“Damn you, Ben Collins,” he whis- 
pered, “you get Watson down here in 
a hell of a hurry. I’ll hold this guy if 
I have to slug him.” 

He slammed the door behind me and 
I started down the corridor at a dead 
run. I almost ran over my secretary 
coming toward the lab. Two men were 
with her. She was marching along with 
her chin up in the air and didn’t seem to 
see me. The men didn’t glance at me 
either. There was no rime to waste on 
apologies. I had to get Watson. 

I. interrupted him in an important 
conference, but I was so incoherent and 
excited ^that he saw something was 
wrong. He came along with me with- 
out a word of protest. He can make 
decisions. That is why he is president. 

As we left bis suite, there came the 
sound of a car backfiring, thin and muf- 
fled in the distance, Watson pricked up 
his ears. “Listen.” 

But the sound was not repeated. 

The lab is two floors down from his 
office and at the end of a long corridor. 
We used the stairs because they are 
quicker. We went along the corridor. 

I saw the door was open but' I 
thought Schultz had therely forgotten 
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to close it. My secretary had been 
bested toward the lab. It was at this 
point that I remembered the two men 
who had been with her. 

The lab door was open. There were 
two men lying on the floor. Beyond 
them a woman was trying to get to her 
feet. With one quick step Watson was 
beside the wpman. 

I knelt beside one of the men. There 
was a hole in his chest. Blood was 
gurgling from the breast of Harry 
Schultz. A bullet had touched a lung. 
But he was alive and conscious. He 
scowled at me and gasped. 

“To hell — with me — Take care of 
Liederman — ” 

He collapsed. 

But the bullet that had struck Lied- 
erman ha!d touched more than a limg. 
It had hit his heart. 

Things happened awful fast in that 
lab. Watson knows how to give orders 
and have them obeyed. In what seemed 
less than seconds the room was full of 
cops and an ambulance was moaning 
outside. As they lifted Schultz on the 
stretcher, he recovered enough to swear 
at me. “Damn you, Ben — Get that — 
box — ” 

I looked at the lab table. Liederman’s 
generator was gone. / 

¥ HE two men? The cops, with one 
homicide and an attempted homi- 
cide on their hands, raised heaven and 
earth looking for them. They traced 
them by the box they carried. They 
found the taxi-driver who had picked 
them up outside our door. ’ He had car- 
ried them seven blocks and had dropped 
them. The cops located the second cab 



they took. He had carried them less 
than four blocks. - There the trail-ended. 
They must haye had a car waiting. 

Watson prodded the police depart- 
ment and tbey checked every hotel and 
rooming house. No result. Then they 
went back over Liederman’s trail. I 
guess his name was Liederman. When 
they couldn’t locate his residence, or 
find the workshop he had mehtipned, 
Watson lost his temper. He hired every 
private dick in town. They’re still pok- 
ing and prying into attics and cellars. 

Somewhere in this city there is a 
workshop. I hope our detectives never 
find it. / ■[ 

Because there was a possibility that 
the two men might have represented 
some foreign nation, we told the State 
Department about them. They say 
there isn’t a whisper anywhere in the 
world of a new source of power. They 
think we’re probably lying, about the 
whole thing, but they watch anyhow, 
for we might be telling the truth. 

The two men ? I remember how care- 
fully Liederman handled that box, as if 
it had TNT in it 

And Schultz — poor devil. He recov- 
ered from^ the slug. He mopes around 
his laboratory, swearing to himself. He 
buys bushels of peanut tubes and winds 
some of the craziest coils you ever saw, 
and when he doesn’t get any results, he 
swears weakly and tries again. I hope 
he never gets any results, but he’s an 
engineer and he saw that generator. 
And he will continue trying to dupli- 
cate it until he dies. 

And me? Every time the light flick- 
ers from any cause, I almost have heart 
failure ... 
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H ERE’S a chance for all you embryo Einsteins and Millikans to generate 
100 ergs of cerebral energy! With this issue, THRILLING WON- 
DER STORIES introduces its latest, brightest feature— SCIENCE QUIZ. 

Our own Doctor Quiz informs us that you don’t have to be a Nobel Prize 
winner or have the I.Q. of a genius to select the proper solutions. Of course, 
if you can invent some automatic gadget that will indicate the -correct an- 
swers to our mental merry-go-round, you won’t have much difficulty in col- 
lecting a perfect score. But if you can’t devise one of those jiggers, you 
had better consult page 93 when you’re done. And there whl be a new batch 
in the next JsBue ! — Effitor. 



POSITIVE OR NEGATIVE? 



Some of the following statements 
are true, the rest are false. Put a plus 
or minus next to each statement, ac- 
cording to what you think. (Par, — 16 
correct.) 

'l. Compasses don’t point, to the geographic 
North Pole, but to the North Magnetic 
Pole, which is a stationary point ' on 
'Earth’s surface. 

•2. Geological destructive forces are always 
at work. As a matter of fact, the surface 
of the United States is being worn down 
at the rate of one foot in about 800 years. 

3. The Solar System consists of more than 
700 heavenly bodies. 

4. Sound ' can’t travel at all in a vacuum,' 
yet its speed is four times faster in water 
than it is in air. 

5. While the cause and cure of cancer is 
still a mystery to medical science, it has 
been suspected for a long time that there 
is a definite relationship between diet 
and cancer. 

6. The properties of matter may depend on 
the freedom pi the molecules.' Thus in 
a solid, molecules have very little free- 
dom of motion, and in liquid they have 
much more freedom, and in a gas they 
have the maximum of freedom. 

7. With .all the changes that may occur to, 
'•a chemical element', the one thing we 

can be sure of is that its atomic weight 
never changes. 

8. If you are a father of children, and are 
color-blind, you can be sure that your 
sons or daughters will not be color-blind. 
However, while\your son’s childten 
won’t be color-blind either, the children 
of your daughter may be color-blind. 

9. Mass cannot be destroyed. 



.10. When in .doubt whether an unborn 
child is going to be a male or female, 
you needn’t consult a fortune-teller, for 
the answer. Science eliminates the 
guesswork by application of Mendel’s 
laws of .inheritance. 

11. While the ntunber of stars visible to the 
naked eye seems countless, you can’t 
see more than 2,000 stars at any time 'on 
any clear night. 

12. The psychoanalytic or Freudian school 

of psychology attempts to account for 
the forgetting of names and other phe- 
nomena involving repression by means 
of the, unconscious. '' 

13. The sun contains more than 99% of the 
mass of. the entire Solar System. 

14. It is very important to know the albedo 
of a star or planet, for it gives you the 
ratio of the mass of the body to the 
amount of energy radiated .by it. 

15. There is at least one place on Earth 

' where rain or show has never fallen. 

16. Rhine, working with what he calls 
“extra sensory perception,’’ says caffein 
increases accuracy and sodium amythal 
decreases it. 

17. Water can be;frozen,and boiled at the 
same temperature. 

18. You needn’t worry whether to call - an 
object that falls from the sky a meteor, 
meteorite, or meteoroid, for, all these 
names are synonymous. 

19. The mass of a proton is about 1847 
times as great as the mass of an elec- 
tron. 

20. While reading this question^ your, eye 
jumps over the lines, '' making about 
three or four pauses a line, and spends 
more time on the first half of the line 
than on the second half. 
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TAKE A, LEnER~ 



Take your algebra dowii from the 
shelf and place a letter — a-b-c or d — 
next to each of the following ,state- 
ments, according to what you think is 
true. (Par.— 7 correct.) 

1. If two airplanes leave New York at the 
same time, flying at the same rate of 
speed, one winging its way due .east, and 
the other due west, the planes will meet 
over: (a) Russia, (b) the Gobi Ilesert, 

(c) Indian Ocean, (d) Himalayan Moun- 
tains. 

2. Although we probably shall never know 
the exact number of stars in the Uni- 
verse their estimated number is about: 
(a) 100,000 million, (b) 100 million, (c) 1 
million. 

3. The number of red blood corpuscles in 
each cubic centimeter of blood is about : 
(a) 5, (b) 5 hundred, (c) 5 thousand, 

(d) 5 million. 

4. If you saw a cretin, you’d suspect one 
of the following glands were not work- 
ing properly: (a) thymus, (b) pineal, 
(c) pituitary, (d) thyroid. 

5. Which one of the following factors does 
not play any part in increasing the speed 



of a glacier? (a) steepness of the slope, 
fb) salt content, (c) thickness of the lee, 
(d) high temperature. 

6. The entire amount of rain and snow fall- 

ing on Earth per second averages about: 
(a) 16 million tons, (b) 32 thousand tons, 
(c) 48 hundred pounds. ' 

7. The entire amount of matter in the Uni- 
verse in relation to the ^immensity of 
space is in the ratio of: (a) ^ proton to 
an electron, (b) Empire State building 
to a peanut, (c) grain of sand to the en- 
tire bulk of the earth, r ' 

8. There are a number of methods for es- 
timating geologic time, such as the 'age 
of the Earth. Which one of the fol- 
lowing is not so used: (a) salinity of the 
ocean, (b) volcanic ernissioiis, (c) sedi- 
mentary rock (d) uranium-lead ratio. 

9. In describing the parts of the human 
cell, you shouldn’t mention one of the 
following: (a) nucleus,- (b)_ cytoplasm, 
(c) mesbphyll, (d) chromatin. 

10. If you were interested in recapitulation 
you’d be a student of: (a) geology, 

(b) astro-physics, (c) biology, (d) ab- 
normal psychology. 



METER-OLOGY 



Can you identify the following meters? (Par. — 7 correct.) 

S Anemometer (6) Heliometer 

Barometer (7) Hydrometer 

✓n V T> . 1 _ __ _ • /o\ nirt i. 



(3) Bolometer 

(4) Calorimeter 

(5) Galvanometer 



(8^ Micrometer 
(9) Photometer 
(10) Pyrheliometer 



NUMBER, PLEASE 

Each of the following scientific numbers has a certain significance. How 
many can you identify? (Par. — 4 correct.) 

1. 186,000 2. 32.2 3. 98.6 ' 4. 3.1416 5. 1087 

Another SCIENCE QUIZ in the Next Issue 




In the Next Issue of THRILLING WONDER STORIES 
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Tommy Strike Wants to Catch-'Em-Alive on the Lost Continent 
of Venus, but an Amazing Race of Twins Catapult 
Him Into Double Trouble! 

By ABTHUR K. iARNiS 

Author of “The Hothouse Planet,” “Green Hell,” etc. 



/ 

CHAPTER I 
The Lost Continent 

T he space ^ship loomed like a 
mysterious monster in the hot, 
swirling mists. It lay quiescent 
on a vast, lonely stretch of hard-packed 
beach. Immediately westward, barely 
to be seen in ,the eternal fog, lay the 
sluggish ' gray wastes of the Mare Gi- 
gantum, greatest of all the Venusian 
seas. The Solar tide was creeping in, 
and steaming waves charged the shore 
like bulls with lowered heads. 

Two men crawled about the gleam- 
ing hull, equipped with magnetic shoes. 
Both wore antiseptic helmets, as they, 
worked slowly forward- from stern to 
bow. The foremost carried a heat^ray, 
giin, with the beam diffused and spread 
wide. Every time he came to one of 
the many ugly .yellowish blotches that 
dotted the hull, he rayed it out bf ex- 
istence, then moved on. Tommy Strike, 
co-captain of one of the mightiest ships 
in the System, was doing out of sheer 
ennui work fit for the lowlies't motor- 
oiler in the crew. 

“Granted,” Strike grumbled to his 
long-suffering companion, “I don’t 
know anything about handling a cen- 
trifugal flier like this. Just the same, 
Gerry made me co^captain, and it’s my 
duty to learn. But every time I slip 
into the pilot-house she runs me out. 
Says Tm like a man in a kitchen, with 
a positive genius for getting in the 
way !” 

“Yes, sir.” Sub-pilot Barrows care- 



,fully examined a spot cleared by the 
blast of Strike’s weapon, looking for 
evidence of pitting. If he found any, a 
spray of liquid metal quickly remedied 
the damage. “Yes, sir, I believe the 
periodic wind has about subsided.” 
“You’d think she’d at least let me 
head one of the hunting parties. 1 know 
a damn sight more about this planet 
than any of the others. But no, one. of 
the captains must rertiain with the ship, 
and Gerry Carlyle always leads the 
hunt ! So m y orders are counter- 
manded, and I sit around twiddling my 
thumbs. . A guj^ don’t mind being 
babied part of the time,, but I want to 
marry a woman, not a flock of apron 
strings!” 

“Yes, sir. I guess we’re about 
through, sir.” Barrows was trying des- 
perately to change the subject. 

“I tell you I’m ripe, Barrows, ripe for 
rebellion I” Strike waved his gun 
around in good-natured melodrama. 
But beneath his good humor there was 
a warning note df.seriousness. 

“Yes, sir,” said Barrows, still trying. 
“Amazing how versatile, these bacterial 
colonies are, particularly in these lati- 
tudes.” w 

As he spoke, a culture sailed up on 
the dying wings of the breeze and 
smacked right across the name-plate of 
the Ark. Mt was a nasty, gummy mess. 
Strike rayed it viciously. 

“Not so amazing. Back on Earth bac- 
teria multiply rapidly as sin. They have 
great adaptability; they have motility; 
they release acids and virulent toxins. 
Small wonder these giant bacteria have 
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developed further in conditions like 
these,” he sent his heat-beam hissing 
into the fog, “so they ride the periodic 
winds and destroy nearly everything 
they touch. Infection is terribly fast on 
Venus.” 

A S soon as the regular air raid of 
bacteria and fungus spores had 
ceased, the ship was quickly cleaned. 
The two men scrambled awkwardly to 
the ground, made their way to an open 
port. It was like stepping into bedlam. 
The entire rear half of the ship, par- 
titioned off into numerous holds for 
comfortable transportation of the 
strange life-forms that were the expe- 
dition’s objectives, was in a terrific up- 
roar. 

Squeals, yowls, hisses, roars — every 
conceivable variation of audible ani^ 
mal fury assaulted the ear-drums. For 
;“Catch-’em-alive” -Carlyle, as usual, had 
been extremely successful during her 
brief visit to the unknown northern 
latitudes of-Venus. 

Almost hourly the hunting parties re- 
turned with magnificent specimens — 
everything from the incredible Atlas 
cirab to the sea squirrel, the little' rodent 
with feet like sea-sleds, which ran about 
agilely over the surface of the ocean, 
and whose body contained so much oil 



that the stuff squeezed out, of its eyes 
and splashed from its opened mouth. 

They even had one of the rare and 
famous bolas-birds, the only flying 
creature of any size native to Venus, 
with infra-red-sensitive eyes to pierce 
the mists. It carried three bony struc- 
tures dangling from its body on tough 
strings of cartilage ; these were used as 
a weapon much like the ancient Argen- 
tine bolas, to ensnare victims. The bd- 
las-bird was its own worst enemy, fre- 
quently strangling itself in the excite- 
ment of a chase. 

Strike put away his helmet, grimaced 
at the clamor, and led the way^along 
the main corridor to the chart-room in 
the bow of the ship. There he found 
Gerry Carlyle, poring over incomplete 
maps and faded notes. As always when 
'coming into the presence of that amaz- 
ing girl, her matchless beauty caught 
him at his throat. He watched for a 
moment the familiar curves of her pro- 
file, the stubborn chin, the tousled mop 
of silken blond hair. Then she sensed 
his presence and turned. \ 

“Hi, Tommy.” 

"Hi, Gerry.” They grinned at each 
other. They didn’t often have moments ^ 
alone, with all barriers down. “About 
ready to pull out, o’ here? We’ve got a 
nifty cargo this time.” , 

“Y es. Splendid haul.” Gerry thought- 
fully took a small tablet from a packet 
on the table, put it in her mouth to suck. 

“Good Lordl” Tommy said in dis- 
gust.' “Just because you endorsed those 
things is no sign you have to use ’em, 
too.! Why — ” 

“The Energine people gave me a fat 
check for that“endorsement ; I believe 
in loyalty to an employer. Besides, 
they’re not so bad. ‘Be Buoyant — Eat 
Energines !’ ” She laughed. “As I was 
going to say, though, bur hunting :is 
about finished here, and I’ll be ready 
to leave after we make a try at finding 
the Lost Continent.” I 

Strike’s eyes gleamed. The Lost 
Continent of Venus, a myth, a legend, 
a romantic fabrication of fictioneers 
based on a scrap of map, a half dozen 
lines -in a log-book. Sidney Murray, 
greatest of the early interplanetary ex- 
plorers, had hastily sketched in a few 
cryptic lines on his, V enusian map, in- 
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dicating a continent or large island in 
the Mare Gigantum; six sentences in 
the log told of passing hurriedly over 
this uncharted region as they left the 
planet. From that day henceforward no 
Earthman apparently had ever set eyes 
on this mysterious land and returned 
to tell of if. 

“You know,” mused Gerry, “it’s 
funny ho one but Murray ever saw this 
elusive continent or; island. Others 
have tried to find it, too. In fact, some 
have searched for it and never returned^ 
Odd—” 

S TRIKE was reminded of his griev- 
ance. 

“Well, we’ll know more about that 
when and if we locate the place. No 
use speculating about it. But look, 
Gerry. I’ve been thinking — ” 

“Hear, hear!” 

“ — That despite the fact we’ve had a 
successful trip, there’s still lots of room 
left' in the holds. So I was wonder- 
ing — ” 

“Well?” 

“Well, I’m more or lesS' extra bag- 
gage around here, and I thought no- 
bod3r’d mind if I roped in a few speci- 
mens of my own. I could pick up a 
pretty fair piece of change for ’em back 
on Earth. Enough maybe to buy a 
marriage license and post the bond.” 
That was during the brief political 
tenure bf the Domestic Tranquillity 
party^ — referred to as the D. T.’s by the 
opposition press — one of whose plat- 
form planks was the posting of a bond 
by every prospective husband and 
bride, to be forfeited upon failure of 
either party to dp his or her utmost to 
build a happy home. 

Gerry looked dubious. 

“There’s a standard price for most of 
this extra-planetary stuff, you know, 
and it’s plenty high. Not many places 
can afford it. Besides, there aren’t a 
half dozen zoos on Earth equipped to 
maintain Venusian life. You weren’t 
figuring on under-selling me and the 
other hunters to the regular buyers, 
were you?” 

“Lord, no, Gerry! As a matter of 
fact, I’d thought of selling them to the 
motion picture people. Nine Planets 
Pictures — ” Strike’s voice trailed off 
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into nothingness. Gerry’s smooth 
white jaw had suddenly become firm, 
and anger sparkled in her eyes like salt 
on candle flames. 

“That outfit of phonies?” she cried. 
“Never! That’s something I absolutely 
forbid, 'Tommy! The movies! Why, 
that whole business is a rank fake ! Pa- 
pier mache sets, sound dubbed in after 
the picture is filmed, half-scale tin 
space ships for their interplanetary se- 
quences. . . ,But what gets me is 
what they do- when they want a Jovian 
or a Venusian monster for one of their 
cheap melodramas. 

^ “You know what they do? Their 
overpaid bio-chemists get busy and 
manufacture a creation with no more 
life or soul than a robot. Press a butr 
ton and he swipes the heroine; press 
another and he eats the villain. And 
Nine Planets Pictures has the colossal 
nerve to foist these things off on the 
public as the genuine article ! It’s false. 
Tommy! It’s not right! They’re 
fakers !” 

“But what magnificent fakers,” mur- 
mured Strike, softly so Gerry wouldn’t 
hear. Barrows had come in and was 
hovering anxiously about, trying to 
avert a quarrel, exuding peace and 
good-fellowship all over the chart- 
room. 
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But Gerry’s tongue was in a favorite 
groove, her feud that was becoming the 
delight of the System. She always topk- 
as a personal insult any fancied slight 
upon her profession or the strange life- 
forms with which it dealt., 

“The main reason I’m even bother- 
ing to look for this doubtful Lost Con- 
tinent is because Nine Planets is mak- 
ing a picture called ‘Lost Continent.’ 
A week before we took off from .Lon- 
don, that baboon Von Zorn came' 
pussyfooting around my business man- 
ager. Wanted to know if I intended to 
bring back any specimens from the 
Lost Continent. / 

“He knew, it’d make him look silly. 
So he made me an offer. ‘My dear Miss 
Carlyle’.” Gerry was an excellent 
mimic. “ ‘If, you could — er^ — see your 
way clear to — um — represent Nine 
Planets Pictures on your forthcoming 
expedition — ah — it vvould be worth a 
good deal to us. Something spectacu- 
lar, you know? To — uh— place' in the 
lobby of.Froman’s Mercurian Theatre 
the night of the premiere.’ He made 
that proposition knowing very well I’d 
have to break my contract with the 
London Interplanetary Zoo to agree. 
You can imagine what I. said tb him.” 

' “Yes. I can imagine.” Strike began 
to look uncomfortable. 

Barrows fluttered. 

“So if we find anything interesting, 
we’ll arrange to make Von Zorn squirm 
when he releases his picture. Oh, 
no. Tommy. No specimens for the 
movies. That’s out 1” 

^OMMY STRIKE could usually 
JS.'take Gerry’s domineering attitude 
for what it was-^a hard-talking, to- 
bacco-chewing sort of bluff that she put 
on to command the respect and com- 
plete loyalty of a crew of the so-called 
stronger sex. But sometimes her act 
was a bit too realistic. This time he 
had to choke back a hot retort. He 
smiled equably. 

“So the captain hates the films.” 
“Exactly. Besides, all the boys are 
busy on routine stuff. Tommy.’’ 

“I might pick up a few commercial 
specimens myself,” he argued mildly. 
“I’m not exactly a stranger here, you 
know. I can get around.” 



Gerry groaned. “Oh, Tommy. Don’t 
you imderstand anything about disci- 
pline? How many times have you 
read those signs? Don’t they mean 
something to you?” 

Strike didn’t bother to look up; he 
knew those signs by heart. 

If the rules governing conduct in this.ship 
seem severe, remember they are the com- 
posite of years’ experience, calculated best 
to serve the interests of economy and -per- 
sonal, safety. 

Gerry had a weakness for. polysylla- 
bics. Above the annunciator was an- 
other one. 

We are in- a dangerous trade.--^ Failure to^ 
cooperate fully jeopardizes. the lives of your 
companions and courts disaster. 

'Similar Carlyleisms were placed in 
strategic spots all over the ship, in the 
control rooms, crew’s quarters, and 
even the washrooms, sentiments de- 
signed to inculcate strict obedience and 
complete submergence of. all personali- 
ties to that of Gerry Carlyle. Strike had" 
always felt that while they were essen- 
tial' to insure smooth work and a mini- 
mum of accidents with a party strange 
to the planet, they were never meant to 
apply to Tommy' Strike, who knew 
Venus as only a veteran Venusian tra- 
der can knoyv it. 

But now Gerry turned the full bat- 
tery of her eyes on hiih. And for a mo- 
ment all the unmaidenly efficiency and 
businesslike hardness fell away from 
her like a poorly fitting cloak, and she 
was all soft and tender and desirable. 

“Tommy,” she vyhispered. “Don’t 
you see these rules are for my sake, 
too? What would happen to me if you 
went off alone and didn’t conie back?” 

Strike felt his resistance draining 
away as if a spigot had been turned in- 
side him. “Okay, Gerry,” he said. 
“You win.” 

, But in Strike’s cabin was a contract 
signed by Von Zorn' offering generous 
rates for anything Strike brought in 
from the Lost Continent. Gerry or no 
Gerry, there was big money to be made, 
money that would remove from Strike 
the stigma of fortune-himter when he 
married the girl. 

He looked calculaitingly at Barrows. 
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He had always considered the sub-pilot 
a weak vessel, but he couldn’t hope to 
entice any of the others away from 
Geriy. He decided on a surprise attack. 

“Well?” whirling on Barows. “Are 
you with me or against me?” 

Barrows choked. “I beg your par- 
don, sir, I don’t quite — ” 

“You know damn well what I mean. 
I’m taking a shot at finding the Lost 
Continent before Gerry does. - If I find 
it, we’re in the money.” 

Barrows hesitated, but three minutes’ 
vigorous argument persuaded him. 
Glancing furtively down the metal cor- 
ridor, he muttered, “Quite against the 
rules, sir. But if the captain is order- 
ing me — ” 

“Right ! It’s an order, then. Pick up 
the necessary equipment and set a 
_ beam. I’ll have a plane on the beach 
in a jiffy.” 

Barrows had a momentary twinge of 
conscience. 

“What will Miss Carlyle say when 
she learns you’ve disobeyed her?” 

A beatific expression spread like thin 
oil over Strike’s face. 

“Don’t worry, Barrows ; she’ll realize 
that her remarks were hasty. She’ll 
forgive me,” he declared with the unbe- 
lievably confident ego of a young man 
just fallen in love, “because she loves 

mo » 



CHAPTER II 
The Arkette 



T he tremendous power plant of a 
centrifugal flier was impracticable 
for use in any vehicle so small as' an air- 
plane; rocket fuels were wasteful and 
expensive. So the Carlyle party always 
carried two small ethyl-driven planes 
for scouting on planets where ^the at- 
mosphere would support them. It was 
one of these that Strike trundled out 
onto the smooth-packed beach from the 
rear of the Ark. 

It resembled the conventional small 
all-metal transport in all respects save 
three. First, it had retractable pon- 
toons as well as retractable landing- 
gear, so it was at home on land or sea. 



/ 

Secondly, it had a seventy-two inch 
gyradoscope which developed a static 
pressure of thirty pounds per horse- 
power, as compared to maximum pro- 
peller efficiency of six static pounds per 
horsepower. 

This, besides saving fuel, gave the 
plane a top speed approaching 1,000 
miles per hour. And thirdly, a battery 
of electronic telescopes reproduced on 
the visual control screen, regardless of 
the atmosphere’s thickness, a miniature 
shell of visibility, bisected by the hori- 
zon and including the sky above and 
the terrain below the pilot, and every- 
thing on either side, for many miles. 

Strike had hardly checked gas and in-/ 
struments when Barrows fan out. 
There wasn’t much equipment ; two ri- 
fles with a box of hypodermic bullets, 
anti-gravity outfit, tiny acousticon re- 
ceivers for each man to slip into one 
ear so as to keep on the radio beam, a 
cathode-gun for emergencies, Strike’s 
heat-beam pistol, and portable tele- 
scope. 

As Barrows started to step inside, 
the tail of the plane created a diversion 
by slowly sliding about in a half circle 
on the beach. The sub-pilot missed his 
footing and collapsed in a tangle of 
equipment. 

“Another of those blasted Atlas 
crabs,” Strike swore. “They aren’t 
happy unless they’re crawling under 
something heavy and lifting it.” 

He sizzled a heat-ray under the tail 
assembly, and a violet crab scuttled 
out. It was about the size of a pie- 
plate, weighing perhaps two pounds. 
Barrows glared. 

“How the devil that mauve menace 
can handle a ton of duralumin is some- 
thing I’ll never know! Begging your 
pardon, sir.” 

Strike helped him up, shoved him in 
with the equipment. 1 

“Not so strange if you remember the 
Hercules beetle back on Earth. That 
baby weighs about an ounce, yet can 
carry five and a half pounds ! Figuritig 
the proportionate increase in size, the 
Atlas crab’s accomplishments aren’t so 
miraculous.” 

Barrows’ reply was unintelligible. 
Presently his head popped into view 
again. 
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“All ship-shape, sir. Shall we take 
off. . . . Oh, look. What sort of a 
plague is this?” 

Strike turned to see a horde of tiny 
creatures scvurying from out of the fog- 
.'hidden forest. They were fuzzy gray 
things, about the size of terrestrial rab- 
bits; the resemblance was heightened, 
by the way they hopped, and by the 
presence of a tuft of white tail. But 
head and shoulders they looked more 
like naked monkeys, with wrinkled 
faces like little old men. Strike grunted. 

“Never seen them before? We call 
’em dunce-rabbits. They’re migratory. 
Terrific pests.” 

The dunce-rabbits were consumed 
with friendly curiosity and were al- 
ready swarming all over the beach; 
some of the/ bolder ones were even 
boiuicing right into the Ark, 

“Dunce-rabbits?” Barrows inquired. 

“Yeah. ^Their life-span is about a 
year, at the end of which they all go 
crazy.” { 

ARROWS looked as if ihe thought 
he was being kidded, but was too 
polite to say so. Strike continued. 

“Fact. 'The bugs of some sort of 
meningitislike brain disease are carried 
about with ’em. Very virulent, and al- 
ways fatal as soon as they get to work. 
The whole race of dunce-rabbits is 
wiped out once a year. It’s funny in a*" 
way; they have fits and go through all 
sorts of contortions,, like a circus 
clown.” 

“Tim. Then how is it the race main- 
tains itself?” s 

“Oh,, they’re monotremes. The fe- 
male lay their eggs shortly before the 
periodical madness se^ts in. The young 
live on the contents of the eggs until 
large enough to forage for themselves. 
Orphans, every one!” Strike looked 
thoughtful a moment, then scooped up 
three of the little beggars and tossed 
them into the plane. He followed, “All 
set?” 

Barrows looked uneasily at the 
guests, but Strike^ reassured him. 

“Don’t worry. They can’t affect us. I 
brought 'em because sometimes they’re 
useful. Like homing. pigeons; keep ’em 
in one plade a few hours aiid they'll 
come right back to it !” 



A-touch of the starter and the plane’s 
powerful engine burst into muffled 
thunder. No need for much warm-up 
in those temperatures, so almost at 
once Barrows guided the plane down 
the illimitable beach which unrolled 
like an endless ribbon from an invisible 
spool always just out of vision’s range. 
Presently it dropped away, narrowed 
as it rushed more and more swiftly be- 
neath them, then veered magically 
away ' and was replaced by leaden 
waves. Straight northwest oyer the 
Mare , Gigantum the stubby Arkette 
headed, seeking the Lost Continent of 
Venus. 

The three little strangers squalled 
plaintively in fright. The, first one 
covered his ears at the unfamiliar en- 
gine-roar ; the second took one look put 
at the vanishing beach and put his 
paws over his eyes in panic; the third 
clapped one paw over his mouth in a 
ludicrous expression of astonishment. 
It was too. much, even for Strike’s ' 
surly mood. 

“See no evil, hear no evil, speak no 
evil !” yelled Tommy Strike hilariously, 
and both men bellowed with laughter. 

/ 

TRIKE always said afterward that 
!the finding of the so-called Lost ,, 
Continent was anti-climax, they accom- 
plished it so easily. In fact, it gave him 
an uneasy qualm or two, almost as if 
the place deliberately revealed itself to 
them, enticing them down to, some 
subtle share. 

Barrows was still at the controls 
after an hour’s steady flying, when 
Strike noticed the curious behavior of 
some of the instruments. 

“That’s odd. Must be some sort of 
radiation nearby. This should mean 
land.” ' 

He was right ; it did mean land. Di- 
rectly ahead, jiist coming into focus on, 
the visual screen., Barrows throttled 
down, confused by his erratic instru- 
ments, and circled about cautiously. 
Almost at once he spotted a large level 
clearing., A rift in the fog allowed him 
to set the Arkette down easily. And 
almost at once there cam e a terrific 
thunderclap^ the. sizzling crackle of a 
bolt of electricity. There was the hiss 
of molten metal, the smell of ozone. 
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Barrows and Strike exchanged a 
startled glance. Ionized air had trans- 
mitted to them a partial shock, but both 
were insulated somewhat by their rub- 
berized Venusian costumes and the 
rubber floor mat. Strike peered out 
cautiously. 

By the nose of the plane was a curi- 
ous plant growth, the sole living thing, 
in the entire clearing. It had three 
parts : there were two upright stems of 
tough, leathery stuff, one rising on 
each side of the plane ; in between was 
a large, flat cup oozing a sticky subr 
stance from its walls. As Strike 
watched, the two stems moved slowly 
about as if seeking a more vulnerable 
spot. Again the dazzling bolt crashed 
from one stem to the other, apparently 
straight through the motor. 

"By Jupiter !” Strike exclaimed. “It’s 
an electric plant ! The two stems act as 
poles. It generates juice galvanically, 
like an electric eel, and shoots its bolt 
from one "pole to the other ! Anything 
it hits naturally drops into the nasty- 
looking cup to be digested forthwith !“ 

“Yes, sir." 

Strike gingerly opened one window. 

“Get a load of that smell !" It was a 
heavy musklike odor spiced with mint. 
“Lures things with the spc^ll, probably 
has a network of sensitive rootlets to 
register the approach of a victim, then 
gives ’em the hot seat ! Good name for 
this jigger would be the Circe plant, 
eh?” 

“Vory apt name, sir.’’ 

“Though you’d think, the plant being 
grounded, that its charge would all 
leak away. Must have some way of 
sealing off its cells before generating 
the electricity." ^ 

“Yes, sir.” 

Strike turned scowling. 

“Damn it, Barrows I Don’t sit there 
yessing me dizzy! Contribute some- 
thing to the conversation or else shut 
up !’’ 

“Very well, sir. I suggest we take 
steps to eliminate the plant before it 
eliminates us. If it’s not too late." Bar- 
rows’ voice was bitter. 

“What d’you mean ‘too late’?’’ 

“Just that every electrical instru- 
ment on the dash is ruined.” 

Tommy Strike wasn’t the man to 



bother much about disaster until it ac- 
tually struck. “So what?” he wanted 
to know. “Our acousticons are all ^ 
right. \Ve can just follow the beam 
back to the ship. We know there’re no 
obstacles sticking out of the sea on our 
course to crack up on.” 

He drew his heat-ray gun and leaned 
out, careful not to touch any of the 
metal of the plane, and beamed the 
electric plant into smoking, twisted ex- 
tinction. The two men clambered out 
and looked around. 

“No wonder this clearing is so large 
and barren,” commented Strike. “Noth- 
ing will grow anywhere near a devil- 
ish plant like that.” 

H® ARROWS’ conscience, and worry 
over their situation, had made 
him nervous. He was anxious to get 
the business over with. He disap- 
peared into the plane again, reappear- 
ing loaded down with equipment. He 
handed Strike a rifle and hypo car- 
tridges, and the cathode-gun to stick 
into his waist-band. About his waist- 
he strapped the anti-gravity outfit, and 
carried by hand the portable electronic 
’scope. 

“Shall I start the radio, sir? We’ll 
need a beam to travel on.” 

“Nope.” Strike became more genial 
as action grew imminent. “We’ll take 
a. compass just as good as that." He 
pointed to See-No-Evil, Hear-No-Evil, 
and Speak-No-Evil, scampering about 
the plane. “They’ll bring Us back safe. 
We used ’em often at the trading post 
when they were handy.” 

Barrows began to sweat. All his 
years of training with Gerry Carlyle 
had drilled deep into his soul the need 
for every precaution, rigid discipline, 
strict routine. This casual young man 
''who wandered off into the Venusian 
mists with nothing but three poten- 
tially insane dunce-rabbits to bring 
him back was too much. 

“But suppose something should hap- 
pen to them, sir. What, then?” 

“Well, we’re still on the beam from 
the Ark. That’ll bring us back to the 
general neighborhood pf the plane.” 
“Yes, sir, but it’s so simple just to 
start the automatic radio beam. It 
would ease my mind.” I 
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“If you must know, Barrows, some- 
one thoughtfully removed the tubes, 
from the radio before we left. I have 
my suspicions about that.' But in any 
case, it’s a total loss now. So let’s get 
going. I certainly don’t want to get 
caught out here at night.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

They moved off through the thickly 
sluggish fog, with all its weird smells 
and sly noises, in the peculiar sliding 
gait of the experienced Venusian 
traveler that keeps the feet from driv- 
ing very hard into the spongy earth. 
At the edge of the clearing a lizzard 
scuttled past them into the scant un- 
dergrowth. It was an ordinary Venu- 
sian lizard in most respects, except 
that there were two of him, joined- to- 
gether like ^ Siamese twins. Strike 
stared. , 

“Say! Did you see that? A freak. 
Might be worth taking back as a 
curiosity.” He poked the rifle barrel 
into^ a clump of bushes. Instantly a 
whole Horde of the scaly things rushed 
out in all directions. The whole lot of 
them were twins, joined! The dum- 
founded Strike forgot to catch any. , 
“Well, I'm damned. A race of twin 
lizards! We must have a few of those," 
Barrows. Keep an eye out for another 
batch.” 

They pushed onj making careful ob- 
servations through the portable ’scope. 
When they ran across a baby shovel- 
mouth feeding, it was not one, but two 
of them, identical in^ appearance and 
markings. The land-crabs all moved in 
pairs, frequently joined shell to shell 
by, a chitinous bridge. Even the occa- 
sional trees and shrubs grew two by 
two. 

Strike soon saw^the light. 

“It’s a dual world !” he breathed in 
awe. “Everything here is bom twins !” 
“I’ve been thinking about that, sir,” 
the sub-pilot answered thoughtfully. 
“Remember how funny the instruments 
acted before we landed? A radiation 
of some kind, you thought. Why not 
one that affects the egg-cell, causing it, 
to divide, or affecting the genes to 
cause the division, to produce, twins?” 
“You’ve" guessed it., Earthly scient- 
ists have '^done it in the lab. Why 
shouldn’t it occur in nature? In fact—” 



Strike stopped,. eyes narrowed at a pair 
of slim, rubbe^^ trees a few feet away. 
Normally they stood about fifteen feet 
high. But — ” 

HE young space explorer hesitated 
for a moment. 

“As we’ve stood here talking, Bar- 
rows, one of those trees wrapped about 
the top of the other and pulled its mate 
back. Like a slingrshot — ” He, detected 
a stealthy movement in the skimpy 
foliage, and suddenly grabbed .Bar- 
rows’ arm and dragged him back out 
of danger. There w a s a creaking, a 
sharp rustle, and a viciousjwhip-crack 
as the rubbery trunk lashed out at them 
like a catapult. The two men were out 
of harm’s way, but ^the dunce-rabbit 
Hear-No-Evil was struck squarely 
across the back. Nearly every bone in 
his little body was broken, and he col- 
lapsed^ like an empty sack on the 
ground. 

The sling-shot tree moved very de- 
tliberately toward its victim, turning 
like a sunflower, touched, the shattered 
creature delicately like a cat sniffing 
garbage, then slowly withdrew. 

“That was wanton,” Strike said 
slowly. “Cruel. I don’t expect mercy 
on Venus, but* I never yet saw killing 
up here that wasn’t for sake of survival 
— food or self-defense. This Lost Con- 
tinent is- a nasty place.” 

But uripleasant place or not. Strike 
was there tOvcapture a real prize, con- 
found that self-sufficient fiancee of his, 
and make himself some money. So he 
detoured around the sling-shot tree and 
thrust forward into the murk. Within 
three minutes after leaving the Ar- 
kette, they both spotted vvhat they 
realized would fit every requirement— 
a specimen spectacular, weird, typical 
of .the Lost Continent, something for 
Which Von Zom would pay well. It was 
Barrows who saw it first. 

“Mr. Strike,” he whispered. “Styaight 
ahead. D’you see what I see?” 

Strike peered at the telescope’s 
screen, sucked in his breath in sudden 
delight. 

“Good God!” he murmured. “What 
is it?” 

That was a question Barrows 
couldn’t answer. It was easily one of 
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the strangest animals he had ever seen 
in five years expeditionary work with 
Gerry Carlyle. The thing had a per- 
fectly round body some four feet high, 
a!nd it ran on four legs. But amazingly, 
it carried eight spare legs. One set of 
four protruded from the left side of its 
back at a forty-five degree angle ; the 
other set protruded from the right side 
at a similar angle. In the center of its 
head was a mouth surrounded by three 
eyes forming the points of a triangle. 
The thing was triplets! No matter how 
it rolled, or which side was undermost, 
it would always be upright! 

Strike quivered with anticipation. 
He could see Von Zorn’s face when 
he brought this beauty home. He 
could see Gerry’s face, slightly 
green, as he showed her his check. He 
could see — 

“Hey! He’s moving off. Don’t let 
him get away !” He pumped a shell into 
the chamber and slogged rapidly 
through the fog. He and Barrows 
caught up with their quarry in time to 
see a strange duel. 

It was very brief, over in a few sec- 
onds, this contest between the twelve- 
legged monster and another of the 
deadly sling-shot trees. As the animal' 
trotted slowly along a dimly marked 
game trail, there sounded a swish and 
crack as the tree attacked. But the 
dodecaped simply allowed himself to be 
knocked rolling off to one side, came 
up on another set of legs, and trotted 
serenely on just beyond the baffled 
grasp of the tree. 

Strike hugged himself in delight ; this 
was marvelous. 

“Nature’s balaiice,’’ he hissed. 
"Everything has its match some- 
where — ’’ 

“Yes, sir; I know. But he’s getting 
away again. Give it to ’im !’’ 

\ 

S TRIKE , whipped up the hypo rifle 
and fired. Twelve-legs whirled, 
nipped at the wound, then began to 
gallop heavily away. Barrows and 
Strike ran after him. In a minute or so 
the drug began to take effect, and the 
victim stopped with head hanging, ^ 
wobbling at the knees. 

“Got ’im!’’ yelled Strike in triumph. 
But too soon. Twelve-legs rolled qyer 



onto another set of legs and started off 
like a sprinter. ^ 

“What!” yammered Strike. ‘"That’s 
impossible. He can’t do that!” 

“If he’s three animals rolled into 
one,” cried Barrows, throwing his own 
reserve gun to his shoulder, “each part 
may be more or less separate from the 
other; So while the drug paralyzes one- 
third of ’im, it takes longer , to pene- 
trate to the other two-thirds.” , 
Barrows fired just as the dodecaped 
dissolved into the mist. The two men 
ran ahead and soon caught sight of ^him 
again, wavering weakly on very un- 
steady legs. And for the second time 
he rolled awkardly onto his third set of 
legs and ambled qff. Not so vigorously 
this time : the drug was already begin- 
ning to affect the last one-third. Strike 
finished the job with a final bullet. 
Twelve-legs lay quietly down to sleep. 

It was the work of a moment to slip 
the anti-gravity bands around him, ad- 
just the power to the exact balance be- 
tween gravitation and centrifugal 
force. The captive hung in the air, 
gently tugging on his leash, like a 
gigantic potato sprouting weirdly in 
every direction. 

Strike thrashed about in the under- 
growth until he found Speak-No-Evil 
and See-No-Evil, then started back in 
the general direction of the plane. At 
once the dunce-rabbits seemed to un- 
derstand, and frolicked ahead of the 
hunters with an uncanny sense of di- 
rection. They had nearly reached the 
clearing again when, Barrows, who was 
leading, stopped so suddenly that 
Strike catapulted into him from be- 
hind. Twelve-legs also floated up and 
gently nudged the two of them. 
“What the devil?” Strike wondered. 
Barrows pointed with a nervous 
finger. “It’s a man, by Jupiter! It’s a 
man !” 



CHAPTER III 
The Twin Race 



K T wasn’t a man; as closer inspection 
revealed. But anything that stands 
upright on Venus is easily mistaken for 
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human in the eternal misty shoud. And 
the stranger certainly stood upright; 
he could scarcely do otherwise with 
his six legs. They grew at' evenly- 
spaced intervals from around his waists 
long- and slim. Two of them apparently 
served also as arms, judging from the 
way he scratched at his rounded ab- 
domen, hanging like a ripe fruit inside 
the forest of legs. 

From the waist down he reminded 
Strike of an earthly octopus, or a spider. 
But from the waist up the creature was 
definitely manlike, with conventional 
torso, neck, and head. 

“That," said Barrows uneasily, 
“could be a dangerous customer. See 
those claws, and the armor-plate all 
oyer his body, and the 'fangs !” 

“Yes, but look at his face. He’s bound 
to be peaceful because he’s a congenital 
idiot. Just look at the expression !’’ 

Both men stared fascinated at the 
play of emotion across the thing’s 
countenance. Expressions succeeded 
each other fleetingly with the rapidity 
of a motion picture— exhilaration, fear, 
surprise, anger, boredom, love, and 
sometimes just plain 'nothing. ^Like a' 
ham actor trying to register everything 
he could in the shortest possible time. 

“Apparently he’s prey to every emo- 
tion in the book,” Barrows suggested. 
"No selectivity. No brains at all." 

Strike raised a palm in the universal 
gesture of friendship. 

“Hi, fella," he called tentatively. No 
result. The stranger was joined by 
three more of his kind, and they milled 
around in aimless curiosity. 

Strike tried a few syllables. of the 
native lingo he had learned as a trader 
in the southern latitudes. No response. 
Presently the four creatures wandered 
off haphazardly through the fog. They 
fought, showed affection, sulked,, and 
pranced in bewildering inconsistency. 

After about five minutes of random 
circling, the four beings suddenly 
raised their heads simultaneously, 
stood a moment as if listening intently, 
then loped off in a straight line. Strike 
scooped up the two dunce-rabbits and 
stuffed them inside his tunic so as not 
to lose them, and followed. Barrows 
tagged along perforce. 

“Funny how they all decided to go 



the same direction at once, t .didn’t 
hear anything, did you, sir?” 

Strike grunted. This running around 
in the stiffing Venusian atmosphere 
was making him pant like an ancient 
steam engine. He was also faintly con- 
cerned about getting entirely off the 
beam from the Aik. Already the steady 
tone faded down to an intermittent 
warning note. The dunce-rabbits might 
not be infallible, of course, and if they 
moved further to the side — 

Fortunately they did not. The four 
creatures led them only a short way, 
stopping soon before a structure" with ^ 
the appearance of a giant bee-hive 
punctured by numerous entrances. It 
seemed to be a sort of community igloo 
built of several individual mud huts 
joined in a cluster. There were per- 
haps a score of doorways, and before^ 
each opening sat the amazing counter- 
parts of the six-legged morons. They 
were counterparts in physical struc- 
ture, that is, but not in mental capacity. 
For their enormous brain cases and 
haggard expressions indicated obvious- 
ly that here were beings whose sole 
aim invlife was to cerebrate. As each 
of the original four took position be- 
side a different one of the thinkers. 
Strike saw the light. 

TRIKE cried out. 

“Twins again!” he exclaimed de- 
lighte^y. “See? Each pair is twins. 
You can telKif you examine ’em fea- 
ture by feature. One is entirely emo- 
tional. Get it, Barrows? Evolution’s 
greatest experiment. Complete divorce 
between the intelligence and the emo- 
tions, so the former can work unham- 
pered by the vestigial remnants we call 
emotions! It’s, what earthly philosp- 
phers have dreamed of for centuries!” 
"i’m going to dream, of it for some 
time myself. It’s a nightmare."-^ 

“You don’t see the beauty, of it. Bar- 
rows. Look. The Intellectuals think 
things out to a perfect conclusion by 
pure, unadulterated reason,' then in- 
struct their emotional counterparts to 
carry out their decision. The" Emo- 
tionals must be the active, executive 
half of the combination, to be used only 
when there’s work to be done. That’s 
why they’re so fully equipped, fang 
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and claw, to do battle. It’s their job to 
bring food, protect the home, repro- 
duce. 

' j “See? If the Intellectuals decide 
something ought to be destroyed, they 
probably tell the Emotionals to gen- 
erate a lot of hate and go out to do the 
job. If they reason it’s time to mate, 
they pull out the love stops on the 
twins, who — er — ” 

“Yes, but how does this copimunica- 
tion take place? I haven’t heard an 
audible syllable yet.” 

“Telepathic control, of course. If any 
individuals are more nearly en rapport 
than others, it’s twins.” 

“Hm-m. It occurs to me we may be 
a little reckless. Captain. We don’t 
have any idea what’s going on in those 
brains until the action starts. And judg- 
ing from the head size, some pretty 
potent thoughts may be boiling around 
in there.” 

“I disagree, Barrows. Size doesn’t 
necessarily mean brain-power. Venus 
is too young to permit any colossus of 
intellect to be developed yet. After a 
few more geologic ages, maybe, if the 
experiment is a success, our friends 
here will be the cosmic tops. But not 
now. Look at their homes. Crude in 
the extreme. No evidence of mechani- 
cal development, or any kind of inven- 
tion. No weapons, even.” 

“Because naturally they have no 
emotional urge to develop. They don’t 
care about progress, or appearance, 
eh?” 

“Right. I’li wager they wouldn’t 
care whether they lived or died if it 
weren’t for an instinct for self-preser- 
vation. They respond only to simple 
nerve stimuli such as discomfort, 
weariness, hunger and so on.” 

“Then what do they think about?” 
Strike shrugged. 

“Hard to say. Maybe' to them the 
discovery that two plus two is four 
would be the finding of a great philo- 
sophic postulate.” He stepped closer 
and tried his native Venusian on the 
Intellectuals without result. They sim- 
ply sat staring at the Earthlings, sad- 
eyed and mute., 

“Maybe we’re not enough developed 
for their telepathic efforts,” Barrows 
snickered. 



“No-o. It takes cither a receptive 
mind or a mind easily controlled to 
make telepathic contact. I was wonder- 
ing if we ' could take a pair of these 
along with us. We — ” 

“Contrary to law, sir. No interfer- 
ence with life having an intelligence 
over a certain level.^ Eighth, isn’t it?” 
“Yeah.. You’re right this time. Be- 
dsides, it might stir up a fuss.” And the 
two men stood there, watching the 
strange tribe of twins, lyondering what 
to do next. That problem was taken 
from their hands by See-No-Evil and 
Speak-No-Evil. Annoyed by their con- 
finement in Strike’s tunic, they wrig- 
gled free and dropped to the ground. 
In an instant the village erupted in an 
astounding flurry of activity. 

I T was like a well-rehearsed bit of 
continuity, smoothly presented, 
over in a flash. The dunce-rabbits 
scampered about to limber up cramped 
muscles. The Intellectuals promptly 
but calmly turned around on unsteady 
legs and vanished inside their huts, to 
the last man. The Emotionals, mo- 
mentarily blank-faced, suddenly burst 
into a hideous cacophony of squalling 
and yowling. 

Fear written in large letters on their 
faces, they scattered wildly into the 
shelter of the fog in all directions. .The 
act was completed as the Intellectuals 
closed the entrances to their abode by 
swinging into place what appeared to 
be a shimmering shield of crimson tis- 
sue of some sort. ' The clamor died 
away to silence. 

“Well!” exclaimed Strike. "Would 
you get a dish of that!” 

Barrows was definitely worried now. 
“Yes, sir. Perhaps they’re allergic to 
dunce-rabbits. But wouldn’t we be 
wise to leave — ” 

But Strike was already marching up 
close, examining the doorways of the 
community house. 

“Say, Barrows! This red thing’s a 
gullet. What they have in the door- 
ways" here looks like a tropical fish, 
only his mouth is wide open all the 
time. He’s as big around as he is long !” 
Strike poked and pried and finally 
learned the secret. 'The, fishlike crea- 
, ture lived on the bacteria colonies and 

/■ I 
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fungus spores that floated in the air, 
straining them out before passing the 
air on, through the gills. Filling the 
aperture completely with its bulk, it 
thus cleaned the air before allowing 
it to pass into the interior. 

“Air-conditioning !” proclaimed 
Strike. “Venusian style!" 

“Yes, sir. Nature’s cheok-and-bal- 
ance again. I remember my grand- 
mother once told me that her people 
years ago used to get water from holes 
in the ground, and they used to drop 
a pike in these wells so it’d eat all \the 
worms and bugs and keep the water 
pure.’’ ' 

“Same principle exactly. They hang 
these domesticated babies in the door- 
way ’til they get so big they no longer 
fit. The Intellectuals naturally aren’t 
fitted to cope with disease, or anything 
physical — no resistance. And the rea- 
son they’re so afraid of the dunce-rab- 
bits is because the little beggars carry 
with them the seeds of madhess. 
See?”' , 

Strike turned to gesture to Barrows, 
but saw only the sub-pilot’s heels^as 
the latter sprinted wildly away into the 
fog. Strike glanced about sharply, and 
saw the entire horde of Emotionals 
running at him with expressions of iii- 
describable hate and gerocity. The In- 
tellectuals had given the command to 
destroyl y 

Strike’s heat-beam hissed in a half 
circle. It had no effect whatsoever. He 
concentrated the beam to < al narrow, 
stabbing bolt of flame ; it barely black- 
ened the flesh of his attackers. "Too late 
he remembered: this was the gun he 
had used to clean off the Ark. Its 
‘ charge was almost completely spent! 
With one motion he stuck the weapon 
back in his belt and dashed away after 
Barrows. Sudden death thundered at 
his heels. 

ARTH-TRAINED muscles easily 
outran the pursuers, and a mira- 
cle of good luck ; led the two hunters 
straight to ^ the big clearing, despite 
Barrows’ loss of the electronic tele- 
scope in his flight There was no time 
to stow away their specimen, so Strike 
hurriedly fastened lead-rope and anti- 
gravity apparatus to the tail-skid. 



The weightless dodecaped shouldn’t 
interfere with flying the plane ; , they ' 
could set down safely in the sea and do 
the job right later on. Quickly Strike;' 
scooped up See-No-Evil and Speak-No- 
Evil, tossed them in the plane. As he 
reached up to follow, the tail of the 
plane deliberately cra^wled away. 
Strike stumbled and cracked his chin. 

“What, "again?” Strike risked^a hasty 
look under , the tail. “It’s that Atlas 
crab! Probably a stowaway.” He 
yanked the big crustacean out and 
j tossed him into the cabin, too. “I 
wouldn’t leave a mother-in-law in this 
hellhole!” ' 

Twenty wild-eyed Emotionals 
poured out of the mist and attacked the 
plane 'with an unbridled savagery that 
made even the hardened Strike gasp. 
He fired his gun at them again, futilely, 
then leaped in with Barrows and slam- 
med the door. 

With absolute disregard of conse- 
quence the creatures ripped viciously 
at metal and glass with their claws, bit ■ 
at them with hideous, drooling fangs. 
The whole plane rocked dangerously 
from the furious attack. 

“Good God, Captain !” quavered Bar- 
rows. “Let’s get out of here!” 

“Right!” Strike turned on the igni- 
tion, stepped on the starter. The engine 
did, not start. Again hettried, and again, 
with no result. Finally he looked at 
Barrowrs sideward. 

“That damn Circe plant! It prob- 
ably ruined the wiring and igmtion.- 
And we can hardly step outside ^to 
make repairs.” 

Barrows began to crack. 

“Then we-we’re finished. No motor, , 
no radio. I knew I shouldn’t have dis- 
6b-obeyed Miss Carlyle. She’s always 
right- We never should have tried it 
alone." 

Staike simmered. 

“Never mind moaning about Gerry.' 
We’re a long 'way from being finished 
yet. , Give me that cathode gun.” 

He took' the cumbersome pistol, 
lowered one window a slit to slip the 
barrel through, pufled the trigger. 
Nothing happened. <^Strike began to 
curse bitterly. The cathode gun 
worked with a delicate “electrical trig- 
ger.” It.^had been fastened in contact 
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with the metal dashboard when the 
Circe plant’s charge passed through, 
and the mechanism was blown out. 

“Perhaps the hypo rifles — ” Barrows 
suggested without conviction. 

“Not a chance. Those hypodermic 
slugs are made to burst as soon as they 
enter soft flesh. They’ll never pene- 
trate these armor-plated devils.’’ Strike 
tried, of course, seeking to put his shots 
in the enemy’s eyes. But such marks- 
manship was impossible under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Barrows’ nerves were going rapidly, 
and his whole body shook in fear. He 
tried to conceal it in shame, but failed. 
Strike rallied him. 

“Now look, Barrows; don’t get the 
wind up over nothing. Everything’s 
under control. As long as I’m here 
you don’t need to worry.’’ 

“I wish the Aik were here. Then 
we’d have no worries.’’ 

“You’ve just had that organization 
stuff pounded into you so long you 
can’t believe a man’s worth anything 
alone. I tell you I’m a match for any- 
thing this planet has got. xThink I've 
showed all my aces yet? Not by a long 
shot. Remember my gag with the whiz- 
bangs? You watch.’’ 

Barrows’ “Yes, sir,’’ was not hearty. 

TRIKE pointed to Speak-No-Evil 
who had retreated to the extreme 
rear of the compartment and was run- 
ning about in tight little circles as fast 
as he could go, like a spinning mouse. 
Presently he fell down quivering and 
kicking pitifully like an epileptic, 
bumping his head blindly against the 
walls as he jerked around. 

“Periodic insanity,’’ declared Strike. 
“I’ve been hoping for that. Remember 
^hat started this — the Intellectuals’ 
fear of the dxmce-rabbits? Well, sup- 
pose we toss Speak-No-Evil into the 
enemy’s camp !’’ 

Barrows nodded slowly. “I see what 
you mean — ’’ 

Strike gently captured the dying lit- 
tle creature, then turned on Barrows 
sharply. “What’s the matter with you? 
Your lip’s bleeding.” 

"Nothing, sir. I was just thinking. 
One of us must leave the plane to carry 
the dunce-rabbit to the — ” 



Strike laughed shortly, gazing 
keenly at this man he had considered a 
weakling. 

“So you were going to make the big 
sacrifice, eh? Now, now, Barrows,” he 
chided. “No melodramatics. I meant 
it when I said you needn’t worry with 
me along. You just watch the old mas- 
ter strut his stuff.” 

Strike swelled a trifle. He really had 
a pretty scheme this^time. Opening a 
small trapdoor in the cabin floor, he 
dropped the stowaway Atlas crab 
through to the ground. Then he quickly 
drew in the landing gear until most of 
the plane’s weight rested on the crab’s 
back. 

With the trap still open, he thrust 
his nearly useless heat-gun down and 
played the weak beam in a half circle 
behind the crab, forcing it to move in 
the desired direction, and move the 
ship along with it. Using the beam to 
guide the crab, they slowly crossed the 
clearing and moved into sight of the 
Intelluctuals’ community house. 

Strike rose, smiling a bit grimly. 

“They asked for this ! Barrows, wag- 
gle the tail a bit to distract our friends’ 
attention.” He picked up the dunce- 
rabbit, who was too far 'gone to re- 
spond. “This’ll hurt you more than it 
does me, but it’s in a good cause. 
Ready, Barrows?”. 

It went off like clockwork. Barrows 
kicked the rudder bar, the Emotionals 
rushed down to tear the tail surfaces 
apart. Strike swiftly stepped out, 
hurled tl]e dunce-rabbit for a perfect 
bulls’-eye through one of the openings 
to the domed structure, then retreated 
to safety. 

He became academic. 

“D’you know what I figure should , 
happen now?” 

Barrows sat with hands pressed be- 
tween his knees, shivering. 

“No.” 

“Well, Speak-No-Evil ought to fin- 
ish off the Intellectuals. That’ll leave 
the Emotionals with no brain control. 
They’ll have to try and think for them- 
selves. And when that happens — Ever 
hear of the case of Oscar, the pig? It 
happened many years ago. About nine- 
teen-thirty-seven, I think. Some psy- 
chologists placed this experimental pig 
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in a position so he’d have to try and 
think his way clear. It proved too 
much, and Oscar had a nervous break- 
down and died. See?” 

Barrows saw, and they sat quietly 
waiting. 

Their wait was short. In an incred- 
ibly short time Speak-No-Evil’s virus 
was spread to the most vulnerable host 
it could have found on all Venus. With 
unbelievable virulence it struck, ravag- 
ing the physically frail Intellectuals 
with the speed of a prairie fire. .Even 
Strike was shocked at sight of the 
bloody horrors that staggered into 
view from the community house. 
From every door they came, smeared 
with straw-colored blood as cerebral 
hemorrhages opened the cranial 
arteries. 

It was the more terrible because of 
the utterly blank expression on those 
gray faces, which should have been 
registering pain and desperation. Self- 
preservation drove them blindly into 
the open; logic bade them flee Speak- 
No- Evil and his deadly cargo. But in 
vain. Before they even had time to in- 
struct their emotional twins, they were 
stricken helpless by the plague, col- 
lapsed in an irregular pattern of un- 
tidy bundles on the soggy- earth. 

UT Strike’s strategy did not pro- 
duce the' expected results. The 
Emotionals showed no signs of realiz- 
ing that their tribe was reduced by 
half. Animated by their mentors’ last 
emotional command — fury and hate 
and lust for blood — they continued 
their blindly bitter and senseless as- 
sault on the unmoving metal of the 
plane, hammering and clawing with 
unabated savagery, 

“I guess I was wrong this time,” 
Strike admitted. “I thought surely the 
twins were in telepathic communica- 
tions all th; time. And when that un- 
ion was broken, the Emotionals would 
be like rudderless ships. It’s a devil of 
a time, to be finding it out, but it ap- 
pears Gerry was right again. Not 
much use saying I’m sorry, Bar- 
rows; 

“Forget it, Captain. After all, they, 
can’t keep it up forever. They’re flesh 
and blood ; they’ll tire eventually." 



Strike shook his head dubiously. 

“Rage looses a lot of adrenalin into 
the system. Angry men are stronger, 
more enduring, than normally. These 
playmates of ours won’t quit until they 
drop from exhaustion.” 

And so it seemed as the attack con- 
tinued with uncanny lack of diminu- 
tion. An irregular piece of metal 
dropped from the roof of th'e storage 
compartment, eaten through by an ir- 
regular circle of acid. Strike’s lips 
drew down, in amazement. 

“Looks like nitric acid, and not poi- 
son, in those fangs. Though if bees 
secrete formic acid, and man secretes 
HCL, there’s no reason why nitric 
couldn’t be secreted.” He locked the 
door between cabin and storage room 
as the rear of the plane, not having any 
insulation or soundproofing materials, 
would be eaten through, first. “It’s 
lucky they haven’t the brains to know 
that acid is their best weapon. Per- 
haps they’ll leave when it gets dark. 
Too cold for ’em.’’ 

The sub-pilot fought for composure 
with every word. 

“It’s thirty hours before darkness.” 

The periodic wind had risen again, 
carrying its deadly freight of wander- 
ing bacteria. They were plastering 
gradually over the surface of the plane. 
Their acidulous toxins would speed the 
work of the Emotionals, who were ap- 
parently entirely impervious to infec- 
tion and disease. 

Barrows broke out i pair of anti- 
septic helmets, in case the bacteria 
should slip through, then sat looking 
with unseeing eyes at the sign above 
the control panel: 

Individuals have no part In this expedition. 
We are a TEIAM, 

Tommy Strike stared helplessly out 
an utterly alien and hostile worlm 
watching it bring all its untamed pow- 
ers to bear in a terrible plan for his 
destruction. 



CHAPTER IV 
The Rotifer 

W HEN Getry Carlyle first learned 
that Strike had gone out on his 
own, she simply smiled sadly. 
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“Von Zorn’s been after him. I know 
it. Von Zorn’s cunning; he’s sly. But 
he didn’t reckon with Tommy’s funda- 
mental good sense. Tommy won’t go 
far: he’ll understand I’m right about 
these things. He’ll be back shortly. 
Besides, I took the radio out of the 
Arkette just in case. He’ll have to re- 
turn !” 

After the passage of three hours and 
still no Tommy, Gerry chuckled tol- 
erantly. 

“Just a touch of pride. He’ll show 
up pretty soon. I know he wouldn’t do 
anything to spite me because,” with 
the incredibly fatuous faith of the 
young woman in love, “he loves me!” 

But when ten hours passed without 
a sign of the missing duo, Gerry finally 
felt the brooding sense of impending 
tragedy. The familiar iron came into 
Gerry’s jaw. She crackled an order 
into the intra-ship communicator. Chief 
Pilot Michaels, a middle-aged gray 
eagle of an Englishman with thousands 
of flying hours to his credit, hurried 
in. 

“That man of mine,” snapped Gerry, 
“has got himself into a jam, I’m afraid. 
We leave here in thirty minutes. Pre- 
pare to take off, Michaels. On the jump, 
now !” 

Alliwas methodical confusion, then. 
Outstanding hunting parties were 
called in, a whiff of anaesthetic quieted 
the tumultuous specimens in the holds, 
equipment was stowed away, a hun- 
dred and one details attended to with 
the efficient precision that marked all 
Carlyle-trained crews. In much less 
than the allotted half hour the Ark was 
ready to take off, her centrifuge whin- 
ing with leashed power. 

The pilot house was cleared save for 
.•Michaels and Gerry Carlyle. 

“Will you set the course. Miss Car- 
lyle ?’\, 

“Straight northwest over the sea. 
All we can do is follow the general 
direction of the beam that Barrows set 
up before he and Tommy left. Surely 
not even Tommy is fool enough to 
leave the beam.” 

“Righto.” Michaels switched on the 
electronic telescope, gently lifted the 
Ark from the beach. “Might I inquire 
— d’you have a definite plan for locat- 



ing the plane, or do we just shoot hit- 
or-miss?” 

Gerry opened a built-in cabinet, 
brought out and set up a simple-look- 
ing apparatus. ' 

“This is a capacity alarm,” she said. 
“The son of one of the Zoo directors 
invented it. Intended it to be a me- 
teor detector, but I forgot to try it out 
coming over. It’ll have a real test 
now.” She smiled grimly. 

There was a single upright metal 
plate, wired to the grid of an enormous 
vacuum tube. Several smaller tubes 
behind the detector tube made the in- 
strument more sensitive. “It works,” 
explained Gerry, “like an electric vari- 
able condenser — ” 

“But I say, it has only one wall. 
Surely all condensers have two.” 

“Exactly. Only in this case the sec- 
ond wall is formed by any metallic 
body which comes within a certain 
range. When I switch on the current, 
there’ll be a perfect electronic balance 
in the vacuum-tube set-up. It will be 
upset by the approach of any metal, 
which naturally changes the capacity. 
Any such change is registered on the 
dial here, and rings an alarm bell.” 
“Very ingenious,” drawled Michaels. 
“Especially for Venus, which is poor in 
metals. Don’t 'worry. Miss Carlyle ; 
we’ll find Mr. Strike all right. That’s 
a pretty tough lad to hurt.” 

“Don’t be silly, Michaels. You don’t 
think I look worried, I hope.” 

Michaels smiled one of his rare 
smiles. 

“No, miss. You don’t look worried. 
But I know.” He squeezed her shoul- 
der paternally. “Why don’t you lie 
down and try to relax?” 

ERRY’S lip quivered just once, 
then stiffened. 

“Familiarity with your captain isn’t 
encouraged here, Michaels. Remem- 
ber your place, please.” 

Michaels knew this girl, even better 
than Strike did. So he simply saluted, 
nodded, “Righto, Miss Carlyle,” and 
poured power into the Ark’s giant cen- 
trifuges. 

About 800 miles out from the main- 
land, Michaels noticed a curious mis- 
behavior among some of the instru° 
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ments. He called Gerry’s attention to 
it. “I daresay there’s some sort of ra- 
diation hereabouts. Land — ” 

His voice was drowned by a sudden 
clamor from the metal-detector alarm. 
Gerry sprang to the dial; it was jerk- 
ing wildly. 

“Stop the ship!” she cried. “The 
plane is somewhere close by!” 

They both stared eagerly into the 
telescope’s fluorescent screen, while 
the ship hovered, penetrating the 
mists. 

“Land, all right. Probably the so- 
called Lost Continent.” But there was 
no enthusiasm in Gerry’s voice. The 
Arkette was not in sight. 

“I’ll change the condenser capacity, 
shorten the range. Then we’ll move 
slowly in one direction. If there’s no 
response, we return and try another 
direction, until the alarm registers 
again. By repeatedly shortening the 
range, we’ll find the plane.” 

It didn’t take long. Methodically 
casting about in the fog like a hound 
after a lost scent, they spotted the 
Arkette. It bore little resemblance to 
an airplane. Surrounded by a seething 
mass of strange six-legged furies, 
pitted and scored and completely 
broken in toward the rear where acids 
had eaten deep, splotched from nose to 
tail with hundreds of ugly bacteria 
colonies, it looked like nothing more 
than a nasty fester spot in the heart 
of a Venusian morass. 

Gerry Carlyle ordered the Ark 
down, then looked the situation over 
with iron-nerved calm. The sequence 
of events was not clear. The Intel- 
lectuals were an unrecognizable mess 
of decay already. Twelve-legs kicked 
feebly nearby as the drug wore off, 
bouncing gently around, apparatus 
dangling. While the Emotionals, tire- 
less as machines, bit by bit were tear- 
ing the plane apart. 

' “They can hardly be alive,” Gerry 
observed without a quaver. “But get 
the broadcasting room, Michaels. Have 
them try to get in touch with the plane. 
The. A tkette has no receiver, so send 
the mess^e on the beam carrier fre- 
quency. They’ll pick it up through the 
acpusticon, if — ” She swallowed. “Tell 
Tommy to waggle the elevators if he 



— if he’s alive.” 

The message was sent, repeatedly. 
Gerry and every man in the crew 
watched intently for the answering sig- 
nal from the Arkette. Minutes passed, 
and it did not come. It never came. 

Sharp lines gradually , etched them- 
selves across the clear skin of Gerry’s 
face. 

“Well, apparently I’ve killed the 
thing I love. That’s supposed to, be 
man’s prerogative. Maybe I’ve worn 
pants too long—” She spoke casually, 
too xasually to deceive Michaels. 

“That’s rot. Miss Carlyle,” he said^ 
“The fault is not — ” 

Gerry whirled on him, and the chief 
pilot drew back suddenly embarrassed 
at the wild grief in the girl’s eyes. 

“None of your namby-pamby sym- 
pathy, Michaels!” she cried. ‘"Tommy 
wasn’t one for tears and soft words. 
He was, a fighter, and if he’s gone he’d 
want a fighter’s epitaph. We’re going 
to blast this hellhole back into the sea! 
Kranz !” she called into the annuncia- 
tor. “Bring one of the cathode cannon 
to bear on that mob outside !” 

Michaels leaped forward. 

“Hold it, Kranz!” he snapped, and 
turned to his superior. “Wait, Miss 
Carlyle. They may be alive but uncon- 
scious. If you use the cathode cannonr 
it’ll wipe but the plane -and every- 
thing.” 

PW^HE girl bit her lip indecisively, al- 
ji.jnost carried away by her lust for 
revenge. 

“You’re right,- Mike. Same thing 
would hold true for the heat-ray, too. 
Best we could do would be to pick off 
one every now and then as he stepped 
back out of line with the plane.” 

“The paralysis ray?”' **1 

“Even worse. It’s fatal to humans 
at very low power. And surely/Tommy 
would have tried the hypo rifle.” 
“Anaesthetic gas?” 

“In this wind? Don’t run wild, 
Mike; you’re not thinking straight.” 
Michaels subsided. After momen- 
tary silence, Gerry spoke half to her- 
self. 

“A decoy would be .useless. Because 
those devils have completely ignored 
that twelve-legged nightmare bounc- 
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ing around out there. From the mo- 
ment we arrived, they haven’t been di- 
verted ah instant from their assault 
on the plane. But if something were 
to attack them — Michaels ! Didn’t one 
of the parties bring in some rotifera at 
the last minute?" 

“You mean those Venusian buzzard- 
like jiggers that eat everything? Yes, 
Miss.” 

“Well, why not let one of ’em loose? 
It’ll finish off those things out there 
and won’t injure the plane.’’ 

“An excellent idea. Miss, except that 
I fear even a rotifer would meet his 
match out there. Look at that armor 
plating over their bodies. Those claws. 
And judging from the plane’s appear- 
ance, they secrete an acid, too. No, al- 
though the rotifer will tackle anything 
within reason, I’m afraid this job’s too 
much.” 

“Well, we’re going to try it, any- 
how.” 

“Righto. But why not provide for 
defeat in advance?” 

“How so?” 

“If those beauties are going to eat 
the rotifer, instead of vice versa, let’s 
give them a real bellyful. Pump the 
rotifer full of some poison that won’t 
work immediately on the rotifier it- 
self!” 

“Mike, you’re marvelous!” Gerry 
turned to the annunciator. “Kranz ! 
Have you heard what we’ve been say- 
ing? Then hop to it. Rout out all the 
poisons you can find in the stockroom. 
And hurry!” 

In five minutes Kranz’ voice came 
fearfully over the wire. 

“Sorry, Captain. No poisons aboard, 
no lethal drugs. Just medicines.” 

For an instant it seemed as if some- 
one were about to suffer the wrath of 
Gerry Carlyle. But she controlled her- 
self with an effort. 

"Of course there’s no poison. We 
catch ’em alive. What use would 
we have for poisons. But there 
must be something, something — Medi- 
cine ! There’s gallons of luminal in the 
store-room. The standard space-sick- 
ness remedy. You know what luminal 
does, Mike? Affects strongly the au- 
tonomic nervous system, counteracts 
adrenin. It destroys emotion^ And 



if emotion is gone, all desire to kill is 
gone, too! Kranz? You — ” 

“Coming up. Miss Carlyle,” said the 
annunciator hollowly. 

The scheme" was quickly put into ef- 
fect. A huge hypodermic poured 
charge after charge of luminal into the 
giant six-foot dough-gray ball. A 
gangway was thrust out from one of 
the rear ports, and the rotifer rolled 
quietly down. Once free, it paused un- 
certainly with its forest of stout cilia 
delicately exploring the air for vibra- 
tions. Then unerringly the blind de- 
vourer, the scavenger of Venus, rum- 
bled straight toward the tumult that 
marked the wreck of the Arkette. 

I^TEVER in all their experience had 
the crew of the Ark seen a jungle 
battle carried on with such imbridled 
and appalling ferocity. The rotifer, 
though plainly functioning sub- 
normally with so much luminal inside 
it, took the initial advantage by virtue 
of surprise. There was a sharp clashr 
ing as the armored Emotionals were 
struck by the chitinoiis lorica of the 
rotifier, and two of the former vanished 
into the rotifer’s vast gullet. 

The ruthless attack forced the Emo- 
tionals reluctantly to transfer their 
fury from the plane to the riew enemy. 
When they did so, the conclusion was 
foregone. A hundred savage claws 
ktiifed into the chinks in the rotifer’s 
armor, ripped him apart in a dozen 
places. Acid seethed on the chitinous 
covering; being protein, it turned yel- 
low and began to break down slowly. 
The rotifier fought like a bulldog, never 
moving backward an inch, but vicious 
fangs quickly devoured his exposed 
soft parts. Shortly all that remained 
were a few scattered chunks of flesh. 

The Emotionals, not relaxing in their 
fantastic fury an instant, returned to 
the crumbling plane. But perceptibly 
now they lost enthusiasm for the job. 
Presently one of them slumped quietly 
down in the mess and sat with face 
utterly blank, devoid of expression. 
Two or three others wandered aim- 
lessly off into the fog. 

Emotion, for the time being, had 
completely left them; their intelligent 
counterparts were dead. They had no 
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brains, no desires, no impulses of any 
kind. Their existence was a complete 
blank, save for simple nerve-responses 
to pain or heat or cold or hunger and 
the like. 

They stared foolishly at the havoc 
they had wrought, and drifted away 
without purpose into the fog. 

Gerry led the grim party of men from 
the. Ark, but before they had covered 
half the distance the tangled mass of 
the Arkette suddenly shook violently 
and burst apart. A mighty shout went 
up as two disheveled figures staggered 
into view. They were dirty, bloodied 
where questing claws had found a 
mark, scorched where acids had seared 
them — but very much alive. Behind 
them frolicked a fuzzy gray dunce-rab- 
bit,. delirious with joy. 

In a devastating rush all the bitter- 
ness, the pent-up grief, the self-casti- 
gation, the hatred and determination 
for vengeance, drained away from 
Gerry’s' soul and left her weak and 
gasping with reaction. For one of her 
rare, brief moments, she was all 
woman, fragile and fearful and trem- 
bling for the man she loved. 

“Tommy!” she shrieked, and ran 
headlong into his arms. Strike’s anti- 
septic helmet, which had protected his 
--face from-acid-as-well-as'infection, fell 
apart with the shock. He took every 
possible advantage of the situation, im- 
mediately and competently, , while the 
crew stood around grinning. They 
quizzed and felicitated Barrows, who 
explained through chattering teeth that 
they’d been unable to signal as re- 
quested because the control wires had 
been eaten through with acid. 

The years of training reasserted 
themselves, however. Gerry pulled free 
and turned on her men. 

“Discipline,” she remarked frigidly, 
“must be maintained. You know the 
rule about leaving the ship during the 
periodic winds without antiseptic pro- 
tection. You’re all docked two days’ 
pay, including myself. Now get back 
to the ship at once.” 

HE crew departed in haste. 

“As for you,” Gerry scanned 
Strike in disapproval, “you’ve dis- 
obeyed your captain, broken practically 



every rule we have by going off 
on an unauthorized trip, insufficiently 
equipped, without even a radio. You’ve 
disrupted the expedition, thrown us off 
our schedule, very nearly cost us two 
lives.” 

TRIKE nodded. , 

“I deserve your very best tongue-, 
lashing. Loose the vials of your con- 
tumely.” 

"This is no joking matter. Tommy. 
Look at that plane. A total loss.. Do 
you think even the London Interplane- 
tary Zoo can afford to throw a few 
thousand away oh- every expedition 
just to convince some young hothead 
he’s wrong,? No, indeed. That’s com- 
ing out of your salary.” 

Strike squimfied. Gerry’s clear voice 
was being heard arid enjoyed by. the en- 
tire crew. She continued with elo- 
quence, cataloguing his sins with de- 
vastating point and accuracy. 

^ ‘‘And now I want your word of 
honor that you’ll never try a stunt like 
this again. No more lone-wolfing?” 

“All right, Gerry. But don’t yell.” 

“I’m not yelling. Furthermore, 
you’re working for me only. No more 
contracts with Von Zorn?” 

_‘^o you .guessed-that?” He sighed 
a bit. “All right; no more divided 
loyalties.” 

“And no more — ” 

Strike glanced at his watch, miracul- 
ously still working, and interrupted. 
“Time's up, Gerry . I’ve rated this 
verbal message, and I’ve taken it like 
a little gentleman. I’ve promised 
everything you want, but now the lec- 
ture is over.” 

“Oh, is it? Tommy, I’ve just begun 
to tell you — ” 

“Oh, no. You’ve finished telling me, 
because I’m about to employ the one 
sure method I know to stop you.” He 
grinned. 

“Oh.” Gerry was a little breathless. 
“Oh, dear, you’re going to kiss me, 
aren’t you?” 

“Exactly.” 

See-No-Evil mewed plaintively and 
d^cately coveted his eyes, one with 
each paw. Like the rest of his breed, it 
was about time for him to go crazy, 
anyhow. 
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M y name is Amos Latham, and 
I am I hope a reasonably in- 
telligent man. I know nearly 
all the subjects encompassed in a 
modem education, but I must admit 
my knowledge fell far short on the 
day that I found an object resembling 
the half shell of a walnut lying at the 
bottom of a neatly drilled five-foot hole 
in my best sweet pea bed. 

My job? In a way, I’m a farmer. I 
like to experiment in grafting, pursue 
if possible hybnd experiments on the 



lines laid down by Mendel. 

I found the walnut on June 7th, 1961, 
just six days ago. It was a perplexing 
puzzle in itself to decide how an object 
so small, unless it were a meteorite, had 
got to such a depth overnight — but the 
puzzle deepened when I found that by 
no means at hand could I begin to 
budge it! 

I began to suspect the thing had 
some sort of underpart that went down 
like a shaft into the ground at the bot- 
tom of the hole it had burrowed— p'that 
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what I saw was only the upper part of 
some sort of buried spear. That being 
so, the only thing to do was to clear the 
sides of the thin shaft and dig the ob- 
ject out. 

It took me half a day to make the 
shaft wide enough to permit me getting 
down it, but even then I was no better 
off. I could see clearly enough that the 
walnut was simply a hemisphere of 
shell-like substance — but of a vastly in- 
credible weight 1 I strained and tugged 
at it until my fingers ached. But I 
couldn’t shift it in the slightest. I just 
couldn’t convince myself that such a 
fact was true — ^but it was. 

To say my curiosiy was aroused is 
putting it mildly. I went into the ga- 
rage and brought out a block and tackle. 
I erected it on a pretty stout scaffolding 
tripod and fixed the chain clamp around 
the inch-square lump. The tripod 
snapped^ but the object didn’t budge ! 

That settled it. Beyond question I’d 
happened on something that was out- 
side all normal laws, at least in the mat- 
ter of weight. I rerriembered something 
about electrons and protons in contact 
— neutrons — and went inside the house 
to telephone Bradley. 

B radley is a physicist, in the em- 
ploy of the Bureau of Standards. 
He arrived late that afternoon. Bradley, 
with his usual foresight, had brought 
along a powerful breakdown truck, 
complete with crane, trailing behind his 
car. 

I greeted him warmly as he came to- 
ward the house, , but as he returned the 
greeting there was doubt in his closely 
set gray eyes. 

“Where is this walnut of yours?’’ he 
asked, after we had had a drink. 

I took him out to the sweet pea bed, 
or rather what was left of it after my 
excavational work. 

The thing was still there, and the 
faint smile vanished from Bradley’s 
face as he tried vainly to shift it. 

"Boy, you have got onto something !’’ 
he whistled in amazement. “If that stuff 
belongs on this world I’m clean crazy. 
Anyway, we’ll soon see.’’ 

Scrambling back to the top of the 
small crater he signaled the truckmen. 
They backed their conveyance clumsily 



into the garden and watched curiously 
as they lowered the crane chain. Finally 
we managed to encompass the walnut 
in the clamp and gave the pullway or- 
der. 

A terrific strain was thrown on the 
chain as it slowly creaked and groaned 
over the winch. Powerful though the 
truck’s engine was, it took every ves- 
tige of it to lift that absurdly tiny thing 
from the ground. Very slowly it rose 
up, inch by inch. We saw that' the un- 
derside was apparently like the rest of 
it. Brad was watching the thing keenly. 

Finally, we had the object deposited 
on a huge stone block that had once 
been part of a well at the bottom of the 
garden. There the task of the astounded 
truckmen ended. They went off round- 
eyed and puzzled in a settling haze of 
dust, leaving us both to. our own de- 
vices. t 

Smoking pensively, Bradley studied 
the object for a while, then turned to 
me. 

“Dense as hell,” he said bluntly. 
“Pretty similar to the stuff that , must 
exist at the core of Earth, though in- 
finitely denser than even that.” 

I nodded slowly and waited for him 
to continue. 

“That lump came from somewhere 
out in space,” he resumed. “Where, we 
don’t know, but we can hazard a guess 
T— probably from the region of the giant 
star areas. Specks of substance like this 
floating around in space probably made 
up the cores of the very worlds around 
us — stuff so densely packed that it had 
an unbelievable weight. It may be a 
fragment from a sun where matter is 
densely packed.” 

“You mean a white dwarf?” I sug- 
gested. 

He nodded. 

“That’s it. Take the Companion of 
Sirius, for example. That is a white 
dwarf, and Adams at Mount Wilson 
Observatory proved long ago that the 
density there is two thousand times 
greater than that of platinum. Take a 
matchbox full of the stuff and it would 
require a derrick to raise it. That’s the 
kind of thing we’ve got here. That’s 
why it ploughed so deep into the earth 
when it arrived. Strange it didn’t burn 
up; can’t quite figure out that angle.” 
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S PONDERED. Physics isn.’t entirely 
in my line ; but Brad hadn’t finished 
talking. He studied the object more 
closely for a while, then went on. 

“Come to think of it, this substance 
might not be from a sun, but from a 
cooled world. Eddington tells us that 
heat is not entirely necessary for com- 
pressibility of matter. It is not essential 
to have a temperature of about ten mil- 
lion degrees in order to smash atoms. 
Terrific pressure alone will suffice. 

“The shell of satellite electrons 
which can be broken by the attacks of 
X-rays, or the fierce collisions going on 
in the interior of a star, can also break 
by the application of continued pres- 
sure on a dense world. This produces 
an almost bare nucleus with the heavier 
atoms retaining a few of the closest 
electrons, forming a structure of per- 
haps one hundredth of a complete atom. 

“The consequent compression pro- 
duces vast weight by comparison with 
sizes to which we’re accustomed. Take 
the example in physics : in a monatomic 
gas like helium a thirty-two fold in- 
crease in pressure gives an eight fold 
increase of density, if the heat of com- 
pression is retained in the gas. There 
you have an example of heat pressure — 
but on a world that is a child of a com- 
pressed sun — the Companion of Sirius 
for example — the very pressure of that 
world would produce similar, even far 
greater results. At the very roughest 
estimate this thing here weighs about 
one ton to the cubic inch — and that’s 
plenty heavy !” 

“And now that it’s here what do we 
do with it?’’ I asked quietly. 

He shrugged. 

“Nothing we can do, except give it 
to the meteorite section of the museum. 
I’ll make arrangements for it to be 
picked up. It’ll be about two weeks, 
though; I’ve a special Governrhent job 
waiting for me.’’ 

Talking, we went into the house and 
had dinner. It was late when Brad 
finally left with the promise to return 
in two weeks. Once I’d seen him off I 
strolled over in the moonlight calm to 
survey again that uncanny lump. 

But it had changed! I got quite a 
shock as the rays of the amber moon 
smote now upon a tiny, tortoiselike 



head. Bent legs, exceptionally power- 
ful, jutted outward from the shell. The 
legs moved slowly as I went toward the 
thing, but it stopped on the stone. Per- 
haps it realized that to fall off would 
mean another five foot plunge into the 
ground. 

I studied the creature from a dis- 
tance, observing the viciously curved 
scar of a mouth. Its resemblance to a 
tortoise was now quite remarkable. It 
was smaller, of course, and incredibly 
heavier ! 

I shall never know if it was impulse 
or plain curiosity that prompted me to 
extend an ingratiating hand toward it. 
Not knowing what type of intelligence 
the thing possessed that seemed the 
only way I could show friendship. 

A second later I regretted it. The 
tiny head shot forward toward my out- 
stretched hand, faster than the striking 
paw of a cat. Before I knew it the 
creature’s terrible mouth had scissored 
open and shut. There was a momentary 
gleam of small, needle-pointed teeth, 
then I was gazing at a nurnbed, crim- 
soned finger from which the top, to the 
first knuckle, had been completely sev- 
ered I 

OR a second or two I hardly knew 
what to think, the shock stunned 
me. I blimdered back into the house, 
cauterized and bandaged the numbed 
member. Then, fuming with anger both 
at the hostility of my visitor and my 
own stupidity, I sat down to figure the 
thing out. 

I didn’t get very far. I couldn’t un- 
derstand how a thing like the walnut 
had traveled through the void of space 
and arrived with an impact that had 
buried it five feet in the ground — ^yet 
could live here in an atmosphere of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen. Either it was com- 1 
pletely adaptable to both space and air, 
or else it had traveled in some kind of 
protecting case that had fallen away at 
the frictional heat of our upper atmos- 
phere. 

I meditated once upon killing the in- 
fernal thing, but I refrained for two 
reasons. The bullet would probably 
glance off such armor-plated density. 
Secondly, the object was goirig to in- 
terest the scientists. I made up my 
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mind to call Bradley the next day. 

M y sleep was strangely disturbed 
— physically by the burning 
pain of returning sensation in my in- 
jured finger, and mentally by the mem- 
ory of the walnut and the realization 
in my occasional wakeful spells that it 
was still outside, a densely heavy, vici- 
ous-jawed devil. 

At times I dreamed, but they were 
dreams of a quality surely denied to 
any sane man. I beheld a world of in- 
tense darkness lying still and airless un- 
der a sky powdered with unfamiliar 
nebulae and constellations. There was 
a sense of vast loneliness and incom- 
pleteness, of enormous stretches of 
time occupied by an abstract state that 
I could only roughly determine as 
meditation. Meditation? By the wal- 
nut? Well, that was how it looked. 

As though to substantiate my guess 
I glimpsed the walnut upon this darkly 
empty plain, surrounded by the out- 
lines of what dimly appeared to be a 
city — but a city with no earthly simi- 
larity, ruled by machines and yet de- 
serted. In the midst of these perplex- 
ing immensities the walnut brooded 
alone— 

Suddenly I was awake, feverishly 
hot, with a name burning in my brain, 
the oddest, most astounding name. It 
sounded like — Yithan Kan. 

I screamed it out three times, then 
suddenly remembered where I was. 
Dazedly I looked through the window 
toward the dawn light. ^ That ton 
weight dark object was still oh the 
block of stone. I shuddered. The mem- 
ory of that ghastly dream with its ter- 
rific sense of weight and loneliness was 
still seared into my mind. 

I felt ill as I got up and dressed. My 
finger had ceased bleeding but was any- 
thing but healthy to look at. It had 
taken on a curious brittle appearance 
most unusual for normal coagulation. 
The finger itself felt curiously different 
— leaden is the only way to describe it. 

I thought once of phoning Doc Shaw 
to come over. Then, mainly because I 
detest the fussiness of physicians and 
because of my complete faith in my 
own first aid efforts, I let the idea drop. 
Instead I phoned New York, but to my 



annoyance Bradley was already in 
Washington. 

It occurred to me with a sudden 
panicky feeling that for another two 
weeks I would be alone with this atroc- 
ity from an unknown world — unless of 
course I took the obvious course and 
left. 

I decided against that.. Don’t ask 
me why : I can only put it down to the 
same lure that drives perfectly sane 
men into absolute danger by the very 
force of some intangible fascination. I 
went outside and watched the walnut 
in the hot morning sunshine. Its capa- 
city for motionlessness amazed me. It 
did not seem to have budged a thirty- 
second of an inch since it had been 
placed there. 

Keeping a respectable distance away 
I decided to call out that absurd name. 

“Yithan Kan! Yithan Kan,” I 
shouted, “caii you hear me? Can you 
understand me ?’’ 

The beady eyes, like microscopic 
garnets, studied me unwaveringly, and 
I returned the stare like a man hypno- 
tized by a snake. That very act did 
something to me. I could feel a groping 
and plucking at the neurones and recep- 
tive cells of my brain. 

T hat which followed was not ex- 
actly an exchange of communica- 
tions — in fact I do not believe my brain 
was developed enough to pass any 
coherent thought. It w^as more a series 
of mental images from which I gathered 
that this weird object, on arrival, had 
been stunned by , the _ terrific impact. 
Only its super hardness and density 
had saved its life. 

It was, as I had guessed, perfectly 
adaptable to any conditions. Its nat- 
ural environment was one of intense 
cold — interstellar cold. Here on Earth 
it had apparently adapted itself imme- 
diately to the drastic change in condi- 
tions. I have heard of plants with such 
amazing adaptability, but the idea of an 
intelligent organism with similar abili- 
ties was unbelievable. Much to my sur- 
prise I learned that Yithan Kan was the 
female of its species.- 

So much I gathered on that first com- 
munication, then the spell was broken 
by some slight sound made by the wind. 
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Disturbed in both mind and body I 
went into the house and tried to figure 
out what I ought to do, particularly 
how to improve my physical condition. 
I felt bone weary, and for no apparent 
reason. 

It occurred to me that I might have 
been poisoned by the bite, but a second 
examination of my injured finger and a 
study of a droplet of blood through my 
microscope revealed no such signs. I 
wasn’t poisoned ; it was something else 
that had gripped me— something subtly 
different. 

Several times I wondered if I ought 
to feed the walnut, then decided it 
didn’t seem necessary. From what I 
could gather it absorbed energy di- 
rectly — probably from the shorter cos- 
mic rays which abound freely in space 
and also to a good extent on Earth. 

With the passage of time my convic- 
tion of illness increased. From my in- 
jured finger the leaden sensation had 
traveled the entire length of my arm, 
changing it from normal color to a 
stone gray hue. I began to become 
really alarmed. 

As I prepared lunch, though 1 did it 
more from force of habit than because 
I was hungry, I received another shock. 
I’d decided on canned beans to go with 
some cold meat, and in the most natural 
fashion possible I grabbed the tin with 
my, injured hand to pull it from the 
shelf. 

The can felt like pulp in my grasp — 
I fotmd myself staring in amazement 
as juice and squashed beans spurted 
from the cracks in the tin, so tightly 
had I gripped it ! I doubt if a hammer 
could have flattened it more effectively. 
I dropped the battered can in stupified 
horror, then looked at my hand. It 
wasn’t scarred or cut by the can’s sharp 
edges — only weighted, almost without 
feeling, horribly numb. I flexed my 

fingers that I could hardly feel all 

save the injured one which wouldn’t 
move at all. 

I forgot all about a meal; the com- 
plexity of this new happening forced 
me to start pacing aroiond, trying to 
figure out what had occurred. 

ROM a sense of horror I graduated 
hy easy stages to one of interest, 



even triumph. I spent some time test- 
ing my strength on the hardest things 
I could find, felt a certain joy in dis- 
covering that most metals would bend 
easily in my one-handed grip, that even 
small stones crushed into powder as 
though cramped in a vise. 

Of course, I knew that the walnut 
was at the bottom of it. But how had 
this thing come about? Had the bite 
it had given me started some condition 
of matter such as could' only exist on 
the unknown, unimaginably heavy 
world from which the creature had 
come? What was the explanation? 

Man, clearly, is what the scientists 
vaguely call a “fortuitous concourse of 
atoms in the shape of a man,” a con- 
course that has the mystic power of 
thinking. He is in effect a very definite 
movable knot of energy condensed into 
a visible form. In the beginning of time 
some cosmic radiation changed a free 
energy state into a definite material 
build-up called protoplasm, and after 
the intermediate stages it became Man. 

Somewhere, the enigmatic occur- 
rence of mutations had come about — 
the definite change from one species 
into another effected by — Just what? 
Science is still hazy on that. Maybe 
radiations once again — unseen, unde- 
tectable, operating upon material struc- 
tures at certain intervals of time. 

These radiations have produced 
through the ages a change so enormous 
as to elevate protoplasm into living 
man. Nothing has been destroyed be- 
cause nothing in.4:he universe can be 
destroyed : only change is possible. Un- 
seen forces altered atoms into a new 
concourse, formed a new pattern, and 
ultimately built them into the shape of 
Man. 

But if this entity possessed — as was 
highly probable — many of these spatial 
radiations as part of its natural make- 
up, it was also possible that in the fash- 
ion of radium’s hideously destructive 
emanations, a good deal of radiation 
had entered my body at the moment of 
that finger severance. And, since this 
creature was infinitely more powerful 
than I, representing a far mightier state 
of condensed matter, it would be pos- 
sible to bend me entirely to its own 
matter state just as a strong will can 
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overpower a weak one. 

In th'at case the atoms and electrons 
of my body were even now undergoing 
a change! Pressures and radiations, 
operating on an infinitely small scale, 
were at work within me, changing my 
whole natural formation into a new 
condition of matter I 

My strength! The dead weight in- 
creasing in my arm! The crawling 
numbness creeping around my shoul- 
ders and neck! 

“God!” I cried hoarsely, leaping up 
as the searing truth struck home to me. 
“God — ” I brought my hand down bit- 
terly on the table with the intensity of 
my thoughts. The tabletop splintered 
as though split with an ax. 

I scarcely heeded it. I had become 
accustomed by now to the frightful 
power of that left arm. With every 
hour it was growing heavier, tauter, 
more unwieldy — yet as the same con- 
viction of strain passed around my 
shoulders I began to feel an awareness 
of new balance. I felt less one-sided. 
It could only mean that my new weight 
was distributing itself equally by slow 
degrees. 

TRUCK with a sudden thought I 
hunted up a tape line and, stand- 
ing flat against a wall, measured my- 
self. I felt a queer sensation at my 
heart when I discovered I was two 
inches shorter in height! Then a com- 
pressing, contracting effect was in 
force ! My mass was becoming smaller 
and denser. . . 

Frightened, I went outside and tried 
to communicate with the walnut, but 
my brain emanations were useless. Nor 
did the things attempt to communicate 
with me, though it watched me with 
motionless intentness. 

But the reason for it all? That was 
what I could not understand. That bite 
had been deliberate; the walnut had 
purposely impregnated me, but to what 
purpose? Sheer malice? No: an in- 
telligence so profound would not stoop 
to so earthly a thing as malice. There 
was another reason — perhaps it lay 
somewhere in the realms of those 
weird, disturbing dreams I had had. 

And still no thought of leaving en- 
tered my head, or if it did I refused to 



heed it. I believe the creature itself 
was responsible for that, holding me 
by some indefinable shackle of will 
power, forcing me onward into a state 
I could only guess at, but which sa- 
vored with every passing hour oP a 
place unworldly, lying across incon- 
ceivable distances. 

Quite suddenly, toward evening, the 
sickly feeling that had persisted with 
me all day passed off. I became rav- 
enously hungry. I had an appetite that 
would have done credit to a lumber- 
jack. 

In the space of an hour I had emptied 
my small but well stocked refrigerator, 
but even then I only felt vaguely satis- 
fied. I knew that it would not be long 
before I would have to eat again. 

Energy, of course — strange, myste- 
rious changes within me that demanded 
a sudden terrific influx of supply to 
keep pace with my rate of increasing 
strength. Very similar, I decided, to 
the tautness of a spring governing the 
exact amount of potential energy it 
must possess. 

By the time I went to bed — after a 
final dubiods look at the motipnless 
walnut in the rising moonlight — I was 
feeling very top heavy indeed. The ef- 
fect seemed to be working downward 
from my arms and shoulder — for my 
other arm was now likewise affected to 
the lower extremities. 

The bed creaked noisily as I lay upon 
it. I was asleep almost immediately 
and once again strange, incredible 
dreams penetrated my mind. But this 
time my brain was much clearer, re- 
markably sharpened. I saw the things 
that were offered to me by some kind 
of extra senspry reception. Records of 
a strange race buried in a long-lost an- 
tiquity on a world of huge weight, were 
laid bare before me. 

I' saw again that dark, unfriendly 
airless world with its vaulted dome of 
unfamiliar stars. This time I saw 
others of the Walnut race — "spawning 
thousands. Through flickering, kalei- 
doscopic flashes I watched a strange 
disease, apparently an unfavorable 
radiation from outer space, attack one 
after another of the beings, wipe them 
but with the efficiency that lethal gas 
kills a man. 
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I realized more clearly than ever that 
these beings did sustain themselves by 
radiations. To them, a sudden influx 
of abnormal radiation was a perfect 
cosmic Black Plague, absolutely fatal 
in effect. I saw the death of thousands 
upon thousands of the creatures until 
there could not have been more than 
five remaining. 

M ere the disease stopped, but four 
of the five died slowly from after- 
effects, leaving only one — Yithan Kan! 

One; a female of the species, sur- 
rounded by the glory of a magnifi- 
cently intelligent race’s discoveries, yet 
unable alone to do anything with them. 
Unable to mate, unable to perpetuate 
the superb science of her species. 

She seemed to meditate over the per- 
plexity of this problem for years. I 
saw her study machines that had no 
earthly meaning. Telescopes of sur- 
passing power revealed to her the im- 
raveled depths of the cosmos on pol- 
ished mirrors of floating mercury. The 
dead' worlds of Sirius, the halWormed 
worlds of Arcturus, the rich but lifeless 
worlds whirling around vast Antares 
and Betelgeuse — these she studied, 
without avail. 

Then the instruments’ powers 
reached out across immeasurable light 
years to the regions of the dwarf 
G-type suns, to the Solar System. Mer- 
cury, Venus, Mars, and the outer plan- 
ets were mirrored perfectly in the in- 
struments, but Yithan Kan found no 
traces of life in any of them. That 
seemed to be the treasured possession 
of the third world alone. 

Yithan Kan seemed to come to a de- 
cision. Her head and legs folded inside 
her shell-like body. She generated 
gravity neutralization as simply as a 
spider spins its web, and hurtled bullet- 
like into the swirling, dusty empti- 
nesses overhead. 

I awoke suddenly with visions of 
galaxies, suns and planets whirling be- 
fore my vision. It was morning, and 
I was no longer in bed. No! The bed 
had collapsed under my weight in the 
night, precipitating me onto a floor 
that was showing signs of cracking. 

My heaviness now was a terrific 
burden. During the night I had 



changed incredibly, was literally half 
my previous size with an energy and 
strength beyond belief. 

Hunger, terror, wonderment — these 
three things battled in my mind as..I 
lumbered creakingly across the crack- 
ing floor. I gained the doorway safely 
enough, but I fell through the staircase 
and landed in the kitchen below! I 
wasn’t hurt. No indeed ! Where I had 
struck myself against the woodwork it 
had splintered and left my hardened, 
stone-gray flesh untouched ! 

I went into the yard, strangled a 
dozen chickens one after the other and 
ate them raw. I was no longer Amos 
Latham; I was something metamor- 
phosing into an unknown state for an 
equally unknown purpose. I knew now 
how Yithan Kan had come to Earth, 
but the why still defeated me. 

I knew, too, that if she wanted she 
could easily get off that stone block 
without dropping to the ground. Her 
natural power of gravity neutraliza- 
tion would accomplish that. Only 
when she had been unconscious from 
her great fall had she weighed her nor- 
mal ton to the cubic inch. 

Her wirie-red little eyes watched me 
as I ravenously ate the fowls. I didn’t 
try to communicate : I had all my work 
cut out to master my own movements 
and control my will power. Going 
back into the house I thought of the 
idea of recording my experiences, and 
up to now I think I have managed to 
maintain a certain coherency. 

It is not easy to write this because I 
have to have my hand fastened to a 
rope slung to a beam in the garage 
roof so that the weight of my arm and 
hand does not interfere with writing. 
If this writing is thick and heavy it is 
because I am constantly wearing down 
the pencil point, frequently breaking 
the pencils themselves. The very light- 
est of pressure suffices. 

I feel now that I may revert to the 
present tense because I have caught up 
with my experiences to date. There is 
nothing for me now but to state events 
as they happen, and I have the oddest 
conception that they will happen soon. 

W HAVE been resting. At least I 

c^l it that for want of a better 
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term. In truth, it was\more a comatose 
condition occasioned, I think, by ex- 
haustion. The vast change in my 
make-up, the enigmatic forcing to- 
gether of electronic spaces by uncon- 
jecturable radiations, the consequent 
denser packing of materials by scien- 
tific powers that I can hardly guess at, 
tires me with amazing rapidity. But 
during that sleep, if sleep it was, I 
dreamed again. 

Yithan Kan is more than a mere 
scientist. She has the knowledge of a 
brilliant - race at her command. The 
forces of light, space, gravitation and 
pressure are solved riddles to her mind. 
I have learned that my earlier hypoth- 
esis — that a matter formation can be 
altered by radiation into what is pos- 
sibly a new and unthought of state — 
is correct. By radiations from her own 
body she has mastered mine, literally 
is bending its formation to conform 
with her wishes. 

I have eaten again, and now I feel 
that that huge hunger is abating, 
maybe by the establishment of some 
new level of change. I am smaller, in- 
finitely smaller, yet the mass of my 
body is infinitely increased, compressed 
to an rjnbelievable weight. 

I no longer dare to go inside the 
house. Floors and furniture splinter 
under ^my weight. I have substi- 
tuted a chain for a rope to support the 
pencil, but live in fear that the beam, 
a foot thick though it is, will smash in 
two if I do not stop writing. Yet 
I must go on. 

I think I have been unconscious 
again — it seems to me that days have 
drifted by. Perhaps it is a good thing 
I am so far from town; people rarely 
pass around here. With my last awak- 
ening I became conscious of a new 
sense, which still persists. 

I can sense the inflow of cosmic 
radiations such as are quite undetect- 
able to normal human beings. They 
give me life, strength, an abounding 
energy that is both glorious and yet 
oddly terrifying. 

Around me is a world of giantism. 
The garage seems to me like a vast 
hall; this very pencil is far bigger than 
I. T am forced to work it like a lever 
— but now it is simpler because I have 



taken on a neutralizing power. The 
radiations I absorb from space I can 
convert within myself to neutralizing 
uses. 

You wonder? Why should you? A 
plant breaks down nitrogen : a human 
being inhales oxygen and. hydrogen 
and exhales, by the use of inner' chem- 
istry, carbon dioxide. Is it so wonder- 
ful that I absorb energies and transmit 
them in their most needed form — for 
the nullification of weight? No, it is 
not so impossible but — I forget! I am 
no longer human, therefore I no longer 
think properly along human lines. 

Do not ask me to explain the full 
state of my metamorphosis; I have 
tried to do that already, to tell by the 
stages through which it happened how 
Yithan Kan reassembled my- bodily 
atom so completely as to give me a 
body no more than an inch in diameter, 
yet weighing very nearly a ton, with- 
out neutralization. 

LL this she has accomplished 
without causing death, as easily 
indeed as in my own experiments I 
have grafted Cuttings from one tree 
onto another without killing either. 
Organic life is truly indeed simply an 
arrangement — in the higher states — of 
living, thinking matter which, by a 
mind clever enough, can be altered into 
a new and entirely unpredictable state. 

From this doorway I can see Yithan 
Kan very clearly. She is as big as I, 
high atop a mighty block of stone — a 
stone that was only an ordinary block 
on the day she was first put there. I 
am like a microscopic tortoise, hardly 
visible. I am no longer an Earth being, 
for I am not breathing — only absorbing 
radiations. The entity of Amos Latham 
has gone and instead I am — What? 

At last I grasp the purpose of Yithan 
Kan’s visit. I can feel her mental 
radiations coming to me, and vinth 
those radiations the faint leftover 
human traces of my mind evince a cer- 
tain admiration for the nobility, the 
relentless purpose, of her aim. 

For the perpetuation of her race and 
science she needs a mate — a male. I 
am still a male. She metamorphosed 
me into a being identical with herself 
save in the matter of sex— as easily as 
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a sculptor can model a piece of clay 
into a woman and then into a dog 
without changing the clay. He merely 
reforms the atoms and molecules of the 
clay into a new shape. 

And what does he use for his tools? 
Basically, force ! In like manner, but 
fully understanding the absolute nature 
of the force behind force, Yithan 
Kan has remoulded me. 

She needs me . . and I need her! 
I know I do. I feel it. She is com- 
pelling to me now — fascinating. Our 



children on that far distant world be- 
yond Sirius will carry on the heritage 
of a race entirely eliminated excepted 
for this indomitable one — Yithan Kan. 
Afterward, the nucleus of a new race, 
a reaching upward toward achieve- 
ment. 

I must go to Yithan Kan. Earth no 
longer holds me At will I can, and 
shall, leave it behind — wing across the 
cosmos with Yithan Kan to her dis- 
tant planet. 

I shall go. I must go. Now! 
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M EXT nionth’s feature novelet is by 
a writer new to science fiction — 
FREDERIC ARNOLD KUMMER, 
Jr., son of the great novelist. His 
story, THE EXTERMINATORS, is a 
powerful drama of one Earthman out- 
witting a band of unknown interstellar 
raiders. Neptune, Saturn, Uranus, the 
satellites of Jupiter, had all been wiped 
clean of mankind by the Exterminators. 
Teeming colonial cities had been 
blotted out in a few hours. Mighty 
fortresses were turned into vast mauso- 
leums almost instantly. . . Space 
ships, patrol cruisers, freighters and 
great liners had been swept of human 
life and allowed to drift on through 
space, carrying their cargoes of dead 
out into the void. 

When a lone terrestrial explorer pits 
scientific strategy against these mys- 
tery invaders, the result is the most 
stirring climax science fiction has 
offered for a long time. 

* :i! * 

Tommy Quade, ace special photography 
man for Nine Planets Films, Inc., gets into 
plenty of hot water when his chiefs want 
him to shoot the new super-special, DOOM 
WORLD. In the 'next issue, HENRY 
KUTTNER brings you back to Hollywood 



on the Moon and the Silver Spacesuit with 
his latest novelet, DOOM WORLD. It’s 
a thrill-a-minute story of the ultra-modern 
movie-makers. 

* * « 

ARTHUR L. ZAGAT, who gave us 
such fine stories as ^‘The Lanson 
Screen” and “The Land Where Time 
Stood Still,” returns to the pages of 
THRILLING WONDER STORIES 
in the August number with a novelet 
of the Twenty-first Century, THE 
GREEN RAY. It’s an exciting story 
of scientific wizardry striving to pro- 
tect mankind’s greatest secret. 

Continuing our series of special articles 
by the foremost scientific authorities in the 
world, next month’s issue of T.W.S. pre- 
sents THE NATURE OF THINGS, by 
SIR WILLIAM BRAGG. It’s a highly 
instructive article of phenomena in the 
field of physics, profusely illustrated. 

» ^ 

Next month’s issue of THRILLING 
WONDER STORIES also brings you 
other novelettes and short stories, plus 
another edition of our brand-new fea- 
ture, SCIENCE QUIZ, and our regular 
star parade of features and depart- 
ments. 
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Un some future time, science may invent 

A“6RAVITY SCR£EN‘-A MECHANISM TO BLOCK 
THE FORCE OF GRAVITATION, JUST AS METALLIC 
LEAD SCREENS OFF THE X-RAYS THAT. PENETRATE 
ALMOST EVERYTHINS ELSE. IT IVIU BE AVERY 
USEFUL INVENTION IN THE WORLD OF TOMORR0V4 
WEIGHTLESS AIRCRAFT, CARRYING HEAVYLOAOS, % 
ARE SUSPENDED IN THE STRATOSPHERE. W/TH^ 
SIMPLE ROCKET POWER IN OPPOSITION TO 
EARTHS ROTATION, TREMENDOUS - ^ 

DI5TANC ES ARE COVERE D AT/^ 

THE SPEED OF 1,000 ^ 

MILES AN HOUR ! /Msi ( ' 
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tUSELIEVED OF THE AGE-OLD BURDEN OF PHYSICAL 
WEIGHT, PEOPLE FLY THROUGH THE AIR LIKE BIROS, WITH 
SMALL AW-SCREW MOTORS TO OVERCOME INERTIA, 
TRAVEL ON THE GROUND. BY AUTO AND TRAIN, IS OUT- 
MODED. CLUMSY ELEVATORS IN BUILDINGS ARE OBSO- 
LETE. MANKIND’S W0RU3 IS NOW 
truly THREE-DIMENSIONAL! 
















LMU ARRYING, MINING, EXCAVATING AND ALL OTHER 'Ml 
LARGE-SCALE OPERATIONS INVOLVING HUGE WEIGHTS 
ARE VASTLY SIMPLIFIED. THE MATERIAL BURDEN OF CIVIL- 
IZATION, FORMERLY HANDLED BY EXPENSIVE MACHINERY 
OR BACK-BREAKING HUMAN LABOR, IS NO LONGER A 
PROBLEM OF INCREASING COMPLEXITY. TONS OF MATERIAL 
ARE TRANSPORTED WITH FEATHERY EASE I 
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^ UKR-BUILOIN63,ta/rrHSSAVITr-SCREENS 
: BUIU lUnSRAlLYlNTD THEIR STRlfliTURE, ARE 
NOW PCSSlBtE, THEIR TOV/ERS PIE^E lf<TD 
THE STRATOSPHERE TEM MILES AEWE EARTH'fi 
SURFACE. THESE HAVE WEAtHER ST5WtdNS;AlR- 
CRAFT LANDINGS, CLOUD PENTHOUSES A/^i»M- 
PtETE LIVING FACILITIES AT VARIOUS LSVELS, 
THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE LIVE FOR VEARS IN THE 
SKY, MILES ABOVE EARTH, WITHOUT HAVING TO 
DESCEND TO THE SURFACE/ 
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i B^PACEFLI&HTIS ACHIEVED. THE TREMEN- 

f DOUS FU5L SUPPLIES FORMERLY: NECESSAR>i8y 



i CALCULATION, TO LE/WE A PLANET AREWOT Ri ” 
QUIREP. UTTERLY WEIGHTLESS SHlte,CU7TlWS 
OFF EARTHS GRAVITATIONAL RELD, I^IFT OUTOF 
i THE ATMOSPHERE AND ARE PROPELLED TO 
J, other PUNETS with SIMPLE ROCSEtPOWER. 
g MANKIND IS NO LONGER THE EARTHf 'OUND StWE 
% OF GRAVITATION/ 
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^ TRAN6E ATHLETIC FEATS ARE POSSIBLE, 
NEVER BEFORE EVEN REMOTELY APPROACHED 
IN THE ANNALS OF SPORT. JUMPERS ARE 
ABLE TO PROPEL THEMSELVES HIGH INTO 
THE AIR, WITH ONLY A!R*RESI5TANCE TO 
STOP THEM. GRAVITX TURNED ON PAR- 
TIALLY BRINGS THEM DOWN AGAIN. 
AERIAL ACROBATS OUTDO THE SWALLOW 
IN AMAZING MANEUVERS OF FLYING. 
MARATHON RUNNERS TRAVEL A 
THOO5AN0-MILE COURSE/ 
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Author of “Faster Than Light,’’ “Human Machines,’’ etc. 



C APTAIN Colin Hershel stopped 
shaving when he saw the two 
blue spacegram rectangles lying 
upon a neatly folded metal-mesh uni- 
form. One was an official message to> 
report to his superiors. The other 
read : 

Hershel: I am tired of saying “Yes, sir,” 
and “Very well, sir,” to you. I am going 
away, and taking Nyda with me. If I ever 
meet you again it will be as man to man. 

Quentin Lor. 



Colin Hershel glanced at the wrist 
chronometer lying on the shaving 
stand, grimaced. Then he began to 
laugh, but the laughter was harsh and 
without humor. Reaching down, he 
took the picture of a girl from its frame 
and tore it across without looking at it. 

“Well, I guess you’ve made a choice, 
Nyda,” he said hoarsely, bowing in 
mock salute. 

Ten minutes later he was saluting 
Major Sward, of the research division 
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of Space Defenses. 

“You’re Captain Colin Hershel?” 
queried the major, a stocky man in his 
yellowish laboratory garb. He wore 
the insignia of Federated Earth on his 
collar, and looked completely exhaust- 
ed. “Then you’re the one who’s been 
conducting those experiments with 
Quentin Lor. I can’t seem to find him 
anywhere, so we sent — ’’ 

“Major!” ejaculated Colin Hershel. 
“I had nothing to do with that re- 
search! I know nothing of Lor’s ex- 
periments. I am his superior in rank, 
and I suppose he inferred that I had 
given him permission — ” Major Sward’s 
eyes had narrowed and his mouth be- 
came tight, and Hershel broke off. 

“We want a report on that red germ 
spore, Hershel,” the major said stiffly. 
“We’re not interested in your personal 
differences with Lor — if that is why 
you are now disclaiming knowledge of 
his work. This is a crisis, Hershel. 
There is danger to your mother planet. 
We want a report on that rojo-spore, 
Hershel!” 

And with that. Major Sward turned 
on his heel and stalked from the room. 
Colin Hershel clenched his fists, his 
brow knit in a worried frOwn. 

“Unreasonable!” he muttered. 
“Damned unreasonable!” 

Small wonder the past twelve 
months had been called the Year of 
Unreason, when men had been taught 
to think of matter and space as certain 
quantities to be subdivided and cata- 
logued, when even Time had become a 
known factor among simple equations 
which had resulted and were resulting 
in the creation of the Universe. 

It was a beautiful cosmos that man 
had built about him, with gleaming 
girders made of his knowledge, and a 
foundation of most indisputable com- 
putations. A beautiful cosmos, re- 
flected Colin Hershel, but it was all 
tumbling down, now, around man’s 
ears, like a house of cards. 

They might better have called it the 
Year of Chaos. 

ANE men had suddenly begun to / 
do strange, inexplicable things. A 
wave of suicides had swept Earth. Eu- 
rope was dominated by a barbaric con- 



queror, in a crushing advance from the 
dark shores of Africa. Terrestrial gov- 
ernments tottered. Whitish clotted 
masses came floating out of the ether 
from space. Hunger and Pestilence 
marched side by side. A maleficent 
mental influence was at work. 

A sinister suggestion of what was to 
come had been ushered in with a rather 
spectacular report. A giant stone 
countenance, carved in the side of a 
mountain in the Adirondacks, was ob- 
served to gush great streams of blood 
from its mouth and nostrils. Various 
“rains of blood” were reported in va- 
rious sections of the globe. By that 
time it was known that the crimson 
flood was no “rain of blood”, but a 
simple migration of seed-spores, car- 
ried in from outer space. The tiny 
rojo-spores looked like blood as carried 
by gusts of wind. 

Then, seven months back, two space 
ships were found near lapetus, one 
hundred gravity cuttle-borers of the 
Earth’s battle armada, gutted of life 
from stem to stern and manned by gap- 
ing white skeletons. 

Yet this startling news had scarcely 
flashed across the televisors when 
news came that Venus had fallen prey 
to a strange invasion, that the entire 
planet had been sucked dry of animal 
and vegetable life. Other ships were 
found then, floundering about the void 
without guidance. 

Neptune, then Jupiter’s habitable 
moons, were the next to go. Wireless 
comrnunication through interplanetary 
space ceased, to be superseded by a sol- 
itary emission of insane static. And 
the menace, hitherto inscrutable, had 
been visualized as frantic messages for 
help rang across the ether and men 
screamed last words which were to 
paint a picture that was almost beyond 
reckoning. 

Something was striking fronri the 
vacuum of space, something that con- 
tradicted all laws that govern matter; 
reason itself must give way before the 
unreasonable. Earth’s telescopes were 
trained upon gigantic blotches of whit- 
ish mass, which came floating across 
the ether, seemingly possessed of an 
amoebic mode of propulsion. 

The whitish blotches clung about the 
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ravished planets in great clumps and 
clusters. Swarms of them floated across 
the airless space between the planets, 
sometimes blotting out the rays of the 
sun, sending forth pseudopodic ten- 
tacles in a greedy search for flecks 
which might be fleeing space ships. 
Glassite space-sheathings melted be- 
fore the acidulous clutch of amorphous 
death, and purling clots of matter 
closed down to exterminate the life of 
the Universe in a merciless, sweeping 
advance. 

“I suppose you can read the charts,” 
remarked Major Sward with some sar- 
casm, as he returned and placed a sheaf 
of diagrams before Colin Hershel. 

The space captain glanced belliger- 
ently at the papers, then tossed them 
upon a desk. 

“And you’ve got some idea of what 
the invaders look like?” he asked. 

“Some idea!” snorted Captain Her- 
shel, the muscles knotting in his an- 
gular cheeks. “I saw them, man! I 
was on a two hundred grav wardog, 
wallowing near Mercury.” His lean 
hands convulsed on the ray weapons 
bolstered at his waist. He closed his 
eyes an instant, and stood swaying. 

“I ordered a return to Earth at once,” 
he said finally. “I have never seen any- 
thing like it.” 

“Why?” demanded Major Sward, 
edging nearer, “Do you know what 
we’re dealing with? Do these things 
have intelligence?” 

APTAIN Hershel turned sud- 
denly, his face flushed with wrath. 

“Listen here!” he snapped. “I'm 
tired of your damned pestering !> All 
right — I know what Quentin Lor was 
working for. But that rojo-spore de- 
velopment was a wrong angle. Maybe 
there is some connection between that 
rain of ‘blood’ and the monstrous white 
clusters that are purging other planets 
of life ! Maybe there is ! But it hasn’t 
helped us in fighting them ! 

“Do you realize just what Quentin 
Lor suspected those amoebic masses of 
being? Do you know why he’s cleared 
out now, like a yellow dog with its tail 
between its legs? He knows we’re 
licked. He knows that the Earth planet 
is a goner, too. When those white 



monsters get through here, this will be 
a skeleton World, clustered over with 
slime — and no life ! There’s no way 
to fight those things. Major Sward, and 
Quentin Lor knew it!” 

“Wait a minute!” ejaculated Major 
Sward. “I kriow you’ve been under a 
terrific strain, Captain Hershel. But 
you’re still holding something back. 
Just what are these invaders from 
space?” 

Yes, he was under a strain! Even 
as he stood there those monstrous ag- 
gregations were floating in from space, 
coming hearer and nearer. . . It 
wouldn’t do to think of Nyda and 
Quentin Lor, running away in a speed- 
ing space ship, now. He had to divorce 
his mind of anything personal, be ready 
to fight with the arrayed remnants of 
the armada of terrestrial space vessels, 
when those monstrous invaders 
reached Earth. 

“Listen, Sward,” he said savagely, 
dropping the man’s official title. 
“Those things haven’t intelligences. 
They are moved by instinct. There 
was one thing Quentin Lor knew, that 
we didn’t know. 

“This Earth is a mote, a tiny par- 
ticle in a cosmos mightier thaii pur 
imagination. There are living beings 
in that super-world, and our Universe 
is in the inside of some colossal living 
being ! Our ether fjow is a tiny rivulet 
in that monstrous being that surrounds 
us. Quentin Lor knew that ! He real- 
ized it all the time ! 

“The ether flow, with its Universes 
and galaxies, is the blood stream of 
that monstrous creation. The planets 
and suns are corpuscles in the blood 
stream, bearing their matter down the 
etheric flow to some remote part of the 
monster. And we human beings — you 
know what we are?” 

The fat face of the major was like 
putty. His mouth was a sagging slit. 
Horror was in his eyes. He gasped, 
licked his lips, seemed too stunned to 
sp6&k 

“Then I’ll tell you!” exploded Cap- 
tain Colin Hershel. “You can tell it 
to the world if you want to, and change 
all men to raving lunatics. If Earth is 
a corpuscle in the blood stream of a 
colossal monster that encompasses all 
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space, then man is a microbe — a dis- 
ease bacteria, infesting the corpuscles !” 
“Wait a minute!” whispered Major 
Sward. “I’m beginning to grasp it. 
But it’s vast, almost too vast to com- 
prehend. And the invaders are — ” 
“White corpuscles!” answered Her- 
schel with a bitter laugh. “White cor- 
puscles sent along the blood stream to 
purge the blood of disease microbes. 
That’s why we’re doomed, sir, doomed 
to die fighting against those monstrous 
purlingmasses that are floating in from 
space. They .a^e the cleansing leuco- 
cytes of this colossal beast of space! 
We humans are the disease microbes 
they are to wipe out !” 

♦ * ♦ ♦ 

M YDA MOBERT had the delicate 
olive complexion of the terres- 
trial girl of 2050. Many racial strains 
flowed through her lithe figure, and 
many mingled traits had conspired to 
bestow upon her a haunting beauty. 

She stood before a many-angled mir- 
ror, her bare shoulders gleaming 
through the crumpled vitrisheen neg- 
ligee, her lustrous brown hair in dis- 
array. Her boudoir was like the hol- 
low^ inside of an oval, with the bed 
and vanity furnishings reposing in ap- 
ertures shelved within the curved 
berylumin walls. 

At a slight sound, she turned. A man 
had entered the room, stood smiling at 
her. His dark, scarred face was alight 
with an odd intensity. Ray-burns from 
scientific apparatus lent a ghastly hue 
to Quentin Lor’s face. 

“Quentin!” she exclaimed. 

“Nyda,” muttered the man, his eyes 
devouring her with a burning glare. “I 
know I should not have come here. 
But — ” His eyes swept the ovoid con- 
tours of the room, the disheveled bed 
from which she had evidently just 
arisen. 

“Something’s happened!” she ex- 
claimed with, a gasp of dismay. “Some- 
thing’s happened — to Colin!” 

A muscle tweaked near the corner of 
Quentin Lor’s mouth. His gaze be- 
came stony, impassive. 

“No,” he answered. “Nothing’s hap- 
pened to Colin.” 

“Then you’ve succeeded?” She whis- 
pered the words hopefully, but found 



no response in his downcast eyes. 
When he said nothing her eyes wid- 
ened slowly with chilling apprehension. 

“Quentin — ” she began questioning- 
ly, and he nodded. His eyes were cast 
with adamantine hardness, now. 

“I’ve failed,” he admitted, “Com- 
pletely. Utterly. I had hoped that the 
rojo-spores might develop some clue. 
I can get them to a certain state, but 
their cycle depends upon some supply 
of nourishment other than laboratory 
fluids. There’s nothing more I can do. 
We have only time left for one thing.” 

Nyda frowned. There was a great 
change in Quentin Lor. Something 
strange had come over him the last few 
hours. She attempted to draw away 
from his hands, now, but his grip 
tightened. A thrill of fear swept her. 
Frightened, she became indignant. 

“To eat, drink and be merry,” she ex- 
claimed. “For drunkenness and carou- 
sals. Is that what you mean?” 

“No, Nyda,” he said swiftly. “I 
mean flight. We have time to escape, 
Nyda. I have a speed-type L-ship, 
fueled and stocked with provisions. We 
can flee, away from this Universe, to 
some other habitable planet somewhere 
in the cosmos. There must be some 
tiny world overlooked by those advanc- 
ing corpusles.” 

“And what of Captain Herschel?” de- 
manded Nyda, face flushed, eyes bright. 

Again Quentin Lor shrugged. “Tra- 
dition will keep him here,” he an- 
swered softly, his eyes flaring with 
pent-up emotions. “He would refuse 
to come, you know that, Nyda. He 
would prefer to die fighting for a hope- 
less cause. You can be happy with me, 
Nyda. Together we shall find a liew 
world !” 

H e was talking fast, now, for her 
contempt was only too evident 
in the aquamarine eyes. 

“I too have traditions,” she began 
stonily. 'Then she was struggling in 
his arms as he grabbed her, tried to 
press his feverish lips upon her own. 
This Quentin Lor was not the man she 
had once respected, liked — that man 
who had labored incessantly in his lab- 
oratory, seeking some way to aid a cor- 
nered world! He was a savage husk 
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of a defeated man. Primal passions 
that had always been held in check 
were now in dominant play. 

She wrenched away from him, fled 
through the doorway, down toward the 
laboratory where she had served as 
Lor’s assistant during his experiments. 
She heard his rapid footsteps, his in- 
coherent shouting, as he pursued. She 
paused in the doorway of the labora- 
tory. 

Suddenly she screamed, a piercing 
cry of utter horror. For over the coil- 
ing tubes of apparatus hung a fearful 
apparition. It floated there, like a quest- 
ing beast of prey. It was about three 
yards in diameter, of a rough cucum- 
ber-shape, a phosphorescent splotch 
that pulsated with inner crimson hues 
and emitted a greenish corona. Hairy 
protuberances jutted from a seething 
orifice. It suddenly moved, fast, came 
to a stop above the girl in the doorway. 

There came the sharp explosion of a 
zelnx-ray hand-gun, a splinter of stri- 
ated purple, needling across the air. 
The oblong creation above Nyda’s head 
suddenly dispersed, melting into a 
cloud of red spores that dripped down- 
ward through the air, looking like 
blood. 

Nyda turned. Quentin Lor stood in 
the doorway behind her, a zelnx-ray 
gun held in his hand. 

“Nothing to fear,” he said harshly. 
“That’s the/highest stage of the rojo- 
spore growth. It lies in the vat, then 
floats up, and subdivides into multiple 
spore cells again. I can’t get it beyond 
that stage. That’s why I’m licked. Y ou 
shouldn’t have feared that, Nyda. But 
this — ” He motioned her toward the 
doorway with the needle projector of 
the weapon. His eyes were bestial, 
now, and there was something inhuman 
in his demeanor. 

For a moment she hesitated. Then 
she walked past him, in the direction 
be had indicated. 

if: •‘I: 

lELD lights ringed in the tarmac 
__ and the barracks of the Terrestrial 
Guard, looming beyond, was checker- 
boarded w'ith inner illumination that 
was clouded crimson at times. But the 
blackness of interstellar night overhead 
remained the same. 



Captain Colin Hershel stood at one 
end of the field, his big figure muffled 
in a vitrisheen slicker. He cursed as 
gusts of wind brought the carmine 
spores in a continuous rain, piling little 
bloody wrinkles over his shoulders and 
storm helmet. Sometimes the rojo- 
spores clotted out the field lights, hid 
the rows of berylumin spaceships that 
lay there with barbed metal guard 
plates jutting into the glow, ready to 
take off into the blacknes?. At other 
times he had to cover his nostrils with 
his fingers to keep the suffocating little 
cells from stuffing up his lungs. 

He stood in the crimson fain of 
spores, looking steadily upward 
through a powerful telescope, which 
had to be wiped off occasionally. When 
its upper lens was clean there was no 
night up there in the stars where its 
vision penetrated. 

He saw a great cucumber-shaped 
fleck, red as blood, as.it floated by over- 
head. Several others followed. As they 
passed overhead there came .an inev- 
itable thickening of the rain of red- 
spore spawn. 

From the direction of the barracks 
a hulking figure loomed. It stopped 
before Hershel and saluted. He made 
out the rugged features of Lieutenant 
Rusk. Good old Rusk! There were 
not many things that could strike fear 
into his unimaginative brain. 

“Everything in order, sir,” Rusk re- 
ported, and held his nose when a thick 
crimson wisp wrapped about his face. 
“Beg pardon, sir. This red wind kind 
o’ gets me. The squadron of two-hun- 
dred gray cuttle-borers is all lined up. 
I’m assigned as usual, with you on the 
Warline Patrol.” 

Captain Hershel nodded and they 
stood silent for a long moment, wiping 
the red smears from about their eyes. 

Under the muffled glare of field 
beams the long cuttle-borers lay like 
silent mastodons of gleaming berylu- 
min. The armor platings were heaped 
irregularly now with crimson driftings 
of rojo-spores. The field crew had just 
begun to withdraw as Hershel ap- 
proached. The Field Commander 
thrust his arm through Hershel’s, and 
the metal mesh-togeed soldiers of 
space began to movfe tbward the open 
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disc doors of the ships. Their faces, as 
revealed in the glaring beams, were 
livid and grim. 

The Field Commander’s lean face 
was also grim. He crushed Hershel’s 
hand in a silent good-bye. Then Cap- 
tain Colin Hershel turned away, 
walked jauntily toward tKe porte en- 
trance of the lead ship. 

Like phantoms drifting up into the 
night, fifteen great shapes rose into the 
air, one after the other. They flew in 
perfect formation, straight out into 
space. Out where slimy white masses 
purled in eager waiting. Where death 
floated softly, and madness reigned. 
Those behind had named it the Death 
Patrol, and watched with hopeless eyes 
as it vanished among the stars. 

APTAIN HERSHEL stood on the 
bridge of the lead ship, and one 
by one, called the images of the four- 
teen other commanding officers into 
the televisor oval. 

“We must keep in close contact,” he 
admonished. “Our only hope lies in 
close coordination.” 

Lean-visaged Rigolo nodded. The 
eyes in Cartig’s oily face became mere 
slits. And Frannig, of the huge jowls, 
laughed confidently, his black beard 
jiggling in savage accompaniment to 
his mirth. 

“Keep sharp watch,” said Colin. “We 
can’t be too vigilant.” 

“What does he think he is !” expos- 
tulated Frannig, not knowing that his 
face was yet on the fading image. 
“Why, I outranked him on the Mer- 
curian scouting expedition, and now 
look who the big mugs give the 
breaks.” 

Colin’s leathery jaws tensed, but he 
said nothing, and did not reveal that he 
had heard. Before him, the stranspar- 
ent curve of the forward sheath was 
glittering with the stars of space. Soon - 
the sun crawled out of the black shoul- 
der of Earth’s shadow. 

They were all brave, these men who 
dared to venture so far into space. But, 
Hershel thought grimly, there was 
something foolishly ludicrous about 
bacteriological creatures being brave. 
He wondered if the bacteria inside a 
termite’s digestive tract could be brave. 



Mars; clumped with whitish froth, 
slipped by. Venus, ringed with bub- 
bly death, was next. Jupiter, a seared 
wastelands. At times the amoebic 
masses made brief excursions in the 
wake of the space squadron, but no at- 
tack was made. There was something 
devilishly sentient in their manner of 
trailing the vessel, as sharks follow a 
doomed ocean ship. 

“Any orders, sir?” asked Lieutenant 
Rusk, poking his saffron countenance 
from the control cubicle. The sun 
glared rustily through the glassite disc 
of a porte, falling across his glittering 
metal-mesh jacket and illuminating his 
glistening eyes. 

“Take it easy. Rusk,” cautioned Co- 
lin Hershel. “Same thing.” 

“They’re crowding around back of 
us,” reported Lieutenant Rusk. “Hem- 
ming us in. Looks like we’re going to 
have a real fight. There’s something 
about those beings that gives me a 
crawly spine.” 

Full speed ahead. While behind, a 
ring of amorphous, colorless clumps 
were falling away from the ravished 
outer planets, clustering between the 
terrestrial spaceships and the Earth. 
Pseudopod fingers reached out explor- 
atively, propelling the huge ships 
across the airless reaches in a jerky 
progression. Corpuscles. Phagocytes 
in the blood of a super-beast. 

Colin’s hand gripped at the metal 
bracing before the chart table. A gy- 
roscopic mechanism was spinning on 
small universals, extending an inked rib 
thatwas making a crooked graph across 
the revolving chart, revealing the exact 
position of the space ship as marked 
across the void. Yet he was not star- 
ing at the charts, but at the torn bits 
of a woman’s photograph. He was 
taking it hard. But he couldn’t help it. 
Not when oblivion might come at any 
moment. 

A BUZZER on the wall rang. A 
signal pulsated. Frannig’s scowl- 
ing, bearded face materialized in the 
screen. 

“Look here !” he spat. “I don’t want 
to butt in, but from our lookout in this 
ship we see those white corpuscles 
gathering behind. We’d have a hard 
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time right now, driving back through 
them. I once saw a space ship they 
razed. The glassite had melted right 
out!” Sweat rolled down the pores of^ 
the large nose and became lost in bris- 
tling black hair. 

“You’ve got your orders,” snapped 
Colin tonelessly, 

“I saw a wrecked ship, I tell you,” 
continued Frannig, his eyes wild, “and 
the bones of the crew looked as if acid 
fire had burned through them. If it 
was an ordinary enemy, I wouldn’t 
mind. But those unholy, squirming 
things. I can’t stand them ! I~” 

“What are you driving at?” asked 
Colin suspiciously. 

“Are you going to turn back now?” 
came the swift query. 

“No,” answered Colin, and at that 
the other’s face twisted with fury. He 
shook a fist in the visor. 

“Then I am!” he announced. “I’m 
going back — ” 

Frannig’s space ship whirled, sepa- 
rating itself from the rest of the squads 
ron> and darted on a solitary path back 
toward Earth. Captain Hershel 
watched jt in silence. He gave orders 
that no other ship was to follow. 

A great white furler caught the hulk 
of Frannig’s ship. In a moment it was 
rolling, floundering in a sea of purling, 
searing matter. Frannig’s forward 
ray-guns shot out their beams futilely ; 
after long moments of threshing, the 
cloud of viscous matter quieted and 
slowly rolled away, leaving an un- 
guided hulk drifting in an erratic orbit 
about the sun. 

After this unnerving episode, the 
remaining ships grouped closer, their 
two-hundred grav armor plates sep- 
arated by hardly more than five-hun- 
dred-yard interlocked trajectories. A 
vigilant outpost in Rigolo’s sky nest 
was first to sight the swarm of white 
motes dead ahead. The le'an-faced cap- 
tain reported immediately. 

“We’ll have to maneuver soon,” 
Colin told them. “Be ready to turn. 
Remember that the planets are all, in 
an elliptical plane. Be ready to rise 
high up over that plane, and dart down 
at a forty-five degree angle. We’re 
going to have to fight.” 

That was all. He had hardly ceased 



speaking when a large clump of mat- 
ter, looking strangely like a tiny as- 
teroid, came hurling out of space. Twin 
nuclei in the watery mass seemed to 
be peering out curiously. Then a ten- 
tacle whipped out. 

The forward guns had been waiting. 
Monstrous tripolared projectors swung 
out of apertures in cowling .decks, 
which were separating like the valves 
of a clam to reveal the weapon’s bulg- 
ing mechanism. The recoil vibrated 
through the ship even as purple em- 
anations tongued out. The tentacle 
caught the impact of the protonic mis- 
siles, hesitated, then continued its furl- 
ing advance. 

T he lead ship lurched, shot upward 
at an angle. The tentacular furler 
came to a halt, and the entire mass was 
slowly drawn through the convolution 
into the front portion of the pseudopod. 
It had missed by but scant yards. Rusk 
had jerked automatically at the con- 
trols. 

The following space ships had been 
wary, had followed as though sliding 
through an invisible groove. 

Captain Hershel turned and grasped 
the balance belts above the chart table, 
for the ship was gyrating agaiin under 
the deft guidance of Lieutenant Rusk. 
Out of every corner of space the gluey 
creations swept, launching an attack 
upon the terrestrial squadron. 

A signal light glittered over the tele- 
visor oval. Lieutenant Rusk came 
lurching in from the control cubicle, 
his usually serene face transformed. 

“The forward detonite bombs are 
jammed, sir,” he reported. “Those red 
spores must have plugged up the out- 
side launching mechanisms.” 

“No way to clear them?” snapped 
Hershel. 

“Not without a man getting out in 
space toggings,” answered Lieutenant 
Rusk. 

Captain Hershel shook his head. 
Couldn’t risk that now. 

Furling masses waved knobby arms 
at them as they passed in meteoric 
flight. Stars flashed on and off, ob- 
scured by writhing bodies that gave the 
impression of bleached devil-fish, wrig- 
gling spasmodically. A clotting blotch 
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formed over the space ship just to the 
rear — Cartig’s vessel. Guns snouted 
out of holes. Explosions cut white-hot 
swaths across the vacuum. The amoe- 
bic invader, though unhurt, was liter- 
ally blown away into space, where it 
reassembled and came in again to at- 
tack. 

The berylumin noses of the squad- 
ron ship cleaved into free space, shot 
high in a steep slant. Colin Hershel was 
at the annunciator, giving what orders 
were necessary. Yet those skilled gun- 
ners, whose reflexes were enough to 
send mighty projectors tilting and 
blasting detonations mushrooming 
across space, needed little advice. They 
fought as the soldiers of space are 
trained to fight. 

At times it seemed impossible that 
the ships would break free before the 
pursuing masses hemmed them in. 
Then again the cleaving berylumin 
prows would be skimming beyond. 

“We can’t stand this forever!” 
gasped Captain Hershel in a brief 
breathing spell. “Every time we scat- 
ter a blotch, it floats back together 
again.” 

He was standing at a port, staring 
across the void at phagocytes that were 
gathered like thunderheads. Abruptly 
his vision was blurred by a swarm of 
red spores. 

“Something has happened out there, 
sir !” exclaimed Lieutenant Rsuk ex- 
citedly. “I managed to let fly a deto- 
nite bomb, and i1; was so jammed with 
rojo-spores it looked like a cloud of 
blood when it sprayed into the whitish 
masses, and look what happened when 
it hit!” 

C APTAIN HERSHEL gripped 
hard on the control rail, and stared 
incredulously. An astonishing scene 
met his gaze. Phosphorescent ovoids 
were darting here and there like sting- 
ing wasps. The red spores from the 
bomb had settled within the whitish 
masses, and it was evident that a fero- 
cious battle was on! 

Multiplying with astonishing rapid- 
ity, the cucumber-shaped monstrosities 
ballooned up again and again, only to 
disperse like puffball fungus, sending 
myriads of tiny spores in long crimson 



streamers that sought for the leucocyte 
formations with almost magnetic at- 
traction. 

“Those little red devils,” muttered 
Rusk with admiration. “Look at them 
reproduce. Just what is coming off out 
there?” ' 

“I don’t know,” whispered Colin 
Hershel tautly. He was filled with a 
sudden excitement.^ For the first time 
a ray of hope came to him. 

On the control board a tiny spheroid 
flashed green and a signal stuttered. A 
voice, shrill and excited, cut the silence 
as Lieutenant Rusk adjusted the tele- 
visor. 

“Congratulations !” shouted the 
voice. “Congratulations from Quentin 
Lor. I am standing off in space watch- 
ing your fight. The battle seems to be 
won. I want to offer my sincere wishes 
to the captain of the squadron." 

Quentin Lor! He had been out 
there in space with Nyda, safe. But 
if he had reason to think that the cor- 
puscles were on the point of being van- 
quished, there was all. the more reason 
to hope! 

Hershel, answering some sixth sense, 
stepped behind the turn of the U-deck 
where he could observe the televisor 
oval without being seen, and gestured 
for Lieutenant Rusk to take the call. 

The ovoid screen became misty, and 
the splotchy features of the terrestrial 
scientist looked out into the control 
room, the metallic eyes glinting with 
enthusiasm. 

“May I congratulate you, sir,” 
begged Quentin Lor with a tremulous 
voice as Lieutenant Rusk nodded awk- 
wardly. “I should have suspected 
something of this nature.” 

“The — the rojo-spores did it,” stam- 
mered Lieutenant Rusk. “I don’t know 
just what happened, or why they at- 
tacked the gigantic corpuscles.” 

“I think I understand,” spoke the 
scientist. “We are existing within the 
blood stream of a colossal beast. It is 
the duty of the white corpuscles to ex- 
terminate all alien life. Humanity is 
alien life. Y et even in this ^per-beast, 
as in a human being, there exists a form 
of microbe life that is not attacked by 
the white corpuscle, but turns about 
and attacks the leucocyte instead. Such 
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a disease is analogous to the malady 
known as, malignant leukopenia, com- 
mon in mankind. 

“The rojo-spores consist of such a 
malignant form of bacteria within the 
blood flow oif this super-beast. Luck- 
ily, they have been brought in con- 
tact with the white corpuscles before 
the white corpuscles could attack us. 

“Captain, you have made it safe for 
terrestrials to tread their own planet 
again. Biit to whom does the world 
owe its gratitude, sir?” 

“To Colin Hershel!” said that indi- 
vidual, stepping from concealment, 
“Quentin Lor, you left Earth to its suf- 
fering, that you might be safe. You 
are a coward. You wrote that the next 
time we met, it would be as man to 
man. That time has come !” 

A t the sound of Captain Hershel’s 
voice a shrill cry sounded from 
behind Quentin Lor’s acid-scarred vis- 
age and Colin caught a hurried glimpse 
of Nyda. Then the oval went blank. 

“Locate that ship!” snapped Colin. 
“I know its type by the controls' I 
glimpsed: — L^type speeder. Catch the 
beam on the indicator !” 

After several hurried attempts, they 
brought the tiny shape of the space 
speeder into the screen. It was shoot- 
- ing across the firmament with terfifflc 
speed, heading outward into space. The 
lead-ship broke away from the others, 
accelerated at a terriffic rate. 

“We’ll catch it,” affirmed Lieutenant 
Rusk. “Just watch me.” 

Presently the armor-sheathed spacer 
was alongside the L-type speeder. Cap- 
tain Hershel was in space toggings, 
now, and as the two vessels moved 
along at the same speed, he opened an 
airlock and leaped down into space 
with the towline of a magnetic anchor 
grasped firmly in his gauntleted fists. 
The electromagnetic anchor climg near 
the skydeck port. 

A grotesque figure was crawling also 
from an airlock in the L-type ship. 
Hershel knew Quentin Lor was in that 
space suit. 

Hershel dived forward, seized the 
wrist of Lor that held the ray-gun, and 
sprawled over a jutting bracework. 
Quentin Lor’s weapon went sailing 



away into the vacuum, even as he 
stepped forward to deal a murderous 
kick. Each realized instinctively that 
only one of them would ever see the 
inside of a space ship again. 

Colin ducked, swung a gauntleted 
fist that crashed full into Lor’s quart- 
zite helmet visor. The shock sent his 
own body recoiling. 

They came together warily, circling 
for openings. Colih’sbreathcameharsh- 
ly within the headgear of his toggings. 
His pulse hammered. He stepped for- 
ward' eagerly, swung an uppercut that 
glanced from the merebian shoulder 
plating of the other, and in return re- 
ceived a forceful jab in the abdomen. 

The sun flared across Colin’s vision, 
blinding him momentarily. When he 
could see again, it was to view his erst- 
while antagonist disappearing down 
the upper port of his ship. 

Hurling himself forward, Colin Her- 
shel rhanaged to wedge his armored 
body in the opening before Lor could 
close the door. Together, they dropped 
down to an inner corridor. The pres- 
sure of the inner atmosphere closed the 
upper valve. 

A sickening lurch shook Hershel as 
a flying missle struck his stomach. 
Jack-knifing his body, he wrenched the 
headgear from the lower -togging. 
Quentin Lor had divested himself of 
the heavier portions of his own space 
suit, and had flung them at his pur- 
suer before turning to run down the 
U-deck. 

The muscles in Captain Hershel’s 
body were like hot ropes of molten 
metal. Sweat dripped from his brow 
from the exertion, as he forced the 
clasp on his headgear,' flung it aside and 
ripped the rest of the cumbersome 
space armor from his body. 

Quentin Lor awaited him behind the 
aperture that led into the control cham- 
ber. They went down together, fists 
pounding against flesh in swift repeti- 
tion. 

Hershel staggered to his feet finally, 
saw Nyda, standing beyond, her eyes 
wide with terror. 

B alancing his body, he battered 
through Lor’s flailing blows. 
Quentin Lor went down again and this 
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time did not again come to his feet. 

“He kidnapped me, Colin!” the girl 
cried. “He tricked us!” 

"Nyda, what a fool I was !” exclaimed 
Hershel, reeling groggily on his feet. 
Then she was in his arms, sobbing on 
his aching shoulders. 

“But, Nyda, I thought you’d chosen 
to go with him ! You didn’t come that 
night, and I thought that meant you 
preferred Lor to me!” 

Later they stood at the prow, watch- 
ing the bluish sphere of Earth grow 
against the firmament. The majestic 
array of the cosmos lay beyond. Gal- 
axies were spread out before their view. 
They stood before a gulf of infinities. 
Lieutenant Rusk edged into the alcove. 

“We’re getting reports that sound 
pretty good, sir,” he said. “The invad- 



ers from space seem to have been 
routed.” 

“No opposition has been sighted?” 
queried Captain Hershel, looking very 
straight and military in his metal-mesh 
uniform. 

“Not a bit,” reported Lieutenant 
Rusk impassively, clicking his heels^ 
smartly together. 

“That’s fine,” chuckled Hershel tak- 
ing the hand of the girl who stood be- 
side him. “I am trying to convince 
this young lady that it isn’t too horri- 
ble having a bacterium for a husband.” 

“That’s right, sir,” grinned Lieuten- 
ant Rusk, with a shrewd glance at 
Nyda. “You’ve got my best wishes.” 

They felt very tiny, standing there 
before the mighty firmament, flying to- 
ward Earth. 
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POSITIVE OR NEGATIVE 



False. The 
brother. 
True. 



Magnetic Pole shifts too. 



Don’t forget the asteroids! 
Consult your physics book. 



Study the properties of uranium. 



True. 

True. 

False. 

True. 

False. 

True. 

True. 

False. 

True. 

True. 

True. 

False. 

False. 

True. 

True. It's the difference in pressure that 
does the trick. 

Faisc. Consult your astronomy text. 

True. 

True. 



2. (a) 

3. (d) 

4. (d) 

5. (b) 



TAKE A LETTER 



6. (a) 

7. (c) 

8. (b) 

9. (c) 
10. (c) 



METER-OLOGY 

1. Measures the "force or velocity of the 
wind. 

2. Measures the pressure of the air. 

3. Measures the intensity of radiant heat. 

4. Measures the quantity of heat generated 
by friction, combustion, or other chemical 
changes. 

5. Measures and detects very small cur- 
rents. 

6. Measures the apparent diameter of the 
sun. 

7. Measures the density or specific gravity 
of water: 

8. Measures very small angles or dimen- 
sions. 

9. Compares the luminous intensity of two 
sources of light. 

10. Measures the rate at which heat Is re- 
ceived from the sun. 



NUMBER. PLEASE 

1. Approximate speed of light in feet per 
second. 

2. Acceleration of gravity in feet per second 
per second. 

2. Acceleration of gravity in feet per second. 

3. Normal temperature of the human body 
in degrees Fahrenheit. 

4. The mathematical value of pi. 

5. Approximate speed of sound in feet per 
second. 





A FEATURE OF COSMIC ODDITIES 

iy J. i. WALTER 



THERE IS NO PERFECT VACUUMl 

ABORATORY science cannot 
create a perfect vacuum 1 
The most nearly complete vacuum 
ever achieved under laboratory condi- 
tions, states Professor C. Ramsauer of 
Berlin, is represented by a pressure of 




five-billionth of a millimeter of mer- 
cury. (Ordinary atmospheric pressure 
is about 300 millimeters.) Yet even this 
almost imperceptible trace of air still 
contains about 1,640,000,000 molecules 
.of gas per cubic inch, as against an 
estimated 1 to 5 molecules per cubic 
inch in interstellar space. 

There is just no perfect vacuum. 

THE LONGEST DAY IS THE 
SHORTEST! 

Y an astronomical paradox De- 
cember 23, one of the shortest 
days in the year, is also the longest. 
TMs can be proved with a pole — if you 
want to win bets. 

The shortest day each year in New 
York, judged from sunrise to sunset, 
falls about December 23. But judged 
by the day which extends from noon to 
noon— or midnight to midnight — the 
shortest day is the longest. 

It can be proved so by marking the 
end of a shadow cast by a pole at high 
noon, when ^e sun casts its shortest 



sh.pdow. The interval between high 
noon and high noon is shortest about 
September 1,7. The interval increases 
imtil December 23, when the day is 
fifty-one seconds longer than on Sep- 
tember 1,7. 

This is due principally to the com- 
bined effect of the eccentricity of 
Earth’s orbit and the inclination of the 
ecliptic to the celestial Equator, Dr. R. 

S. Richardson of Mount Wilson Obser- 
vatory explains. The important thing, 
however, he adds, is to make a bet with 
some one on it. 

THE WEIGHT-STEALER 

HE Queen Mary weighs about 
fifteen pounds less when the moon 
is directly over it, than when it is on 
the horizon. In fact, everything which 
the moon shines directly upon loses a 
certain amount of its weight, The 
downward pull of gravity which keeps 
objects on Earth’s surface is ten mil- 
lion times as great as the lifting power 
of the moon. 

Thus, if scientists could weigh the 
great liner, the ^ueen Mary, when the 
moon was overhead, it would weigh 
one ten-millionth less than normally— 
fifteen pounds less. 

SALT OF THE EARTH 

BOUT half of all the salt we pro- 
duce in this country goes into 
chemicals. That amounts to four -mil- 
lion tons. No other raw material ex- 
cept coal is consumed by the chemical 
industries in such like quantities. We 
use another four million tons of salt in 
seasoning or preserving food, and to 
spread on roads, to freeze ice cream, 
and for other uses in which the salt is 
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not disguised as it is when it blends into 
chemical products. 

Simply as a condiment, the average 
American uses only 6 pounds of salt a 
year and probably not more than 6 
pounds additional is used annually in 
preparing or preserving his share of 
foodstuffs, but the total of the average 
individual's share of salt in this country 
last year amounted to — 69 pounds ! 

FAREWELL TO LUNA 

HE moon is leaving the Earth! 
The moon is now about a quarter 
million miles away and it circles around 
Earth in about a month. Its present 
position may seem to us rather perma- 
nent, but it is only a passing mood. Once 
millions and millions of years ago it 
was much closer and then the Lunar 
month was shorter. Far in the future 
it will be more distant and will measure 
a longer month. 

This recession of the moon has been 
going on for thousands of millions of 
years, dating back to the time when 
the Earth had a 9-hour day. It will con- 
tinue until the day becomes as long as 
the month, both longer than our present 
month. The moon will be so far away 
that its tidal effect will be negligible. 

But that will be millions of years in 
the future. 

THE EYE VERSUS THE TEI '':SCOPE 

M EARLY every year witnesses the 
development of some very new 
and highly sensitive scientific device. 
Great telescopes gather light from in- 
visible stars and record their prisms on 
a photographic plate. By use of mir- 
rors the radiated heat from a man a 
mile way can be concentrated at night 
on a sensitive thermopile with observ- 
able effect. Photoelectric cells can be 
used to detect minute differences in 
shade. With all these devices every 
effort is made to gather in a large 
amount of light to the receiving in- 
strument. 

Now consider the human eye. Sup- 
pose it to be looking at the faintest 
visible star, a star of the sixth magni- 
tude. No telescope, no reflecting mir- 
rors, just an opening a quarter of an 



inch in diameter through which all of 
the received light must enter. Some- 
one has estimated that under these 
conditions aibout 0.000,000,01 ergs of 
light enter the pupil per second. At 
this rate a person would have to look 
at the star for nearly three and a half 
billion years to get enough light to 
warm an ounce of water one degree. 
The photographic film at the focus of 
a great telescope may take minutes and 
even hours to register the light for 
some of the stars; but the eye, if it 
can see at all, will detect the light in- 
stantly. 

LIBRARY OF THE FUTURE 

OU may be able to carry your en- 
tire library around with you in 
your pockets in the near future. By 
means of microphotography books are 
being reduced in size many hundreds 




of times and printed on motion picture 
film. Ten whole novels the size of 
“Gone With the Wind” can be photo- 
graphed on a 100-foot strip. For read- 
ing, the film is run through a home 
movie projector. 

THE NEV/ METAL 

OFTER than lead, more lustrous 
than silver, as untarnishable as 
gold. Indium, Element No. 49, has risen 
like a new star in the galaxy of semi- 
precious metals. It is lighter than zinc, 
melts at a lower temperature than tin, 
and is one of the most useful and desir- 
able metals known to science. Tomor- 
row, it will be as famous as chromium 
is today. 

It was discovered by Ferdinand 
Reich in 1863, and named indium be- 
cause of its bold indium spectrum. 
Reich' discovered the metal while 
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searching some ores for the metal 
thallium. Together with his assistant 
he precipitated, dissolved, roasted, pu- 
rified, and plated. His final sample, two 
ounces, was placed in value at $40,000. 

More than 50 years passed and in- 
dium remained but a name, a number, 
and . a blue line. Few museums could 
boast of a sample. In 1.924, however, 
William Murray, of Utica, New York, 
obtained one gram of the metal lor ex- 
perimental use. Within ten years of 
that date, however, he was able to dis- 
play more indium than had been pro- 
duced altogether in the SO preceding 
years. He had a total of more than 250 
ounces of the interesting element. Val- 
ued at the price of 1864 it was worth 
more than $4,000,000. Now it was worth 
only $7000! 

Indium is oh its way upward in use — 
and downward in price. 

2234 YEARS TO FIND THE NORTH 
POLE 

M T took 2234 years of arctic explora- 
tion to find the North Pole and 
only 137 years of Antarctic exploration 
to. discover the .South Pole! 

Polar exploration is reckoned from 
the. time civilized man first penetrated 




to within 23 Va degrees of either pole. 
On this basis, it took 2097 years longer 
to find the North Pole than the South 
Pole! 

In 325 B.C. the Greek, Pytheas, sailed 
from Massalia and became the first man 
oh record to cross the Arctic Circle. 
Yet the North Pole itself was not dis- 
covered until Admiral Peary touched 
there in 1909. Captain James Cook is 
the first man known to have sailed 
across the Antarctic Circle in 1774. 
Only 137 years later Roald Amundsen 
discovered the South Pole on Decem- 
ber 14, 1911. Captain Robert P. Scott 



of Great Britain reached the Pole a 
month later on January 18, 1912. 

OUR INCREDIBLE EARTH 

OU have never seen steam ! Steam 
is invisible. What is normally 
caUed steam is condensed steam and 
consists of minute droplets of water in 
the air, . . -. The surface of the earth is 
at no given time entirely free from 
earthquakes. . . . 

Out in the Solar System, it’s estim- 
ated, stars collide with one another on 
the ayerage of once in 100,000 years or 
so. . Because dry ice will burn the 
tissues beneath diseased skin, a combi- 
nation of dry ice and tincture of gold 
is now used in treating leprosy. 

It may not be long before you can 
buy whole rneals in cans. A patent has 
been taken on a can. partitioned into 
airtight compartments, to be used for 
an assortment of foods. . . . The giraffe 
can see behind himself without turning 
his head ! The eyeballs of the anirrial 
protrude from the sockets to such an 
extent that he can see what’s going on 
behind him 

Coal in brick form now comes 
wrapped in cellophane, so it can be 
neatly piled in your cellar just like 
cakes of soap and practically as clean. 

; . . All the spiral nebulae, without ex- 
ception, appear to be moving away 
from our galaxy. ; . . Dr. Arthur 
Holmes, eminent British student of 
geologic, phenomena, suggests that the 
“Earth, Solar System, meteorites^ and 
galaxies, all came into existence about 
the same time — some 2,000 million 
years ago.” . The French Academy 
has announced that more than 2,790 
languages have been used by civiliza-^ 
tion. . . . 

Your watch is always right at the 
Earth’s poles. All time zones converge 
there. . , . Scientists say that the human 
brain can hold three billion ideas. . . . 

Few people Realize that the surface 
area of the human lung is nearly 2,000 
square feet; or that the intestines con- 
tain a total area of nearly 50 square 
feet; or that the area of the red cor- 
puscles in the blood stream of the body 
have an area equal to nearly three- 
quarters of an acre. 






The Earth Is Held in Cosmic Bondage Uritil One Man 
Unleashes Its Mighty Shackles! 




Author of “The Bloodless Peril" “Rays of Blindness," ete. 



T hey were the first men who had 
ever stepped off Earth. Their 
stubby berylliuni-alloy rocket 
that for days had been flying out into 
space was man’s first challenge to the 
infinite. Yet these two men crouching 
in the windowed nose of the rocket 
were still at odds. 

Strange, time and place for discord! 
The window before them framed the 
unplumbed black vault, hung with the 
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time, remote pinpoints of the stars. 
Kenneth Dain was staring ahead at a 
silver speck of light amid the starry 
hosts, his thin, dark face and tired eyes 
a weary and dogged mask. Young Ross 
Ormond was looking at him, his clean, 
blond face flushed with exaspera- 
tion. 

“I still say it’s crazy 1” Ormond burst 
out. “You didn’t dare tell me where we 
were heading before we started. You 
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told me, you told everyone, that this 
first space flight would be to the moon.” 
“I had tt> say that,” Kenneth Dain 
answered tightly. ‘T needed you and 
knew you wouldn’t come if you knew 
our real destination. But I never had 
any idea of heading for the moon. 
What good would it do to reach it — 
a ball of lifeless, airless rock.” 

"We could have tried for one of the 
planets, then,” Ross Ormond said 
wrathfully. “Venus or Mars — ” 
“Venus is a world without oxygeii, 
uninhabitable, and Mars is a frigid 
desert,” Dain said flatly.. “The planets 
beyond are mere frozen spheres. And 
beyond them, nothing but space and 
the stars — so many light years away 
they can never be reached.” 

"But why Eros?” Ormond insisted. 
“In the name of heaven, why head for 
that planetoid, that little mass of bar- 
ren rock?” 

He gestured angrily toward the siL 
ver speck of light that for days had 
grown steadily brighten 

“Because I don’t believe Eros is just 
barren rock, nor even a real planetoid,” 
Dain said firmly. “There’s something 
queer about Eros^ — a great mystery 
waiting for us to solve.” He paused for 
a moment, then said earnestly: 

“Years ago, back in nineteen-thirty- 
six, astronomers of Harvard Observa- 
tory discovered that Eros is unlike any 
other celestial body in shape. They 
found, it is shaped like a cylinder, 
rounded at the ends, twenty-two miles 
long and seven miles in diameter. 
That’s stuck in my mind ever since. 
Think ,of the strangeness of it — a 
planetoid with an artificial symmetri- 
cal shape, ulfterly unnatural.” 

Ross Ormond’s jaw' dropped. "You 
can’t fot a minute' think that Eros is 
some kind of artificial — ” 

“I think nothing,” Dain said quietly, 
“except that this strangely shaped lit- 
tle planetoid that comes closer Earth 
than My other body but the moon is 
the greatest mystery in the Solar Sys- 
tem. A mystery that we are going to 
solve.” 

’^^O0NG ORMOND stared at him, 
A indignation gone, strange wonder 
and a touch of awe in his eyes. That 



awe increased in the following hours, 
as the little rocket silently drifted 
closer to the silvery blob of the mys- 
terious planetoid. 

For now they could clearly see that 
Eros was indeed a huge; symmetrical 
cylinder, its ends smoothly roimded as 
by a Titan lathe. A shining, cylindrical 
mystery, forging through space in its 
orbit about the sun. 

At last, circling around the strange 
planetoid in a decreasing spiral the lit- 
tle rocket glided toward the curved 
back of the giant cylinder. The gravi- 
tational pull of the enigmatic thing was 
so feeble that, the rocket alighted vdth 
the merest jar, bounced, skidded a lit- 
tle, scraped to a stop. Dain and Or- 
mond stared out at the starlit surface 
of Eros.. 

“It’s metal,” said Dain in a strange 
voice. “The \vhole surface is smooth 
metal.” He was trembling violently 
with excitement as he whispered: “You 
understand what that means? This 
giant, symmetrical metal cylinder — 
Eros is a ship I A huge space-ship from 
somewhere that has been drifting 
around the sun for ages! A derelict, 
maybe drifted into our Solar System 
from outside — God, what this may 
mean to humanity! Creatures that 
could build a ship like this must have 
had enormous knowledge ! Ross, we’ve 
got to get inside it!” 

Feverishly, he clawed the two metal 
space-suits out of their locker. Or- 
mond’s young face bewildered. 

“But we don’t know anything about 
this thing. We ought to go slow.” 
“Slow?” cried Dain, struggling into 
his suit. “Down in this great cylinder 
may lie the past wisdom of a race, 
superhuman powers for man. And you 
can talk of going slow!” 

Ross Ormond put on his otvn suit, 
screwed down the glass-fronted hel- 
met, touched the, valve of his oxygen 
tank. Dain was already helmeted and 
snapping in the telephone cord between 
the two suits. 

"Come on, Ross!” 

Their two bulky figures Jatnmed the 
air-lock Of the little rpcket. The inner 
door scraped Ormond’s arm as it 
closed. ’Then the outer door gaped, air 
whisked out, and the two men stepped 
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out. A floating stride, and their lead- 
soled shoes clicked on Eros’ metal sur- 
face. 

Ormond’s spirit quailed at the un- 
earthliness of the scene. They stood in 
black space beneath the cynical, distant 
stare of the stars. Under them was the 
polished, unbroken gray metal of the 
great cylinder’s back. It stretched 
away from them in a vague, unreal 
plain, a smooth little world whose 
horizons were curiously close. 

Suddenly Ormond pointed toward 
the distant end of the mighty cylinder. 
A dark, slender thing like a stubby rod 
projected at an oblique angle from the, 
rounded end. It was pointing back 
through the gloom of space. 

"Looks like a finger,” Ormond 
whispered. “Pointing at the sun.” 
Dain caught his breath sharply. 
“Sun power? Is that how the creatures 
who built this huge ship operated it? 
We’ve got to look at thatl” 

They started bAck along the vast 
cylinder in a slow, floating walk, their 
lead soles clicking on the metal. The 
dry taste of fear in Ormond’s mouth 
was new and strange. He had never 
much feared anything human, but 
this — 

(^SpHEY had gone less than a mile 
.ffl..when abruptly before them yawned 
an oblong pit of black shadow, more 
than two hundred feet long. They 
, peered down into it. About forty feet 
deep, it had a metal floor and was quite 
empty— an oblong recess in the back 
of the Titan cylinder. 

"It may be a way inside!” Dain’s 
voice mounted in excitement. “It looks 
like an air-lock of some kind!” 

Dropping to his knees, he crawled 
along the edge of the recess until his 
groping, metal-gloved fingers found 
a series of heavy eyelets imbedded 
along the edge. But their purpose, like 
all else here, was incalculable. Without ' 
wasting time in speculation, Dain un- 
tied the little coil of super-light chain 
that hung from the belt of his suit, and 
tied the end to one of the eyelets. 

With a quick word to his companion, 
he slid down the chain into the recess. 
Ormond followed, felt his sliding fall 
checked by the thump of his lead soles 



on the floor of the oblong well of deep 
shadow., 

“There ought to be some way inside 
froin here, if this is an air-lock,” mut- 
tered Dain. “Controls somewhere, if 
they still operate after all the time this 
ship must have been floating, a dere- 
lict.” 

He was reaching for the little lamp 
at his belt when both men froze as 
though struck by the cold of space. 

With a low, muffled vibration, a 
broad metal cover was sliding shut 
over their heads; closed steadily, pull- 
ing a black curtain across the stars. 
Then they were in absolute blackness. 
The murmur of vibration abruptly 
ceased. 

“We’re trapped!” Ormond’s voice 
was a strangled whisper. “Dain, there’s 
something still in this ship!” 

“No!” Kenneth Dain gripped his 
metal-clad arm. “I think I know what 
happened. Somehow we touched off 
the control of the outer door of this 
air-lock, made it close. Wait till I get 
my light going.” 

“Ken, listen!” 

Breathlessly listening, they heard a 
hissing sound, faint at first, but grow- 
ing louder each second. 

“Ken, that sounds — like air being 
released into this lock!” 

“It can’t be. For ages this ship 
has — ” 

Abruptly the hissing sound had 
stopped. A section of the air-lock’s 
wall was sliding open. And from the 
interior of the enormous ship, light 
poured into the dark lock ! Hazy light 
that sho\yed the blank metal walls of 
their trap, the weird helmeted forms, 
stiff with amazement, looking through 
that opened door into the interior of 
the giant ship. 

Dain and Ormond saw a dimly lit 
chamber of large size, metal-walled. 
Great towering things were in it that 
could hardly be defined in the hazy 
light. But Ormond and Dain hardly 
saw them. Their startled eyes had 
leaped toward the moving, the living 
things before them ! 

The creatures numbered a half dozen, 
shudderingly unterrestrial. Each was a 
soft, bulbous white mass, some eigh- 
teen inches across, from which de- 
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pended eight long, thin, trailing white 
tendrils. The creatures did not stand 
nor move upon these tendrils. Each 
bulbous white mass that was both head 
and body floated in the air, trailing the 
tendrils beneath it. 

AIN AND ORMOND were frozen 
statues as the weird creatures 
floated toward them. Now Kenneth 
Dain numbly saw that in the floating 
white body of each creature was a 
ragged, glistening spot that might be 
an eye. And that two of the floaters 
held small instruments, like tiny harps, 
in their tendrils. 

Motionless, two space-suited, helm- 
eted Earth men stared wildly as the 
white floaters entered the air-lock. One 
raised a thin tendril and pointed to- 
ward the interior of the ship. The mean- 
ing was clear. 

“No!” cried Ross Ormond, his voice 
a high-pitched yell inside his helmet. 
“No !” 

He whirled and plunged clumsily 
backward. Swiftly as thought, one of 
the floaters raised his harplike in- 
struihent. A thread of light flicked 
from it and struck Ormond, then was 
gone. 

Ormond screamed, a raw and appal- 
ling shout, of agony, torn from him by 
the exquisite pain that for an instant 
throbbed through every nerve. He 
stood then, shaking, sick, unable to 
move. And again the foremost floater 
pointed into the ship. 

“We’ve got to go!” Ormond sobbed. 
“God, they can wrench your heart out 
with pain somehow! They’ve got us.” 

He moved forward drunkenly. And 
Kenneth Dain’s leaden steps were al- 
most as unsteady as he followed. 

“They’ve been in here, some of them, 
in all the ages this thing has been cir- 
cling the sun,” Dain whispered hoarse- 
ly. “But that can’t be possible !” 

But it was possible ! For here was in- 
credible reality. One of the weird float- 
ers glided ahead, its tendrils grotes- 
quely trailing like a woman’s train. The 
others followed, harp-weapons raised 
alertly. In dreadful silence the Earth 
adventurers stumbled through one 
hazy, mysterious room after another, 
at last entering a long, blank-walled 



corridor. 

Far ahead, a brilliant splash of daz- 
zling white light lay across the corri- 
dor. Dain and Ormond paused in 
stupefaction as they reached it. One 
side of the corridor was open, without 
wall or rail, and they looked down as 
from a giddy catwalk into an immense 
space that was a colossal room occupy- 
ing a great part of the giant cylinder. 
They could not tell how distant were 
the wglls of the vast chamber, their 
eyes were so blinded by the thing blaz- 
ing at its center. 

It was a stupendous tetrahedron of 
pure white light, poised with apex up- 
permost, hanging weightlessly down 
above the floor of the vast chamber. 
All around it, in a circle of which the 
dazzling tetrahedron was the center, 
stood a ring of huge glass spheres. Each 
sphere was filled with curdled white 
light or force, and from each a t h i n 
stream of light jetted inward to feed 
the central tetrahedron. 

Kenneth Dain peered awedly down 
at one of the huge glass spheres almost 
directly beneath. Inspiration flashed 
over him. 

“Ross, these spheres are reservoirs 
of force !” he cried. “They collect force 
from the sun and store- it somehow in 
the spheres to keep the tetrahedron go- 
ing. But what’s it all for?” 

“It’s a bad dream we’re having,” 
Ross Ormond muttered thickly. 

The floaters behind motioned them 
ahead, raised their tiny harps warn- 
ingly. Hastily Ormond and Dain 
stumbled on. They passed along the 
corridor a great distance, then through 
more chambers. They met only two 
more of the floating creatures on the 
way — it seemed the huge ship held but 
few. 

W HO and what where they? Dain 
wondered stupefiedly. What 
had they been doing here in this arti- 
ficial planetoid for ages? Then arrival 
at their destination cut short his wild 
thoughts. 

It was a small, round, bare metal 
room. At its center hun| another of 
the floating creatures, poised motion- 
less, with thin tendrils hanging as 
though lifeless. The glistening patch 
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of his eye contemplated the two Earth 
men. The captors spoke to this soli- 
tary creature with subtle ripplings and 
stirrings of their tendrils that Kenneth 
Dain knew must be speech. 

The solitary floater fixed that blank, 
unhuman eye upon the two captives, 
grotesque in their heavy space-suits. 
Then his tendrils rippled briefly. In 
answer to the command, one of the 
creatures floated out of the room, and 
soon returned with a square, boxlike 
thing mounted on a slender pedestal. 
A switch was touched. A yellow spark 
flashed atop the box and instantly ex- 
panded into a glow that filled the roxmd 
room. 

“What are they doing?” faltered Or- 
mond. 

His words froze on his lips. And 
Kenneth Dain went rigid, ^ch was 
hearing a voice that seemed to speak 
inside his own brain, in his own lan- 
guage and accent. 

"So the sons of Latma go forth from 
their world and inyade space again!” 
spoke the inner voice. “We see well 
now how wise were our ancestors when 
they set up the great illusion.” 

“Ken !” Ormond’s whisper was 
husky. “Ken, did you hear-^inside 
you? It’s that creature there, talking 
to us somehow — ” 

“Understandable enough,” jerked 
Dain, though his face was like marble. 
“That box sets up a zone inside which 
makes thought transmission possible.” 

“You are right, son of Latma,” said 
the inner voice in his brain. “Long ago 
we of Altor used such a device to speak 
to your forefathers. Aye, long ago, 
when your world of Latma warred 
upon our world of Altor, before we con- 
quered you and prisoned your race 
forever with the great illusion.” 

Kenneth Dain spoke with an effort. 
He knew that the creature before him 
could not understand, could not even 
hear his words. But in speaking them 
he was thinking them, and the creature 
should be able to .understand his 
thoughts. 

“We do not understand,” he said 
with forced steadiness. “We came from 
Barth, which you call Latma, not ex- 
pecting to find any life here. We did not 
believe that any life existed in the Solar 



System except on Earth.” 

“There is no life in your Solar Sys- 
tem except on your own world,” was 
the unexpected reply. “Our world Al- 
tor does not lie inside^this system. It 
is a planet of one of the nearer stars, 
and every three of your years some of 
us come from Altor to relieve those 
who have been operating this station.” 

“Every three years?” gasped Dain. 
“But that’s impossible! Nothing could 
reach here from even the nearest star 
in three years, so distant are all the 
stars.” 

“That,” came the Altorian’s thought, 
“is where you are deceived. You and 
all your race, deceived for ages by the 
great illusion.” 

“The great illusion?” repeated Dain. 
“I cannot understand you. What is 
this illusion?” 

HE Altorian’s answer came slowly, 
almost sadly, and at the first 
thought in it, both men started. 

“Sons of Latma, you must both die. 
It is not our wish to destroy you, but 
you have come to the one place in the 
Solar System that holds our secret, our 
hidden defense against your race. You 
must die, lest you carry back to your 
people the secret that would release 
them to invade our world again some 
day. Yet before you are destroyed, it 
may a little ease your end to learn that 
which none of your race, for long ages, 
has known; to look through the veil 
of cosmic illusion that for ages has 
hemmed your world. 

“You think that the other stars are 
unthinkably far from your own Solar 
System, so distant that they can never 
be reached. ^ That is the great illusion ! 
For the truth is that the stars are hun- 
dreds of times nearer your System than 
you and your scientists believe. So 
near are they, indeed, that it would not 
be hard for you to reach them in craft 
similar to the one that brought you 
here.” 

“That can’t be !” exclaimed Kenneth 
Dain incredulously. “Why, our astron- 
omers have fpr years measured the 
stars’ distances, by every delicate 
method. We know that even the near- 
est star is countless billions of miles 
away.” 
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'Tt is the purpose of the great illu- 
sion to make you think just that,” the 
Altorian informed . him. “As long as' 
we maintain the illusion, you of Latma 
will believe the other stars too distant 
ever to reach, and so you will never 
try to invade our world again.” 

“So long as you maintain it?” re- 
peated Dain. “Do you mean to claim 
that you — ” 

“Yes, we Altorians created and for 
ages have maintained the illusion,” re- 
plied the thing with cold, passionless 
finality. “Long ages ago, the people of 
our world rose to great power and 
knowledge, greater far than you have 
now. They built space-ships and ven- 
tured first to the planets of your own 
System, then out to, the nearer stars. 
For there was no illusion existing then. 
They discovered Altor, revolving about 
one of those stars, invaded it and tried 
to conquer us. 

“After tremendous struggle, we 
forced them back to their own System 
and world, smashed their proud civil- 
ization to bits, and well-nigh destroyed 
all their race. But we could not wholly 
destroy them, and we knew that some 
day they would rise again to power 
and scientific wisdom and would in- 
vade our world once more. To prevent 
that, we decided to prison them for- 
ever in their own system, by setting up 
an eternal illusion that the stars were 
too unthinkably distant for them ever 
to reach. 

“We built this great ship, and all it 
contains, and towed it here into an orbit 
about your sun. It draws power from 
your sun, power which is stored in 
spherical condensers and fed cease- 
lessly into the .shining tetrahedron. 
That tetrahedron emits a force that 
maintains a constant sphere of inter- 
ference around your Solar System, a 
shell of energy that refracts and bends 
all light entering this System from the 
outer Universe. It so distorts and 
diminishes the lightbeams from the 
outer stars that from inside the System 
those stars appear fearfully remote. 
Aye, and so cunningly that even to 
the most delicate instruments of your 
world the stars still appear remote. 

“We had at first thought of making 
all the planets in your own System, in- 



cluding this ship-planetoid, also appear 
inconceivably far. But then you would 
have seen the inner planets in transit 
across the sun, and would have real- 
ized you were somehow deluded. And 
we knew that after a few fruitless trips 
to the lifeless planets of your System, 
you would give up space-travel, think- 
ing the other stars too far away ever to 
reach. And you alone of your people 
have been allowed to learn our secret 
— before you die.” 

“Dain, they’re going to do it,” Ross 
Ormond said thickly. “They’re going 
to kill us.” 

“We do not wish to.” The thought- 
voice of the Altorian was almost sym- 
pathetic. “But you cannot be allowed 
to endanger the maintenance of the il- 
lusion which is our world’s safety.” 

K enneth DAIN’S brain was 
Staggered by the incredible reve- 
lation, this cosmic deception that for 
ages had been practised. Earth men 
believing the stars so unthinkably 
far — 

A wild' thought flashed across Dain’s 
brain — and he instantly suppressed it. 
Then he laughed jarringly. 

“This place — your whole illusion- 
are already doomed,” he said grimly. 
“Before we landed here, we flashed 
back word to our world that Eros ap- 
peared to be of artificial construction 
and that we were landing to inves- 
tigate. We may not return, but that 
message will bring others here. They 
will keep coming, until they have pene- 
trated your secret. The illusion will be 
destroyed !” 

The Altorian’s tendrils rippled sud- 
denly in a tremor of excitement. Then 
they quieted. 

“In that case,” came the creature’s 
cold thought, “you yourselves shall re- 
move the danger in which you have 
placed us. You shall return to your 
craft and send another message say- 
ing that this is a poisoned, radioactive 
mass that kills all life and that you 
yourselves are dying. That will keep 
others from coming here, ever.” And 
the thing added suspiciously; “But do 
not think that you can escape when you 
reach your ship or can send any differ- 
ent message. Some of us will go with 
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you into your craft, with this thought- 
transmission device, so that we can 
read your message in your mind as you 
send it. And at the first wrong word 
you send, or the first move to escape, 
you tvili die in awful agony, instead of 
dying easily.” 

“You can kill us but you can’t make 
us — ” Dain broke off with a scream of 
pain. One of the Altorians had raised 
his harplike weapon, and as a shining 
thread darted toward Dain, he felt 
heart-freezing agony twist every nerve 
in his body. 

“Stop— we’ll do it!” he choked. And 
as the agony ceased, he staggered, eyes 
distended and face contorted. 

“We go, now,” the Altorian told 
him. 

The yellow glow from the thought- 
box was turned off, and one of the 
creatures lifted the mechanism in his 
tendrils. Others floated silently for- 
ward around Dain and Ormond as they 
stumbled out of the room. The harp- 
weapons of the two guards covered the 
earth men. 

They passed back through the hazy 
chambers and the long corridor, again 
saw the dazzling splash of hght from 
the blazing tetrahedron that main- 
tained the great illusion. 

“Ken, what are you trying to do?” 
asked Ormond hoarsely. “We have no 
radio. And it will do us no good just 
to get back into the rocket. We’ve no 
chance to escape these things.” 

“We can’t escape, no,” Dain an- 
swered, his face pale and taut. “But 
before we die we can destroy the work 
of these devils ; if we’re lucky, can de- 
stroy the illusion that otherwise will 
prison men forever inside the Solar- 
System” 

“But how?” Ormond asked dully. 
“There’s nothing in the rocket — ” 

Kenneth Dain’s voice was low, his 
eyes gleaming strangely. “We have 
one chance.” 

S urreptitiously he un- 
snapped the cord that connected 
his space-suit to Ormond’s as the 
weird p?rty reached the portion of the 
corridor where the wall was cut away 
to give vision down into that vast 
chamber of the tetrahedron. Down 



there pulsed the dazzling brilliance of 
the unearthly thing that maintained a 
cosmic deception, the glassy spheres of 
curdled force that fed it glowing in a 
huge circle around it. 

And suddenly Kenneth Dain acted! 
With a terrific effort, in his heavy 
space-suit, he leaped toward the un- 
railed edge of the corridor, through the 
floating Altorians beside him. And with 
a wild, muffled shout, he plunged over 
the edge, down into the great chamber, 
leaping straight down toward one of 
the huge glassy spheres of force. 

Threads of destroying light shot 
from the Altorians’ harp-weapons at 
his falling body — but too late. For 
Daih’s metal-clad body was already 
crashing down into the huge sphere. Its 
glassy substance cracked, then shat- 
tered under his crashing impact. And 
the terrific sunpower stored within it 
burst out in a destroying flare of blind- 
ing, raging force. That wave of re- 
leased and raving energy cracked and 
broke the other spheres instantly. 
Within a heart-beat of Dain’s plunge, 
the giant cylinder of Eros and every- 
thing within it was a flaring, fusing 
wreck, 

❖ * 

The astronomer on duty in that 
California observatory stretched his 
back' painfully, straightening from the 
eyepiece of the great reflector as his 
relief approached. 

“Anything yet?” the approaching 
man asked hopefully. 

The astronomer shook his head dis- 
couragedly. “Not a sign.- They were 
supposed to set off a magnesium flare 
if they landed on the moon, and where 
is it? It’s days late, too. Dain and 
Ormond are lost.” 

He walked out of the observatory 
and stopped where a little knot of his 
colleagues stood on the steps. They 
were looking at the crescent of the 
moon, beginning to decline westward 
amid the tiny points of the stars. 

“Nothing yet,” he said in answer to 
their question. “Something happened 
to them. It must have.” 

He reached in his pocket for his pipe, 
mechanically looking at the star-sown 
sky. Then — it happened ! 

(Concluded on page 129) 








Wanted: A Perpetual Motion Machine! 




Author of “The Nth Degree,” “The Price of Peace,” etc. 



I CLICKED the teledisc shut and as 
the image faded slowly from the 
screen I pressed the photobeam 
button. The door slid open, and Dr. 
Cartier came striding in. He was a big, 
husky chap. I’d seen him on television 
a couple of times, and recognized him 
instantly. 

Two weeks after Nicholas Lans- 
downe was drowned in a trans-ocean 
rocket crash, I was appointed chief 
executor of the Lansdowne millions. 
Since then scientific birds' have been 
parking on my doorstep day after day. 
Requests for various endowments, 
solicitations for- subscriptions to scien- 
tific projects — they all wanted part of 
the Lansdowne green. Old man Lans- 
down'e hadn’t left a relative or friend 
in the world. He’d left a dozen mil- 
lions, though, that he wanted donated 
to “worthy” scientific projects. 

Eccentric? You said it. Lansdowne 
wouldn’t give a cent, to the New World 
Hospital. The Floating Museum 
couldn’t squeeze a dime out of the old 
duckj. either. But just come up to Lans- 
downe with plans for a perpetual mo- 
tion machine and you could write your 
own check. Lansdowne had backed 
everything from a suction-compression 
device that was supposed to wring 
gold ingots out of sea water to an ultra- 
short wave transmitter that the inven- 
tor claimed would make organic flesh 
invisible. The only thing it ever made 
invisit^le was the cash Lansdowne gave 
the faker. 

Now that there was plenty of dough 
in the old reserve, with me alone to 



decide when to give it out, it was a 
different story. If some guy ap- 
proached me with plans for a fourth- 
dimensional windmill he had to show 
me how it worked before I’d sign on 
the dotted line; So far I haven’t seen 
one of these things that could work. 
Come into my office some day and I’ll 
show you plans for gravity-nullifiers, 
death rays, atom smashers and think- 
ing robots. But none of them is prac- 
tical. 

Dr. Cartier was one of those cool 
chaps. The moment he entered he came 
right to the point. 

“Mr. Wayne,” he said, “I’m here to 
demonstrate a time-traveling machine. 
I’ve got a model outside. And it 
works.” 

He said it simply, and I guess he 
meant it. As he stood before my desk 
I turned pages inside my brain wonder- 
ing in what connection I’d heard of the 
chap. Then I remembered. Dr. Cartier 
was assistant to Professor Ivan Deter- 
off, perfecter of the three-dimensional 
movies. 

A TIME-MACHINE, huh? I’d 
have to consult my files. It 
seemed to me I had a few in the house. 

“If you’ve got the stuff, skipper,” I 
told him, “Larry Wayne is your Midas 
touch. Wheel her in.” 

Doc Cartier nodded sharply. 

“The machine’s out in my car. I’ll 
be back in a- minute.” 

I watched Him leave the room. He 
was much younger than I had thought. 
As soon as the door slid shut I grabbed 
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for the files, riffled to the Ts. “Terres- 
trial Television” — “Tide Control” — 
there, I had. it! “Time Machines.” 
There were' just three reports. All 
marked “NO !” 

The doc was back just as T snapped 
the file shut. He was holding a hexag- 
onal little box, about three feet across 
and two feet wide. It looked like one 
of those portable gold-finding instru- 
ments. 

“I’ll be brief,” began Dr. Cartier. His 
gray eyes were strange as he put the 
little box on my desk. “When I spoke 
of inventing a time-machine, I meant 
that I had discovered a method of view- 
ing events that have happened in the 
past. You’re familiar with the theory 
of Flammarion, the French scientist?” 

I nodded. This was old sjtuff. But 
I wanted to see how Cartier was going 
to put it across. 

“Flammarion’s idea was something 
like this,” went on Cartier. “Light 
travels at one hundred and eighty-six 
thousand miles a second. We know 
that the- gleams we see from certain 
stars started traveling toward us cen- 
turies ago. Suppose some scientist on 
the planet of some galaxy thousands of 
light-years away studied the light 
waves speeding away from Earth 
through some super-telescope? What 
would he see? He wouldn’t see what 
is happening on the Earth today, be- 
cause the light waves speeding away 
from our planet haven’t reached his 
world yet. Our super-astronomer 
would see events that happened yester- 
day, eons ago. Columbus discovering 
America. The Crucifixion. The World 
War. My machine picks up these escap- 
ing light-waves, throws them on a 
screen. Get me?” 

“Perfectly,” I told the doctor. “But 
there’s one fallacy in your theory. You 
birds—” 

“My machine isn’t based on any fal- 
lacy,” Cartier interrupted coldly. “It’s 
absolutely sound. Here, I’ll show you.” 

With a few deft turns he twirled 
some of the gadgets on his little, box 
and the thing started humming. 

“Thus far my machine hasn’t been 
perfected sufficiently to catch up with 
events in the far-distant past. I won’t 
be able to show you anything before 



the year 1900. If I had one hundred 
thousand dbllars, I’d be able to speed 
up its power. I could go way back to 
the French Revolution.” 

“Get me the Lindbergh parade of 
Nineteen twenty-seven,” 1 asked. ‘‘Or 
no caii do?” 

“I’ll try,” said the doctor. “You 
realize that the machine may go dead 
at any moment. It may tafe months 
to repair it. The parts cost money.” 

He twisted some more dials and, just 
as I’d expected, a picture took form on 
the framed disc in front of the box. I 
stared closely and a definite pattern 
took form. It was the Lindbergh 
parade, all right. It was just the same 
as I’d seen in my history-newsreel 
classes. Mountains of ticker tape. Flags 
waving. Fifth avenue looking like a 
snowstorm. And how that mob was 
cheering ! 

And then the image blurred sudden- 
ly, and the screen turned blank. Dr. 
Cartier turned to me, dismay on his 
face. 

“She went dead on me. But you’re 
convinced? Can I have a contribution 
to help perfect the machine?” 

S REACHED for my folder marked 
“Time-Machines.” Then I scrawled 
on a sheet of paper : 

“Dr. Cartier. June 17, 1960. Fraudulent,” 
“Sorry, son, no soap,” I said at last. 
“I thought you said your machine was 
okay.” 

Dr. Cartier turned v/hite. “What do 
you mean?” 

“Go back to your movies,” I told 
him. “You said you could pick up light- 
waves of events that happened in the 
past. Swell. But sound travels at 
about one thousand feet per second. If 
your machine worked as you claimed 
it would, I wouldn’t have heard that 
mob cheering. I would have heard some 
other sounds. Light and sound are not 
naturally coordinated, you know. 

“I made it easy for you by picking 
some stock scene like the Lindbergh 
parade. You probably had a lot of 
other historical ones ready to suggest 
to me. It was clever of you to assem- 
ble the whole movie outfit in so small 
a box. But your invention just wasn’t 
— sound !” 





The Pain Annihilator 



I F the world could have listened in 
on that talk- between Sigmund 
Kohl-ahd Richard Prince it might 
have judged Kohl mad, and locked him 
up. Or it might have gone wild with 
joy and proclaimed him the greatest 
benefactor mankind had ever known. 



Surgeons operated on victims with- 



At any rate, it would certainly have 
been tremendpusly excited, could it 
have heard Kohl talk. But of course it 
could not. Kohl saw to that. He locked 
the door of his study carefully before 
talking to his physician friend. Prince. 

Then, brusquely, he sat down at his 
desk and motioned for Prince to take 
a seat opposite him. 

Prince, a thin, tired-looking man 
with dark hair and eyes, sat down and 
lit a cigar. His hand was shaking, 
which was most unusual. For Prince* 
was a surgeon, specializing in opera- 
tions of the spine, and his hands did 
not often shake. 

“You say you’ve actually discovered 
a universal pain killer?” he asked the 
eminent physicist. 



“I have,” repeated Kohl, his deep 
voice quivering with feeling. “Hard 
to grasp, isn’t it? An agent that will 
banish pain forever from the world! 
As easy to take as mineral water, and 
as easily and cheaply produced. No 
more headaches. No more toothaches. 
No more rheumatic pains, or hurts 
from ^wounds or disease. No anesthet- 
ics necessary in operations — that will 
interest you I dare say. Prince, it’s 
the greatest discovery of the century.” 
The surgeon shook his head slowly. 
“If what you say is true, you’re the 
greatest discoverer of all time. But I 
simply can’t believe it.” 

Kohl laughed. 

“Of course yeii can’t. The idea is 
staggering, presented so bluntly. 
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Fancy a man being able to watch his 
own leg amputated at the knee, with no 
anesthetic of any kind, and feeling no 
pain. Not that he’d want to watch it, 
of course. But you get what I mean.” 
“Kohl, are you sure?” 

“I am sure. You should know that 
I never announce a discovery that 
hasn’t been proven time and time again 
in my laboratory. I have something of 
a reputation, my friend.” 

RINCE nodded. Kohl’s excellent 
reputation was a byword in the 
field of science. It had to be, what 
with the startling things he brought 
forth from his workshop now and then. 
Specializing in electrical phenomena, 
he was chief of research for the world’s 



largest electrical products corporation. 
He was the inventor of the artificial 
fever machine. It was Kohl who had 
worked out the principles of the new 
ultra-violet sun-lamp with which phy- 
sicians hope to defeat the disease of old 
age. Many more things, commercial, 
pathological, and purely experimental, 
had come from his great laboratory. 

Still, Prince couid not believe. 

“Would you mind showing me?” he 
asked. 

Kohl smiled. He opened the middle 
drawer of his desk and took out a flat 
pint bottle of plain glass, unlabeled. 
There was a faintly pinkish fluid in it. 

“Although you are my friend,” he 
said, “I rather hope you are not feeling 
well this evening. Otherwise the dem- 
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onstration will lose some of its force.” 

‘Tm feeling rotten,” Prince said 
brusquely. “I have a devil of a head- 
ache.” 

“That,” said Kohl, “is fine.” 

On his desk was a tray with a vac- 
uum bottle and two glasses, He took 
up one of the glasses and poured it half 
full of the pinkish liquid from the pint 
flask. 

“Drink,” he said. 

Prince took the half-filled' glass. He 
gazed at Kohl over the rim_ of it for an 
instant before swallowing. He was 
filled with the importance of this mo- 
ment. 

If what Kohl said he had done was 
true . . . 

But he simply couldn’t believe it. 
No more pain. The world freed at a 
stroke from all physical discomfort. It 
was impossible. 

He drank. 

Kohl watched with his inscrutable 
smile. 

For a moment the surgeon felt , a 
sense of bitter disappointment. The 
stuff had no taste at all. Surely any- 
thing with the potency Kohl claimed 
for this, would have some taste. . . ; 

Prince sat straighter in his chair. 

“It acts quickly, doesn’t it?” Kohl 
said. 

“It — it certainly does!” exclaimed 
Prince, his eyes widening. 

When he came to Kohl’s house his 
head had felt as though the top of it 
were about to blow off.- One of the 
maddening headaches to which he had 
laboriously accustomed himself during 
years of affliction. 

Now — 

Why, now his headache was disap- 
pearing! 

Where before he had stoically ig- 
nored a pain that banded his forehead 
with an iron ring and pressed like dull 
spikes against the backs of his eye- 
balls, at the present moment he felt no 
pain at all. 

A nd in an instant the curious proc-; 
ess went further. 

From feeling no pain in his head, he 
began feeling nothing unpleasant wliat- 
ever. He was no longer conscious of 
the harsh pressure of the chair in which 



he sat. His feet had been a little cold, 
and a little uncomfortable in tight 
shoes ; now he could not feel that slight 
discomfort. 

He seemed to be many pounds 
lighter, animated, buoyant. 

“Rather a happy feeling, isn’t it?” 
said Kohl, who was watching him in- 
tently. “Freedom from the fleshly en- 
velope, in a sense. For the first time, 
man is really free!” 

“Good heavens I” Prince said hoarse- 
ly. “Good heavens!” 

“Now I’ll show you something else,” 
said Kohl. “Something that will look 
rather ghastly, but will prove my dis- 
covery as nothing else could. Hold 
out your hand.” 

P RINCE held out his hand. Kohl 
swabbed a long needle in alcohol. 
He grasped Prince’s wrist with his left 
hand. With his right, he inserted the 
point of the needle under Prince’s 
thumbnail. 

He pressed, slowly and deliberately. 
Prince, in numb wonder, watched the 
length of steel penetrate under the nail. 
Up and up it went, through flesh as ex- 
quisitely sensitive to. pain as may be 
found oh the human body. The point 
stopped finally at the very base of the 
nail. 

There was no pain. 

“Great God!” 

Prince was dazed by what he had 
seen — but had not felt. 

“Kohl-^this stuff kills pain, all right, 
unbelievable as it seems,” he said. “But 
does it kill all sensation? Does it kill 
pleasure too?” 

Kohl shook his head, still smiling. 
“As we have long known, there are 
two separate sets of sensory nerve im- 
pulses: those reacting to pleasant, and 
those to unpleasant stimuli: My dis- 
covery kills only the painful stimuli. 
Try a cigar.” 

Prince lit a cigar. He puffed experi- 
mentally, then shook his head in won- 
der. 

The burning tobacco was as pleas- 
antly soothing as ever, tasted as well 
as it ever had. Indeed, it tasted better. 
There was no longer the slight bite on 
his tongue. Pleasure was not only un- 
hurt, it was heightened. 
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CHAPTER II 
The Experiment 



K ohl read his next question in 
Prince’s dark eyes. 

“There are flaws, Richard,” he said 
regretfully. “Some pleasures are al- 
most akin to pain. Those are robbed a 
little of their poignancy by my discov- 
er. But I think we can accept that 
disadvantage in view of all the advan- 
tages.” 

“I should think we could!” said 
Prince. “How in the world does this 
stuff act on the human body?” 

“I can hardly formulate an answer 
myself,” said Kohl solwly. “I discov- 
ered it partly by accident. I’m not en- 
tirely sure myself as to its inner mys- 
teries, but the nerve synapses, in some 
fashion, become open gaps, broken cir- 
cuits, over the entire nervous system 
whenever painful sensation attempts to 
register with its faint electrical im- 
pulse, along the nerves and on the 
brain.” 

The two men talked, then, late into 
the night, discussing the Utopia that 
could exist in a world where mankind 
would have release from pain. And 
the effects did not wear off from 
Prince’s body. Four hours after he had 
swallowed the pinkish stuff he still felt 
that freedom from all harsh physical 
pressure, that sensation of delicious 
buoyancy. 

“What do you plan to do with your 
discovery?” Prince finally asked. 
Kohl’s smile became secretive. 

“That, my friend, I will not tell even 
you. I’ll tell you what I plan, but not 
how I plan to do it. 

“I am going to present my discov- 
ery, free, to the world. It is too big 
for monopoly, it belongs to all. How- 
ever, you and I, as practical men, know 
that men are apt to refuse as worthless 
or a hoax what is offered free. If I ^ 
were to announce beforehand what I 
intended to do, people would either call 
me insane or suspect that something 
sinister went with my gift. So I am 
going to give it away, at' first, without 
anyone knowing about the gift. 



“I shall secretly manage to treat 
everyone in our city of Caryersville. 
The people will gradu^ly find out what 
has happened to them. Then, when 
they’ve discovered the gift made them, 
I shall tell just what was done. And 
after that, with proof afforded the 
world by the experience of a city of a 
million people freed from pain, I can 
extend the gift to all races and coun- 
tries.” 

Prince pursed his lips and whistled 
soundlessly. 

“You would dare to dp a thing like 
that without notice or preliminary ex- 
planation?” 

“Dare?” said Kohl, puzzled. “Dare? 
what do you mean?” 

“I mean there may be repercussions 
to this of which neither of us can 
dream. There might be some after- 
effects to your drug which you haven’t 
as yet had time to test. People might 
become mentally unbalanced at the 
huge difference of life without pain, 
after life with it. It’s a serious thing 
to force anything, even a blessing, on 
a million people I” 

“Nonsense,” said Kohl. “Carvers- 
ville will erect statues to me. Not that 
I want the damned things.” 

“But—” 

“I’ve thought it over for a year, Rich- 
ard. And I’m decided. By this time 
tomorrow night Carversville will be a 
city without pain!” 

“How on earth can you reach a city 
full of people overnight?” 

Kohl’s smile again became secretive. 

“That’s my business. Prince. Here, 
drink the rest of this. It will keep you 
as you are until tomorrow, when you 
will be treated, without your knowl- 
edge, as all the rest in Carversville will 
be treated. Immunity to pain ! It will 
be yours and everyone else’s.” 

M T was four in the morning when 
Prince left for his own home. He 
fell into a lovely, - untroubled sleep — 
to be awakened at eight by one of those 
calls to which the great of the medical 
profession are always subject. 

In 'the wilds of northern Canada a 
well-known mine owner had fallen and 
broken his back. By dogteam and air- 
plane a messenger had come to Prince, 
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the greatest spinal surgeon in the mid- 
dle west. The mine owner could not 
be moved. Would Prince go back with 
the messenger and operate on the spot? 
It was the rich man’s only chance of 
life. 

Prince was wild with regret, but he 
did not hesitate. He hated to leave the 
city which was to know the greatest 
liberation of all history; but nearly 
three thousand miles north lay a man 
with a broken spine who needed just 
his magic fingers to save his life. 

Prince went to the wilderness, where 
there were no trains or telephones or 
telegraphs. There wasn’t even a radio 
in the lonely outpost where the mining 
man lay. No word from Carversville, 
but he’d get back in forty-eight hours 
after the operation 

He didn’t get back for nearly a 
month. A blizzard came which made 
it impossible for a plane to take off. 

Before the first day of his weather- 
imposed exile in the far north had 
passed, Prince was a crazy man, raging 
to get back. He had thought of some 
things in connection with Kohl’s dis- 
covery that he should have thought of 
the instant he heard it. 

It was criminal lack of common sense 
in a physician and surgeon, but it was 
true. 

Prince began thinking lucidly now, 
all right ! His thoughts set him to pac- 
ing up and down in a snowbound log 
cabin, biting his knuckles and mutter- 
ing in anguish to himself. / 

It was fortunate for Prince’s sanity 
that he could not see Kohl at that mo- 
ment. 

In the study where they had talked. 
Kohl was slumped in the chair before 
his desk. .On the desk was a sheet of 
paper, on which he had started to write, 
but which was bare save for the head- 
ing ; Formula . , On the floor beside the 
desk was the pen that had written the 
word, dropped from his limp hand. 

Kohl’s wide eyes were fixed on the 
paper. The chair-arms supported his 
body as he sat there. If they had not, 
his body would have fallen from the 
chair. For Kohl was dead. In his in- 
ner ear, an abscess had burst, reaching 
the brain, and Kohl was all through — 
scarcely an hour after presenting the 



million souls in Carversville with free- 
dom from pain. 

Not one person knew what had hap- 
pened. The originator was dead; the 
one other who could have explained 
was trapped thousands of miles away. 

But the city was not long in discov- 
ering the miracle. 

R ealization started, of course, 
among the doctors. 

A physician in a slum district near a 
big tire factory treated an ernergency 
case just three hours after Kohl had 
died so abruptly in his study. The 
case, a smashed hand, was promptly 
disposed of. And then the doctor 
sought a telephone and bewilderedly 
called a friend of his on the other side 
of town. 

“I just had an amazing case,” he said, 
voice soimding strange even to his own 
ears. “A most amazing case I A work- 
man was brought in with his right hand 
smashed. It was literally pulped. I’m 
afraid it may have to be amputated. 
But the queerest thing about it was 
that the fellow seemed to feel no pain. 
What do you think of that?” 

The answer came over the phone in 
accents as bewildered as the first doc- 
tor’s. 

‘T can match your experience. I just 
got through setting a dislocated shoul- 
der. A little girl was brought in with 
her shoulder cut badly. She’d fallen 
while roller-skating. She didn’t seem 
to feel it at all, so I set it on the spot. 
She didn’t feel a thing. I tell you, I 
couldn’t believe it. That’s a fairly pain- 
ful business, setting a dislocated shoul- 
der. But this little tyke didn’t even 
blink. What do you think of that?” 
Neither doctor knew what to think. 
Each had had an experience outside the 
pale of their medical knowledge. They 
talked to others in the profession. 

At the same time, dentists began 
phoning all over town. 

Here the sudden discovery of new 
painlessness was not quite so clear- 
cut. The vibration of a drill against 
teeth often produces a picture of pain 
where there is no basis for the picture. 
Children continued to bawl in dentists’ 
offices, imagining pain; but adults felt 
no hurt. 
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“What’s happened?” demanded as- 
tounded oral surgeons. “Our clients 
feel no pain when we drill into live 
nerve tissue, or loosen impacted teeth.” 

“What’s happened?” demanded perr 
plexed doctors. “Our patients feel no 
hurt when we sew up cuts and lance 
boils.” 

What’s happened? 

newspapers had it a few hours 
JB. later. In ^e early morning editions 
nearly a half column on an inside page 
was devoted to phenomena reported by 
various doctors. 

“Medicoes lose patients,” the column 
began. It went on : 

A curious callousness to pain has been 
noted by some doctors among their patients 
in the last few hours. We thought we were 
being kidded when the first tall stories began 
to be told. But a little investigation reveals 
a basis of truth in them. It seems that either 
the citizens of our fair metropolis are turn- 
ing into a race of stoics, or a new nervous 
disease has appeared which affects sensory 
impulses. 

From all sides come reports of a curious 
insensibility to pain which has the local saw- 
bones worried. “Things just don’t seem to 
hurt people,” said one physician. And he 
added, not entirely in jest, “How is a. doctor 
going to work if nobody has an ache or a 
pain?” Along with this queer immunity to 
pain seems to have come an increase of 
health and vitality in our noble city. On 
hearing the odd reports of various doctors, 
our inquiring reporter went to the nearest 
hospital to check up. And there he was told 
an even queerer tale. 

The people in the hospitals all want to go 
home. "They are well, they insist. Opera- 
tions are made without the use of any anes- 
thetic. Those fresh abdominal incisions 
don’t hurt any more. That fractured arm, set 
only yesterday, does not throb. The new 
mother, feeling no pain, is convinced she is 
well enough to walk home and cook dinner 
for the old man. The pneumonia patient 
feels weak, but fine. The doctors are having 
a busy time convincing the invalids that they 
are ill. Our dentists are beginning to report 
queer incidents, too 

The story went on, jokingly, but with 
traces of real amazement showing 
through the reporter’s skeptical ac- 
count. The papers, read over countless 
breakfast tables, started something. 

“What has happened?’’ everyone 
wondered. 

The morning papers discarded defi- 
nitely all notions still lingering that the 



thing might be a hoax. They gave the 
whole front page to the mystery— save 
for one small column which, regret- 
fully and innocently announced the" 
sudden death, alone in his home, of the 
distinguished scientist Sigmund Kohl. 
They ran headlines larger than any 
used since the war. 

“MEDICAL MYSTERY !” the head- 
lines shrieked. With the subheads : 
“Doctors at loss to explain phenomenon 
of painlessness. Scientists bewildered.” 

The articles blared forth : 

Something unique in the history of science 
has been taking place in this city for the past 
thirty-six hours. Apparently without excep- 
tion, every man, woman and child in Carv- 
ersville and immediate environs has become 
inured to pain. Neither doctors nor scien- 
tists can explain it, but the fact remains — 
nothing hurts anybody any more. 

What has given this boon to Carversville? 
No one knows. It is a phenomenon confined 
entirely to this city, news wires inform us. 
People in other parts of the country are as 
they have always been. But here, pain seems 
to have taken wing in the night. In less than 
a day and a half the most amazing state of 
health ever dreamed of in a Utopian com- 
munity has been mysteriously granted us. Is 
it possible that tlie blessing will be perma- 
nent ? And will it spread gradually from our 
city to the rest of the world? Think of a 
world without pain! The benefits are too 
vast to be stated immediately. Time alone 
can bring to full realization what such a 
blessing would mean 

INE-tenths of the first page was 
taken up with jubilant announce- 
ment. In the back pages there were 
published dozens of humorous accounts 
of freak accidents occurring because of 
this queer release from pain. 

A prominent banker had risen sud- 
denly from his chair at the Union Club, 
where he had been sitting for some 
time with his legs crossed. His right 
leg had gone to sleep, but he was not 
informed of 'that by the usual “pins- 
and-needles” sensation of a limb para- 
lyzed by lack of circulation. The first 
he knew of it was when the leg buckled 
under him like rubber and he fell to 
the floor. He had broken his ankle, 
but had not felt that, either. 

A well-known young clubman had 
got into an argument with a taxi- 
driver, and had received a black eye. 
Not feeling it, he had gone home — and 
immediately had been besieged by 
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embarrassing questions from his jeal- 
ous wife. 

By now everyone in the city was 
aware of the phenomenon, even those 
whose good health and lack of expo- 
sure to accident made them free from , 
aches anyway. And the city went wild. 

Liberation from pain! Freedom 
from the ills of the body! A spontan- 
eous Mardi Gras was staged in every 
street like no celebration in, the mem- 
ory of the oldest citizen. People did 
the most astounding things to each 
other to prove over and over again that 
it didn’t hurt. 

And in midnight offices and labora- 
tories scientists sweated with blanched 
faces to discover what had taken place 
— and to try to circumvent it. Y es, cir- 
cumvent it ! For while the layman 
might rejoice, the man of science could 
think through to deadly truth — as 
Prince might have thought it through 
that night in Kohl’s study had he not 
been so dazed by astonishment. 



CHAPTER III 
The Painless City 



T he layman began to get an inkling 
of what it all really meant the next 
day, through the papers. 

Again most of the first page was 
given over to discussion of the weird 
state of affairs. But the accidents de- 
scribed were not so humorous this 
time. A sinister note was creeping in. 

A woman in a northside apartment 
had run a tub of water for her bath. 
The heater in the basement had 
chanced to be more efficient than usual. 
Not remaining in the bathroom while 
the tub filled, the wonian had not no- 
ticed how the water steamed from the 
faucet. She had stepped into the tub, 
lain down, and had been slowly scalded 
to death without feeling it. 

A child playing in a newly dug baser 
ment had cut its wrist on a broken bot- 
tle. The little boy, alone and feeling 
no pain, had taken his time about 
climbing up and starting home for at- 
tention. He had collapsed in a vacant 
lot and bled to death. 



A man hunting in the medicine chest 
for cough syrup got out a bottle of 
carbolic acid by mistake, unlabeled. 
He tasted the stuff, found nothing un- 
pleasant in it, and swallowed half the 
bottle. He walked out of his house 
and fell in the street, dying but still 
feeling no pain. 

These and similar accidents pointed 
the warning written by the city med- 
ical examiner and printed on every first 
page. A radio broadcast by the med- 
ical examiner returned to a situation 
at first mentioned only jocularly: the 
fact that doctors' were having trouble 
persuading sick people that they were 
sick. 

“Our hospitals are being emptied — 
and being unused save by persons in 
need of the most advanced and ob- 
vious surgical treatment,” it began. 
“Our doctors are receiving one-tenth 
the number of calls they used to. Our 
clinics are being closed for lack of ills 
to diagnose. 

“We do not know what has caused 
the new insensibility to pain. But we 
do know this — that cessation of pain 
has not brought with it a cessation of 
the ills that cause pain. We still have 
accidents that may maim for life if not 
properly treated. We still have swift 
death in diseases not promptly reported 
and diagnosed. No matter how well 
you feel, if there seems to be anything 
the least wrong — report to your doc- 
tor at once." 

And the great bulk of the public 
grinned and continued to rejoice in its 
surcease from pain. The pill-peddlers 
were just trying to make business for 
themselves, was the average man’s re- 
action. He’d bet they were worried ! 

Well, they were. 

T a hastily gathered medical con- 
vention this same medical exam- 
iner got up. And he did not call what 
had befallen the city a blessing. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “you all know 
what has happened, from a doctor’s 
point of view. Pain has left this city. 
The hurt, not feeling their injuries, are 
slow to come to us for expert help. 
The ill, riot feeling nausea, pain, or 
physical distress of any kind', avoid our 
offices. Either they do not know they 
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are 111, or, knowing it, decide it can’t 
be serious because they feel all right. 

“When people do come to us, we are 
at a complete loss. We cannot diag- 
nose. The patients have no pains to 
tell us about. The only discoverable 
symptoms are those discerned by the 
eye, such as blotches, rashes or discol- 
orations. Such, as a rule, come only 
with advanced stages of disease, and 
leave us helpless. 

“Gentlemen, what are we going to 
do?” 

“Find out what has brought about 
this condition, and stop it,” someone 
called from the rear of the hall. 

“You think we haven’t tried?” said 
the examiner bitterly. “We’ve done 
everything we could think of. We’ve 
analyzed the air we all breathe, and 
found it normal. We’ve checked the 
water we all drink, and found it nor- 
mal. We’ve examined every article of 
food commonly used by all, such as 
bread, milk, salt. There is absolutely 
nothing different about any of them. 

“Wellsbach, the astronomer, ad- 
vanced a theory that in its passage 
through space our planet entered a belt 
saturated with hitherto unknown rays 
from some disintegrating star that 
caused this condition. The theory fails 
when it is remembered that only in this 
city is pain unfelt.” 

No one said anything. No one knew 
the answer. Meanwhile, stark horror 
began to catch up to the city. 

It began with the children. There 
the casualties brought by the “bless- 
ing” of relief from pain were greatest. 
Babies crawled against hot stoves and 
died without a whimper to attract their 
mothers’ attention. Kids wrestled or 
boxed and injured each other horribly 
without either victim or victor know- 
ing it. The city promised to be a city 
of cripples in a generation. 

But the older folks got their share 
too. 

In the first place the unwell, not 
warned by physical distress, began 
dropping dead at every street corner. 
Here a man whose advanced heart trou- 
ble had seemed cured because he no 
longer felt cardiac pains. 

There a man who had bumped his 
head an hour ago, not very hard, and 



had no way of knowing he had frac- 
tured his skull. Here an old woman 
who had got ' up from what was for- 
merly a bed of pain, and had died from 
intestinal collapse brought on by can- 
cer in its last stages. 

In the second place, occupational ac- 
cidents grew appallingly in numbers. 
In foundries men stepped on black-hot 
metal and saw, too late, that their 
feet were burning off. In battery sta- 
tions, men splashed their hands with 
sulphuric acid and hours later saw their 
withered fingers amputated, without 
anesthetics, in emergency operating 
rooms. In factories, men caught their 
fingers in flying wheels, and, not feel- 
ing the smashed flesh, were not aware 
of what was happening until their 
hands and arms had been drawn in too. 

HERE were other phases of the 
bizarre painlessness. 

The criminal element, largely held in 
normal check by fear of pain, began to 
run wild. Gunshot wounds and clubs 
no longer hurt ; they grew bold with a 
rat’s courage in holding up armed 
banks and department stores. A crime 
wave of terrifying proportions rolled 
up. 

There was a huge increase m motor 
accidents. There are always among us 
men who are held in check only by the 
knowledge that if they don’t take some 
sort of care of themselves they’ll feel 
badly later on. Now, released from the 
threat of morning hangovers, these 
men drank to stupefaction— and then 
tried to drive automobiles. 

The city became a hell. 

Business and industry were par- 
alyzed. Now people were scared fran- 
tic and began thronging the anterooms 
of doctors when it was unnecessary. 
The slightest rash might mean death 
from disease. The least cough might 
be fatal flu. Offices were deserted be- 
cause white collar workers were afraid 
of stealthy disease. Factories were' 
emptied because laborers feared unan- 
nounced accidents. 

At first, when the news was broad- 
cast that those living in Carversville 
were in some strange way insensible to 
pain, there had been a rush of visitors, 
declaring excitedly that they were go- 
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ing to make their homes here. Now 
there began a sudden exodus. Nobody 
wanted to live in the painless city. 

By hundreds and then by thousands 
people trooped from the city to other 
places to find, gradually, that they be- 
gan to feel the thrill of pain again. 

The scientists of the metropolis re- 
doubled their feverish efforts to dis- 
cover the cause of the phenomenon. 
They did not lack for capital. The rich 
men of the city, watching the rush from 
Carversville that threatened to ruin 
them, asked science for the answer. 

And no answer was forthcoming. 
What in God’s name had happened? 

In. the grave lay one man who could 
have told them — who had caused the 
miracle to occur. In the far north was 
another, still storm-trapped. . . 

Finally there occurred that which the 
medical profession had feared from the 
first: epidemics! 

Typhoid, so well defeated by the 
medical profession that it had almost 
become a rarity ih Carversville, broke 
out virulently. The flu epidemic in- 
creased and claimed its thousands. 
Childrens’ diseases ran wild. 

'Carversville was on the way to be- 
coming a ghost city. And it was into 
this riot that Prince stepped from a 
plane when finally he could get back 
from the far north. 



CHAPTER IV 
The Reservoir 



P RINCE was not unprepared for it. 

Radio flashes on the plane had in- 
formed him sketchily of what had hap- 
pened. He had inveighed indignantly 
against Kohl— and had been told that 
Kohl was dead, slaughtered by an ab- 
scess that could have been treated 
months before his death and cleared up 
if he had been able to feel pain and 
known he had an abscess I 

Prince went straight to the medical 
examiner, and after a few minutes with 
him, the examiner called the mayor. 
The three men sat in important confer- 
ence. 

“You say this one man, Sigmund 



Kohl, was responsible for what has hap- 
pened?’’ the mayor demanded. "It 
doesn’t seem possible.’’ 

"Nevertheless, it is.” 

"How did he do it?” 

"That, I don’t know,” Prince said. 
"I’ve been trying to figure it out, and 
can’t. I’d suggest we go to his home, 
with a couple of your best detectives, 
and try to find out.” 

They went — and were joined by the 
Assistant Secretary of War, from 
Washington. 

“We want the secret of this painless- 
ness,” the secretary said. "It has oc- 
curred to us that it would be invaluable 
in wartime. You can see how easy it 
would be to recruit men for a war if 
they knew nothing could hurt them. 
We’d have an army that would' be in- 
vincible.” 

Prince said nothing. But he could 
suddenly realize Kohl’s great reason for 
not. wanting to give the secret of his 
discovery too freely. Recruit men for 
war easily if they were sure they’d feel 
no wound ? They certainly could be re- 
cruited easily ! The planet might be- 
come a war-torn globe with men like 
monsters forming the armies. 

“We don’t know how it’s done,” 
Prince said. And he privately vowed to 
try to hide the secret- should it be dis- 
covered. 

Kohl’s niece and her husband were 
living in the old house. Nothing was to 
be found there, for the couple had re- 
arranged everything. But the labora- 
tory was undisturbed. , 

“There are several things about this I 
can’t understand,” Prince said. “One 
is, how could Kohl have made a drug 
discovery? He’s not much of a chem- 
ist. Electrical phenomena were his spe- 
cialty. Another 'is, how was the pain- 
killing agent distributed so quickly and 
completely?” 

One of the detectives picked up a bot- 
tle from a bench near the zinc-lined 
sink in the laboratory. 

“You say the stuff you drank was 
pinkish?” 

Prince nodded. 

"And it had no more taste than 
water?” 

Prince nodded again. 

“Well,” said the detective, a prosaic 
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man who sought the most simple and 
logical answers first, “is there a chance 
that Kohl put a little of this in a bottle 
of plain water and gave it to you?” 

W HAT he was holding up to 
Prince’s view, was a bottle of or- 
dinary grenadine, used in drink-mixing 
to color and sweeten alcoholic drinks. 

“But something made me insensible 
to pain,” Prince objected. “Plain water 
tinted with grenadine wouldn’t do 
that.” 

“Here’s a funny one,” the detective 
went on, after a moment. “This lab’s 
equipped with the last word in electri- 
cal power, and heaters, and everything 
else. Yet Kohl had a little water-heat- 
ing xinit to fasten on his faucet, like 
they use in summer cabins or other 
places where they haven’t got regular 
heaters. And for some reason — the 
thing’s all smashed to hell.” 

They crowded around. The thing 
the detective had seen was a little unit, 
no larger than a man’s two hsts, which 
had obviously been designed for water 
from a faucet to trickle tHrough it. And 
it had been smashed to bits. The hous- 
ing, a multiplicity of delicate wiring 
and magnets and points, were crushed 
into an unreadable riddle. 

“Funny heater,” said the medical 
examiner. “There aren’t any resistance 
coils in that mess. Yet undeniably 
water did run through it.” 

“Home-made contraption,” the de- 
tective pointed out. “It looks like a spe- 
cial job. The thing’s not a regular pat- 
ent heater.” 

“I think we have the answer,” Prince 
said slowly. They crowded around 
him. “You say you analyzed the water 
of the city and found it normal?” 
“Yes.” 

“Well, what must have happened, is 
this: Kohl, partly by accident, discov- 
ered that ordinary water, treated by a 
certain electrolytic process, affected the 
human nervous system. The Water 
somehow remained so ‘charged’ that 
when taken into the body it could in- 
terrupt the messages flashed from 
nerve to brain by faint electrical im- 
pulse. In a sense the charge in the 
water shorted the stronger sensory 
impulses, which are those of pain. The 



water would not yield its secret to an- 
alysis because chemically it was un- 
changed. The night I wa_s here. Kohl 
wanted to hide his secret from me so 
he gave me the treated water tinted 
with ordinary grenadine, to imply that 
it was a strange drug. Yet as I said. 
Kohl was no chemist, he was an elec- 
tro-physicist.” 

“Then the city reservoir would be 
our next stop?” 

“Yes. The reservoir. We’ll get a 
diver — ” 

It was a tense group that descended 
from the maj^or’s official car at the 
great reservoir supplying Carversville 
with water. The mayor’s face reflected 
dismay. 

“It’s three miles long and a mile and 
a half wide. It will take a month to 
explore that.” 

Prince shook his head. 

“We have two clues. One is that 
Kohl needed electric power for any 
mysterious transformer he may have 
sunk in the reservoir. The other is 
that the water' was probably treated 
near the reservoir outlet so the city 
would get it just after it had been 
freshly treated electrolytically. Both 
suppositions lead us to a point just 
above the powerhouse.” 

The diver descended. The Assistant 
Secretary of War looked at each face 
in turn. 

“Gentlemen, the United States Gov- 
ernment claims this electrolytic process 
when and if it is discovered.” 

T he diver was down for thirty min- 
utes. Then he came up, his face 
a little white. “I found it,” he said. 

“What? What is the thing? Why 
didn’t you bring it up?” 

“It’s a black, metal box near the out- 
let,” said the diver. “There’s a big 
power cable trailing from it. > Guess I 
could find where it comes out of the 
reservoir. I didn’t bring the box up 
because there was a word painted on 
it.” 

“A word” frowned the mayor. 
“Yeah,” said the diver. “Just one 
word. ‘Death.’ ” 

Prince’s lips tightened. 

“Kohl said h.e wouldn’t let the secret 
(Continued on page 127) 
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LIGHTNING 

Sdltor, Science Questions and Answers: 

vniat are the Imown types of lightning and 
how. are they characterized? 

E. 0., 

New York, N. Y. 

Probably the most familiar type of light- 
ning is streak lightning. Not classified as 
distinct typos, but variations of streak light- 
ning are the following: Eibbon, rocket and 
bead lightning. Forked and zigzag lightning 
are also included. Other types more rarely 
observed are ball or globular lightning and 
sheet lightning. ' 

Streak lightning exhibits a white or pink 
path of rather small diameter, from an inch 
to a foot, and up to a mile in length, depend- 
ing upon the conditions pf discharge. In many 
eases the path is sinuous and forked, in others 
it appears as a. single streak. This discharge 
may take place within a cloud, between sepa- 
rate clouds, between clouds and the earth, or 
between a cloud and surrounding air. 

Occasionally a flash or streak of lightning 
assumes the form of a number ' of parallel 
streaks called “ribbon lightning.” Most 
streak discharges consist of several successive 
discharges, with an appreciable time differ- 
ence between them. In the intervals between 
discharges tho path inay be shifted by the 
wind. Thus, several successive streaks dis- 
placed by the wind may appear as parallel 
streaks due to the persistence of vision. 

Bocket lightning is a term applied to streak 
lightning discharges, tho growth of which is 
so slow as to appear like a rocket. 

Bead lightning is that form in which the 
path of the disoharge appears as a string of 
luminous globes or beads, separated by darker 
intervals. Several explanations are given for 
this form of lightning. One is that it is due 
to variations of the path of discharge with 
respect to the line of sight. Another holds 
that the striae of haze obscures portions of 
the path. A third is that it is a combination 
of streak and globe lightning. 

Forked lightning refers to the branching of 
the streak discharge at its lower end in some 
cases. Two or more objects are often struck 
at the same time by the forks. 

Th^ term mgaag lightning is applied to 
streak dischargee which assuioe an extremely 



sinuous path. Such discharges present en- 
tirely different appearances from different 
points of observation. 

Globular lightning is a discharge which con- 
sists of luminous globes, or ball-shaped masses 
which are seen to movo along the ground, or 
through the air. These globes sometimes ex- 
plode with a loud report and cause serious 
damage. It is a brilliant brush discharge 
moving along a path of low dielectric strength 
in an electric field of a storm. This discharge 
probably proceeds or follows .streak lightning 
immediately. This would account for appar- 
ent explosions: 

Sheet lightning is a term applied to silent 
discharges occasionally observed in clouds and 
haze. This constitutes a distinct, type of light- 
ning. Such discharges are somewhat similar 
to a briish discharge and are usuallj' of wliito 
color. The discharge appears to occur as a 
sheet, although it i.s more likely a volume 
effect. It is distinguished from the aurora by 
the'fact that it takes place in the cloud layers, 
while the aurora is only observed in the rari- 
fiod upper atmosphere. 

The name sheet lightning is falsely given to 
illumination arising from streak lightning, the 
source of which is invisible due to cloud banks 
or because the discharge takes place below 
the horizon and is so distant that the thunder 
comes too late to be associated with the il- 
luniination or cannot be heard at all. Sheet 
lightning is distinguished by its persistence 
and comparatively slow variation of intens- 
ity.— Ed. 

ATOMIC NUCLEI 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers: 

Can you give me a brief outline of how the 
size of atomic nuclei is estimated? 

F. A., 

Chicago, Ulinols. 

Of all the domains which the man of mind 
has to contemplate, the nucleus of the atom 
is the smallest. It is at least a thousandfold 
smaller than the sizes we usualfy ascribe to 
the atom itself and, indeed, if all the nuclei 
in the world were placed in contact with one 
another, their smallness is such that the earth 
could go inside an ordinary sized room. 

The study of the size, Or more definitely 
the radius, of the nucleus of atoms has, how- 
ever, been rather disappointing up to the 
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present time. Various methods of estimating 
nuclear radii have been devised, none of which 
are extremely precise, but which show that a 
general law governs the size of a nucleus 
which can be briefly stated. 

The law is ‘ ' the volume of a nucleus is 
proportional, to the number of particles in it.” 
In less colloquial terms the radius of a nucleus 
is proportional to the cube root of its atomic 
weight. 

So simple a rule as this could have been 
guessed easily by anyone and therein lies the 
disappointing nature of the study of the nu- 
clear radius, for the conclusions we reach 
substantiate a law which needs only the most 
general ideas for a foundation. If, however, 
definite exceptions to this simple rule could 
be found, we should have a chance to use these 
exceptions to tell us more intimate facts about 
the nature of the nucleus. 

Eecently such an exception has been found. 
In work at Yale University by Pollard, 
Schultz and Brubaker the transmutation of 
argon into calcium has been observed and 
studied with striking results. A helium nu- 
cleus, or alpha particle, was fired into an 
argon nucleus and 'caught by it to form an 
unstable conglomerate which breaks up into 
calcium and a neutron, which last can be de- 
tected by the apparatus. The interest lies in 
how the reaction proceeds as the energy of 
the incoming alpha particle is changed. 

A nucleus acts in many ways like a volcano 
and crater as far as its behavior to incident 
nuclei is concerned^that is, it repels them 
until a certain distance is reached and then 
attracts. In terms (of the volcano the crater 
cannot be reached | until enough energy has 
been spent to reach the top and then it is all 
too easy to fall inside. 

By studying the energy at which the trans- 
mutation takes place readily the height of the 
volcano (or potential barrier) and the radius 
of the crater (or nuclear radius) can be found. 
Por argon it is found that the nuclear radius 
is nearly thirty per cent larger than expected, 
so that argon does not fit into the accepted 
scheme, and thus revives hope that the study 
of nuclear radii may help us to gain informa- 
tion about the inside structure of the nucleus. 
—Ed. 

TELESCOPES AND STARS 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers: 

My friend has a one inch telescope and we 
recently had an argument over the number of 
stars that could be seen with it. Can you 
help us out? 

F. N. T., 

Toledo, Ohio. 

To answer your question we must make use 
of two tables well known to the student of 
astronomy. The first gives the limiting mag- 
nitude, m, to which stars can be seen with a 
telescope, whose aperture is a inches. In 



formula form this reads: 

m = 9 + 5 log a. 

According to this formula the faintest stars 
that can be seen with telescopes -of different 
sizes are as follows: 

Magnitude — 

9 12 14 15 16 .17 18 19 20.5 

Aperature, in inches — 

1 '4 10 16 25 40 63 100 BOO 

This theoretical limit is not quite attained 
by the larger telescopes, owing to the absorp- 
tion of light by the optical parts. 

Scares and Van Hhyn worked out a table 
giving the total numbers of stars brighter 
than a given visual magnitude: 

Magnitude limit — 

0.0 2.0 4.0 6.0 9.0 12.0 15.0 

Number of stars — 

2 40 530 4,850 117,000 2,270,000 32,000,000 

By comparison with these tables it can be 
seen that your one inch telescope can see stars 
up to the 9th magnitude, and that the number 
of stars up to the ninth magnitude total more 
than 100,000 stars. The new 200 inch tele- 
scope will pass the billion mark. (The photo- 
graphic limit of the 100 inch Mount Wilson 
telescope is about the 21st magnitude.) — Ed. 

SCIENCE VS. COUNTERFEITS 

•Editor, Science Questions and Answers: 

I have heard of a new invention on the 
market which makes it possible by electrical 
means, to discover counterfeit coins. Have 
you any information as to the principle this 
device is based upon? I have an invention 
of my own similar to the one described, and I 
am anxious to know if my idea is similar to 
the one announced. 

L. E., 

Middletown, N. T. 

The invention you speak of not only detects 
counterfeits, but automatically separates them 
from genuine coins. As the coin drops down 
a chute it is momentarily hold and an electric 
spark is caused to jump between the coin and 
an electrode. Light from the spark passes 
into a spectroscope, a device which breaks the 
light up into a spectrum. , 

The spectrum of light is then focused on a 
slit. If the coin is genuine, the focussed 
beam of light will pass through the slit and 
strike a photoelectric cell. The cell converts 
the light into electric energy, which operates 
a relay. In turn, the relay swings a hopper 
over the genuine coin-receiving box, into 
which the coin falls. 

On the other hand, if the coin is counterfeit, 
the electric spark gives a spectrum which, 
when focussed; will not wholly enter into the 
slit, but hits a blocking screen. In this case 
the relay is actuated to swing the hopper over 
the box which receives the counterfeit coins. 
—Ed. 
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A department conducted for members of 
the international SCIENCE, FICTION 
LEAGUE in the interest of science fiction 
and its promotion. We urge members to 
contribute any items of interest that they 
believe will be of value to the organization. 



T he files of THRILLING WON- 
DER STORIES go back for al- 
most a decade. Only the other 
day the editors went through the old 
volumes — and there were plenty of 
thrills in store for us. 

How many readers can remember 
Dr, Keller’s “Taine” stories of nine 
years ago? Who can ever forget D. D. 
Sharp’s classic short story, “The Eter- 
nal Man?” The star science fiction 
stories of past years bring many rem- 
iniscences to mind. Dr. Miles J, Breuer 
. . Charles Cloukey . Gawain 
Edwards . Francis Flagg Bob 
Olson. . . . 

Elsewhere in this issue, in THE 
READER SPEAKS, a correspondent 
suggests the possibility of our reprint- 



MOST POPULAR STORY 
OF THE MONTH 

Here, in each issue, THRILLING 
WONDER STORIES announces the 
most popular story in the preceding 
issue. Novelette, short story, or short 
short^no matter what it is, your 
comments will decide. 

April’s favorite stories — there was 
a tie this month — based on an an- 
alysis of all letters to the editor, were: 

HOLLYWOOD ON THE MOON 
A Novelette by 
HENRY KUHNER 
and 

EASY MONEY 
A Short Story by 
EDMOND HAMILTON 

Which do you consider the best 
science fiction story in this issue? 



EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS 

© 

FORREST J. ACKERMAN 
EANDO BINDER 
JACK DARROW,. 
EDMOND, HAMILTON 
ARTHUR J. BURKS 
RAY CUMMINGS 
RALPH MILNE FARLEY 
WILLIS CONOVER. JR. 



ing science fiction classics from time to 
time. 

The policy of THRILLING WON- 
DER STORIES has always been that 
of publishing new stories by the best 
writers. Therefore, before we could 
take the step of presenting apain the 
works of our older favorite writers, we 
would like to put the question before 
the thousands of readers that make 
THRILLING WONDER STORIES 
possible. For, after all, our main pol- 
icy has always been to please the 
reader. 

A good reprint every now and then 
might prove a worthwhile feature in the 
magazine. Under no circumstances, 
however, could we publish more than 
one short classic in an issue. And we 
would confine ourselves exclusively to 
stories which have appeared in WON- 
DER, naturally. 

We urge every reader interested in 
the future progress of T. W. S. to write 
the editor freely and promptly on this 
matter. If you are not in favor of this 
suggestion, by all means- let us know. 
On the other hand, if you are in favor 
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of a science fiction Hall of Fame for 
outstanding stories of the past by the 
men who have proved themselves the 
pioneers of science fiction, won’t you 
suggest the names of short stories and 
authors you’d like to read once more? 

JOIN THE LEAGUE 

Join the SCIENCE FICTION 
LEAGUE ! It’s an organization of the 
world’s most enthusiastic followers of 
imaginative fiction — and it fosters that 
intangible bond between all science fic- 
tion readers. 

Just fill out the membership applica- 
tion blank provided on this page. There 
are active members and chapters in 
every part of the globe. 

To obtain a FREE certificate of 
membership, tear off the name-strip of 
the cover of this magazine, so that the 
date and the title of the magazine show, 
and send it to SCIENCE FICTION 
LEAGUE, enclosing a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. An attractive mem- 
bership card, suitable in size to fit your 
wallet, together with a list of the mem- 
bership rules, will be sent to you. 



CHAPTER NEWS AND GENERAL 
ACTIVITIES 

Queens Chapter of the Science Fiction 
League 

Third Meeting 

—Eg* HE minutes of the previous meeting were 
|g read and approved. A letter from the Sec- 
B retary to John W. Campbell, Jr., the new 
editor of Astounding Stories, and Mr. Camp- 
bell's answer were read. 

By a unanimous vote, Jack Gillespie and 
Abraham Oshinsky were made members of the 
Chapter. JEE)I>ARA, the organ of the QSFL, 
will henceforth be issued quarterly and apart 
from COSMIC TALES, ,its first issue having 
been bound with the latter magazine. The 
price will be five cents. Material for this pub- 
lication must be approved, and, If necessary, 
corrected by the Chapter members. One need 
not be a member of this organization in order 
to submit material. So far, the material for 
the next issue of JEDDARA includes an ar- 
ticle called “Odd," by James V. Taurasi. The 
Treasurer was appointed business manager of 
the magazine, therefore' readers inter.ested in 
it will Please write to Richgrd Wilson, Jr., at 
86-10 ll7th street, Richmond Hill, N. T., for 
any information concerning it. 

The niembershlp cards which Mario Racic, 
Jr. hadjprinted were distributed. 

Mr. Racic had received a letter from an old 
WONDER STORIES author, Th'os. S. Gardner, 
who expressed a desire to meet him and the 
members of the Queens Chapter when next 
he visited New York. ' 

An article by Bruno Lessing, called "A Trip 
to Mars," from the journalist's column, “Vaga- 
bondia" in the N. Y. Journal-American, was 
read aloud. 

New York City science fiction fans Interested 
In joining the Chapter are asked to write to 



the Secretary-Treasurer at the above address. 

NEW MEMBERS 
Unifed States 

R. Burns, 4G4 84th Street, Brooklyn, New 
York; Dale Tarr, 521 B. Wabash, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. ; J.. Trovers, 10 W. Perhal St., Bay 
Shore, L. I., N. T.; Donald Thlelke, 2735 No. 
45th St., Milwaukee. Wis.; Harold Green, 511 
Utah ,Ave., S. B., Huron, So. Dak.; Albert 
Roger, 45 Vesey St., N. T. C., N. T. S.; Harold 
Levy, 376 Keap St., B’klyn, N. T.; Carl Guelzo 
Jr., 5619 N. Spaulding Ave., Chicago, 111.: 
Dewey Surratt, Box 589, Bowling Green, Ky.; 
Chas. Wilkins, 28 Collier Rd., Atlanta, 
Georgia; M. Reinsberg. 430 Surf St., Chicago, 
111.; Martin Brookins, 2128 E. 24th St., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Nicholas Verrocchio, 317 Filmore 
St., Riverside, N. J, ; Dale Boden, 1224 16th St,, 
Moline, III.; Robert Wharton, 109 Morningside 
Rd., Verona, N. J. 

C. E. Jung, 165th & Homan Avenue, Mark- 
ham, Illinois; William Rlppon, Central Ave- 
nue, R. F. D. No. 1, Paterson, New Jersey; ■ 
Richard Davis, 423 W. Andrews Avenue, Wild- 
wood, New Jersey: William Offll^ 103% S. 
Swan, Albany, New York; Edwin Haselbauer, 
Smithtown Avenue, Bohemia, New York; 
Meyer Baker, 1112 El. 13th Street, Brooklyn, 
New York; Harry Phillips, Mott, North Da- 
kota; George Mura, 1719 Post Street, San 
Francisco, California. 

NEW MEMBERS 
Foreign 

John Simpson, Drawer A, Buckingham. 
Quebec; Vic Jonasson, 215 Kensington St., St. 
James, Manitoba, Can.; C. Fasslohn, 2 Bryny- 
mor Rd., Swansea Glam, Eng. 







SCIENCE FiaiON LEAGUE 



Science Fiction League, 

22 W. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 

I wish to apply for membership in 
the SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE. 
I pledge myself to abide by all rules 
and regulations. 



Name 

(Print Legibly) 



i Address 



■ City 

I 

; State 



Age.... 



: Occupation Hobby 

: I am enclosing a stamped, self-ad- 

I dressed envelope and the name-strip 
I from the cover of this magazine (tear 
S off name-strip so that the name 
■ THRILLING WONDER STORIES 
I and the date 'can be seen). You will 
g send me my membership certificate 
I and a list of rules promptly. 

S 6-38 
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f N this department we shall publish your opinions every month. After 
all, this is YOUR magazine,' and it is edited for YOU. If a story in 
THRILLING WONDER STORIES fails to click with you, it is up to you 
to let us know about it. We welcome your letters whether they are compli- 
mentary or critical — or contain good old-fashioned brickbats! Write regu- 
larly! As many of your letters as possible will be printed below. We can- 
not undertake to enter into private correspondence. 



ORCHIDS FOR AN ARTIST 

By James S. Avery 

The April issue of THRILLING WON- 
DER STORIES was full of suriprises, but 
the most surprising of all was the appear- 
ance of a new artist; Schomburg. His 
work, although but one illustration; has al- 
ready distinguished him as one of the bet- 
ter artists of science fiction. More of him, 
and perhaps a little less of Marchioni. 

Another surprise, but along the same line, 
was the appearance of Leo Morey. I’ye 
always rated him at the bottom of the 
artistic scale, but 'his illustration for “The 
Dark Age’’ was- in many ways suggestive 
of Paul or Dpld. And the one for “Rays 
of Blindness’’ was far above his usual hur- 
ried style. 

By all means change the size of type in 
THE READER SPEAKS Department to 
the smaller print. We were always able to 
read the old WONDER’S letter easily, and 
your own S'TORY BEHIND THE STORY 
IS done in that size, By changing the print, 
we can' have once more the lengthy and. 
spirited letter section that so vi'vidly set 
apart the old mag from all the other in the 
field. And about the comments; some of 
your own repertoire wasn’t bad at all. I 
always like your clever answers to Doc 
Lowndes’ letters. Who’s the genius behind 
it all? (The linotyper — Ed.) 

Speaking of letters, I hope they • are still 
pouring in for the companion magazine, but 
don’t -be discouraged -if you haven't received 
as many as you expected. Most people just 
won’t write, even though it would- mean a 
lot to them". Thank goodness I’m hot one 
of that kind as you probably have noticed. 
If -every reader, and this is- important, 
would only make sure that each of his 
science fiction friends, sent in- a post card, 
and if each chapter of the League would 
start a campaign, we .would have our maga- 
zine! on the stands before next Fall. Right? 
(Absolutely right — Ed.) — 55 Middle St., 
Skowhegan, Maine. 

ANTI-SCIENTIFICTIONIST'S END 

By Jack C. Dean 

Please pin a medal on Mr. Edmond Ham- 
ilton. This gentleman saved the bacon for 



T.W.S. with his story, "Easy Money.” 
Wesso’s weak illustrations, 2ARNAK, unin- 
teresting stories, etc., had me determined to 
make the April issue the last one for me, but 
I guess I’m hooked for another six years or 
so. “Easy Money” was pure delight to my 
simple mind, and it wasn’t one loud laugh 
that I got out of it. 

Even a violently anti-scientifictipnist 
friend of mine admitted it was a darned 
good story after I inveigled him into read- 
ing it. (That’s another vote.) When 
science fiction movies become more popular 
than the present-day gang-shoot’em-ups, 
this clever little piece can be made into a. 
short that will bring ’em out in the aisles. 

“Rays of Blindness” was far above aver- 
age too, with “The Dark Age” finishing in 
the money. “The Infinite Enemy” doesn’t 
sound like Mr. Williamson. His grand- 
mother must have written it for him. 
Phooey to those time-traveling bugoos. 
You can give Mr. Feam last place for that 
one. 

By all means make the' companion maga- 
zine in the large size; and get Paul into it. 
— 53 Shrewsbury Avenue, Red Bank, New 
Jersey. 

WANTS LONGER STORIES 

By Russell M. Wood 

I agree with the editor of T.W.S. that the 
policy of having only complete stories each 
issue is a good one. Like most science fic- 
tion fans, I read every story of this type 
that I can lay my hands on, and it is pro- 
voking not to be able to finish a story for 
months on end. However, I agree with 
those who think that T.W.S. should give us 
a long novelette or serial-length once in a 
while. I think that the companion maga- 
zine idea is the solution. Years ago, when 
this magazine did have a quarterly, most of 
us science fiction bugs bought it as- reg- 
ularly as we did the monthly. At least I 
did, and so did my friends who were inter- 
ested in this type of fiction. And we con- 
sidered the four bits well spent. 

During the past year, the story that I 
liked the best was “Brain Stealers of Mars,” 
by John W. Campbell, Jr. I have enjoyed 
his stories for years, but his tbusbol, and 
the inimitable Penton and Blake, really rang 
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the gong for me. His Pipeline and Pipe- 
’ liness were good, too. And so were the 
absent-mnded Plutonians in his latest. But 
ni take a thushol, every time. How’s about 
a return engagement between P. & B. and 
the versatile Martians? 

The February issue was one of the best 
all-around issues for quite a spell. The 
cover was the best in years, simple but ar- 
resting. The best story was “Dream-Dust 
from Mars,” by Manly W. Wellman. Ex- 
tremely well written, even though the' 
scientific basis was old. Second best, “Via 
Asteriod,” by Gordon A. Giles. Doggone 
it, for years I’ve been playing around with 
the idea of vvriting a story about a sort of 
celestial hitch-hike from Earth to Venus by 
way 6f Eros, and now this guy comes along 
and does it from Mars by way of Anteros. 
Am I burnt up? A darned good yarn, well- 
written and interesting. 

Third best, “Life Eternal,” by Eando 
Binder. Good sequel to a good story. 
'Hiese three stories alone were worth the 
price of admission. 

_ In reverse English: The stories I didn’t 
like were : “Alchemy of Outer Space,” 

which was hackneyed, without much story 
interest. Passable, because it was well 
written, was “We, the Invisible,” by Frank 
B. Long, Jr. All old stuff, vintage of 1923. 
This author has , a very good style, worthy 
of better material.. “Zones of Space” was, 
fair. 

Tbunk! Was that the wastebasket? 
Nope, for there’s' more. “IF” is one of the 
best short features in the my^azine. 
“SCIENCE QUESTIONS AND AN- 
SWERS” is swell. Thanks for liquidating 
ZARNAK. That was one purge that will 
go unmourned. 

This is my first letter to any magazine. 
Guess I was rather rabid, at that. Am 
eagerly awaiting the next issue. More wind- 
mills to tilt at. R-r-rh! — Wilmington, Calif. 

THE COMPANION MAG 

By Walter C. Scheible 

Despite the fact that I am a confirmed 
science fiction fan and have been .following 
the evolution of science fiction for years, I 
very rarely write to any publication. I pre- 
fer to formulate my own opinions and keep 
them to myself. In this particular case, 
however, having just finished the February, 
1938 issue of T.W.S. and noted what you had 
to say in the opening paragraphs of the 
Science Fiction League Department^ I feel 
it my duty as a serious science fiction en- 
thusiast, as an old Science Fiction Leaguer, 
as former treasurer of the S.F.L. Chapter 
No. 5, etc., to speak a few words. 

I am entirely in favor of a companion 
magazine to T.W.S. I vote for it 100%. 

As for the format of the new magazine, 
these are my ideas. Firstly, the magazine 
should be published in large size. I say 
this for two reasons. The first is that the 
large size is more dignified and impressive. 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Take steps to fs-ee yoiBr blooeS of 
skin^de^llng poisosos 



stop being the victim of ugly bickies. Don’t bb 
shunned and laughed at. Qet right to the root of 
the trouble. It may be poisons in your blood. ' ^ 

Between the a^ of 18 and 26, important glands 
are developing. These gland changes often upset your 
^stem. At the same time, waste poisons frojn the 
intestinal tract may colleot in the blood stream . . . 
bubble out on your skin in disfiguring pimples. 

You want to rid your blood of these skin-irritating 
poisons. Thousands have succeeded — just by eating 
Fleischmatm’s Yeast, S cakes a day. The millions 
of tiny, luring plants in each cake help you keep these 
poisons out of your blood, give you clearer, smoother 
skin. Many get splendid results in 30 days or less. 
Don’t waste time and run the risk of permanently 
' damaged skin. Start eating Fleischmann’s Yeast' today 1 



YOUR PAST, PRESET and FUTURE 

astrological influence outlined by Internationally 
known astrologers. 

WHAT PEOPLE SAT: "Tour com- 
plete forecast Is very' intereetlhg 
and 100% correct In things per- 
taining to my life.” — Let us show 
what we can do for. you. 

COMPLETE READINGS' $1.00 

TEST READINGS .20 

Send complete birth data, to : 
ASTROLOGICAL CENTER, Astrologer J. X. 

41 Olvera Street O L«s Angeles, Calif, 





Specialties for Magricians use. Inks, 
Shiners, Check-Cop. Daubs. Catalog 
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(Continued from page 121) 

The second is that the thicker edition of 
T.W.S. Would be too bulky- 

Secondly, as to contents. I would advise 
that the magazine feature only novel length 
stories, stories too long for use in T.W.S. 
By using only novel-length tales in the new 
mag, and the /shorter tales in the issues of 
T.W.S., you could cover the whole field of 
science fiction. If the new mag -could be 
published as a quarterly, at a price of not 
more than fifty, cents, and could contain 
about four good novels, I think it would go 
over with a bang. 

Thirdly, as to authors. You know who 
the good authors are as well as 1 do. That’s 
why you’re editor. If you could present 
authors like Campbell, Jr., Dr. Keller, A. 
Merritt, Taine, Smith ^oth E. E. and Ash- 
ton) Jack Williamson, etc., I don’t see how 
you could fail to succeed. If you get any- 
thing real good from new authors, don’t 
hesitate to use it. It’s' the stories that count 
— not the names connected with them. 

Now just a few words about T.W.S. and 
I’ll let, you give the editorial eyes a rest. I 
am glad to see ZARNAK gone. 

I note that you published a letter from 
David A. Kyle, of Monticello, in February 
T.W.S. ' I am also a Monticelloite, here in 
Alabama as a student at the University of 
Alabama. ' Dave Kyle and 1 are next-door 
neighbors, so you can understand I was 
glad* to read his letter. Dave and' I were 
both rather skeptical when, our mag changed 
hands, but I’m sure .we’re both satisfied now, 

I like your policy of publishing only com- 
plete stories. . Sti<^ to it; I also like your 
STORY BEHIND THE STORY feature, 
and “IF” and SCIENTIFACTS as w^. 
Your new idea of announcing the favorite 
story each month is good, too. Perhaps I 
can help by telling you that I liked “Zones 
of Space” best in the February issue. 

Well, this letter has rather got out’ of 
hand. I’ve written far more than^ I in- 
tended to originally. My subject proved too 
interesting. I trust that I have not usurped 
too much of the valuable editorial 'time. 
Here’s to more Penton and Blake, _ more 
Gerry Carlyle, more stories like “Brink of 
Infinity,” “The Circle of Zero,” our new 
mag, and a monthly T.W.S. — 819 13th St., 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 

(We HtiU need more postcards from readers 
reauestlng a companion maKoaine. Send ’em 
In fast! — Ed.) 

FAVORITES 

By Harold F. Keating 

In regards to the companion magazine, I 
am heartily in favor of it. I have wanted 
it published for years. I prefer the large 
size edition. As to authors, my favorites 
are Edmond Hamilton, Clark Ashton Smith, 
David H. Keller, Henry. Kuttner, Ean'do 
Binder and plentjr of others. 

As to the type of story I veer to the 
weird-surgery type, test-tubes, man-eating 
plants, etc. 
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Stories of Fenton and Blake are definitely 
out; as far as I am concerned. _The same 
does for Tubby. The recent stories, for the 
most part, that have been appearing in 
thrilling wonder stories are 
constnicted very cheaply, with very coarse 
grammar; and altogether written in a style 
to appeal to children of 12 years of agej^ 
34 Arnold St., Quincy, Mass. 

ALMOST PERFECT 

By Mortimer Cohen 

I just dropped in to throw you a few 
brickbats and roses. First I’ll hurl the 
brickbats. ,Why in the world you ever 
printed such a story as “Dream Dust From 
Mars,” is beyond my feeble comprehension. 
It has no science at all, the plot was putrid, 
and the story, if you asked me really be- 
longed in a romance magazine. Anyhow, 
women are superfluous in science. “Zones 
of Space” started off good but the finish 
lacked finesse. 

Jack Binder’s stuff is darn good though. 
So were the rest of your stories starring 
“We the Invisible,” and Anton York’s 
gallivanting through space. In closing I’d 
like to say, that your magazine has an aver- 
age of about 85-90 out of a possible 100. I 
would also appreciate corresponding with 
all members on scientific subjects.' I’ll 
gladly answer all letters. — Apt. 7D, 46 West 
83rd St., New York City. 

A GREAT MAGAZINE 

By Raymond Leger 

Here is my opinion of T.W.S. I think 
you have a great magazine full of adventure 
and ideas. The best writers being Eando 
Binder, John W. Campbell, Jr., and the 
authors of all robot stories. In my com- 
munity your magazine had a hard time at 
first to find new readers, but a. friend of mine 
who reads these stories and enjoys them 
tremendously found a way of securing 
readers. He tells a boy about the best 
story he has read in the magazine and lends 
it to him to read. Most fellows with any 
interest at aU in science enjoy your maga- 
zine, for it not only increases your knowl- 
edge but encourages it. — Newcastle, New 
Brunswick, Canada. 

REPRINTS WANTED 

By Allen Randall Charpentier 

I am writing this letter mainly in response 
to the Call of a quarterly. l am very much 
in favor of such a suggestion becoining real. 
A companion publication for T.W.S. bi- 
monthly would be just as good as a T.W.S. 
monthly. If a monthly was possible with a 
quarterly, I would stUl be 100% for it. I 
wonder if it would be possible for you to 
publish reprint issues separately. It may 
work this. way. If the readers would write 
the story titles that they want reprinted, 
and subscribe for tl)Cse reprint issues, a 
separate issue of these reprints might be 
published. The stories that the majority 
( Continued on page 124) > 
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(Continued ttrom page Hi'). 
would want, would first be published of 
course. From that, I believe a solution may 
be worked out for those who wanted re- 
prints. 

Now for a suggestion. Ideas for science 
fiction do not usually come from a clear sky, 
so I propose a department to express new 
ideas. Ilieories, I believe are for the most 
part, gained by experiments and study. But 
study is the explanations and conclusions 
of another person’s experiments. So, the 
ideas of the readers may be used as study 
for the authors. Right? Not only that, 
but the other, readers might profit by such 
a department, including those who sent the 
Ideas. A thought leads to progress. As to 
the stories, well that’s just a matter of 
taste and opinion, so mine is variable to' 
digest them all. 'Though I will say very em- 
phatically, use only those of sciencefiction. 
— 4541 Rusk Avenue, Houston, Texas. 

(What do our readers think of a department 
devoted to the republishing of classic science 
fiction stories from issues of several years 
back? Can we hear from T. W. S. followers on 
this point? — Ed.)’ 

AN ALL-STAR ISSUE 

By Chas. H. Chandler 

Having been a reader of your magazine, 
T.W.S. for a considerable time, I am at last 
getting around to saying something as well 
as being a silent reader. Quite a change. 
The reason? Well, when an issue comes 
around ■with five top-notch all-star yarns 
in it, I find it impossible to keep my peace, 
and so am risii^ with cheers. I. r.efer to 
the February issue, and to the stories, 
“Dream Dust From Mars,” a very well 
written, well planned story; “Via Asteroid,” 
“Zones of Space,” “Alchemy of Outer 
Space,” and “We, the Invisible.” Of these 
five, my vote goes for the first as the best. 
But the rest are far from ordinary. 

As for the rest of the issue, the special 
article by Sir James Jean was worth the 
price of the magazine alone and then some. 
THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY is 
a unique department. THE SWAP COL- 
UMN, is a real favor to we fellows who 
have Mmething to swap and want a respon- 
sive "audience.” “The Changer of History” 
was not bad. Now the inevitable brickbats. 
"Life Eternal,” especially by comparison 
with the rest of the issue, seemed insipid 
and as if written by machinery. I don’t. miss 
Zarnak, either. 

As for the past issues, let me praise you 
loud and long for such stories '• as ‘The 
Tenth World,” “Beyond That Curtain” and 
“Red Shards on Ceres.” A story becomes 
worth reading, when, like those, it rises 
above the level of a mere plot and gets a 
little local color together with some human 
interest — something that a formula writer 
never achieves. And authors. Let’s have 
more by John W. Campbell, Jr., Feam, 
Hamilton, Wandrei, Ernst and Barnes. 
And less or none by “hack” and formula 
writers. Little cause for complaint on that 
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score so far. — 920 College Avenue, Wooster, 
Ohio. 

CANDID COMMENTS 

By Seymour Kapefansky 
Without further ado, the April issue, 
“Hollywood on the Moon,” “Easy Money,” 
and the “Dark Age” stand out. Kuttner 
uses Weinbaum’s “animal’’ ideas success- 
fully. HamUton is riotously funny. Smith 
is thoughtful in his pessimism, substantial 
in his structure, ‘“nie Infinite Enemy" is 
geometrically nightmarish; “Glimpse” is 
poHyannishly fantastic; and the other stories 
are fair. Eddington’s article is well done. 
IP deserves praise. SCIENTIFACTS is 
illuminating, and the cover, although 
clogged with too much wordage, is color- 
fully unique. 1524 Taylor Avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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Dt. Frederic Damrau, eminent physician of Now 
York City, recently lowered the blood pressure in 
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THE STORY BEHIND 
THE STORY 
( Continued from page 6 ) 

Anally granted complete Independence to all 
eight worlds, in 2021. 

"Since that date, the nine worlds of our Sys- 
tem have jealously maintained their Indepen- 
dence and the more ambitious of them have 
constantly sought to encroachhipon the others. 
I have described elsewhere the wars brought 
on by these policies, the terrlAc Mars-Saturn 
struggle of 2777 caused by the Martians’ at- 
tempt to appropriate Titan, the equally ter- 
rible Mars-Venus War of 2866, In which the 
red planet- would have conquered the Venusi- 
ans but for the intervention of Barth, or the 
protracted struggle between Neptune, Uranus 
and Pluto, which ended in the formation of 
the alliance called the League of the Cold 
Worlds. 

“It Is werth noting, however, that although 
Jupiter is the most powerful single world 
in our System, that although Mars is the 
most Aercely ambitious, and that although 
the League is supreme in the dark, cold outer 
regions. Earth still maintains a strange dom- 
inance In the minds of all of us. We cannot 
forget that it was Barthmen who pioneered 
the uncharted worlds and spaceways of the 
System, that even to this day the navigators 
and explorers and secret agents of Earth are 
the most daring of all. There is a proverb 
In the System, ‘as proud as an Earthman.’ We 
of the other worlds must admit that the men 
of- Earth have reason for their pride.” 



THE PAINLESS HORROR 

M edical science is dedicated to the 
elimination of pain and suffering. It 
is a commonly accepted thought that when 
all suffering is removed, mankind will lead 
a Utopian existence, so to speak. 

PAUL ERNST proves otherwise- in his 
biological, novelette, TERROR IN UTO- 
PIA. He paints a grim picture of unfore- 
seen catastrophes in his gripping story of 
the blessing that becomes a curse. And, 
curiously enough, it was pain itself, literally, 
that provided the theme -of his .tale: 

TERROR IN UTOPIA grew out of a toot,h- 
ache. 

As toothaches have a tendency to do. this 
one of mine started on Saturday night 5ust 
after the local dentists had closed their ofAces 
and when there was small chance of getting 
hold of one before Monday morning. 

It ached and It ached. No one could do any- 
thing to stop it. And I indulged in some 
pretty unkind thoughts about medicine, and 
science In general, for being unable to allay 
an ordinary little pain. It seemed preposter- 
ous that science, with all its other achieve- 
ments, has been unable to kill off that ancient 
enemy of mankind. 

I went on, from resentment to. resentment, 
listing the malignant uselessness of pain. It’s 
a warning, of course. But why, when the 
twinges ' of a rheumatic joint have once 
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polntad out that the Joint Is out of kilter and 
needs attention, does the .pain persist? Xou 
know the Joint Is In need of care, you are do- 
ing ali you can to ease it, why then doesn’t 
the pain, having done its duty, go oH and 
plague some one else? 

With its function of warning accomplished. 
It seems plain stupid for the ache to go on 
and on and on, senselessiy, remorselessly. It’s 
as though a fire alarm would continue ring- 
ing, long after the firemen were called, the 
blase located, and the flames nearly put out 
There’s no reason in it. 

So I sat down and started a story of a Uto- 
pia in which scientists had done what they 
really should have done long ago In actuality: 
found a way to stop all pain. After the first 
few pages, of course, the ending of the story 
suggested itself in no uncertain terms. After 
all, pain is Nature’s danger signal. While we 
all hate the unwelcome visitor, nevertheless 
we must suffer It sometimes to cross our 
thresholds for our own good. In fact, without 
It we’d be in a very lousy way indeed — as the 
story brings out. 

It was an interesting story to write. I hope 
it is equally interesting to read. And I hope 
the reading of it will resign you all to some 
extent to the endurance of pain as the writing 
of it resigned mo to my toothache. 



TERROR IN UTOPIA 
(Continued from page IIS) 

out save in his own good time. When 
he put the apparatus in the reservoir 
he realized it might be discovered. So 
he obviously fixed it so it couldn’t be 
detached from the reservoir wall with- 
out danger. Maybe the man detach- 
ing it would be electrocuted, maybe 
he’d be blown to pieces by explosives. 
At any rate I wouldn’t advise taking 
that black metal box from its place!” 

"Bpt we’ve got to have it,” said the 
war department man, biting his lips. 
“The transformer in Kohl’s laboratory 
is hopelessly smashed. We must have 
this larger one, to learn its secret.” 

“Do you want to be the man to take 
it down, in the face of that word, 
‘death’, painted on it?” shrugged 
Prince, 

The secretary said nothing. The 
diver, who had been searching along 
the edge of the pool, called the men 
to him. He had found the cable outlet 
from the box — a cable laid just under 
the sod, probably secretly and at night 
by Kohl. It led in the direction of the 
pumping station. 

“He tapped a pump cable for his 
power,” nodded the detective. “Power 
loss wouldn’t be noticed there. So now 
what?” 

“Now,” said Prince quietly, catching 
up a wooden-handled hatchet the diver 
(Concluded on page 128) 
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° Send me the book that tells the story of yous 
0 training your offer to help ms get this ccaliiliig. 

g NAME.°. 0 

0 address : g 

n CI-TY STATE 0 

3ao0BaBOBBaoooooBOBBaoaaaBo£ 





For Immediate Consideration • « • . . Send poems to 
COUiBBtAW MUSIC PUPUSHEWS. Ltd., Dept 30. Tofonta. Cfln. 



available at «$125-$175 per month, steady. CablDj 
Hunt, trap, patroL Qualify at once. 

detaUB immediately 

Rayson Service Bureau, B-56 Denver, Colo. 



l?REi' 

BOOK 




Good pricee sear round 1 
■ Other markets waiting for all 50 u 
can ship. Qet ready now for neit spawn. Breeder lays 20,000 eggs 
yearly. Small pond starts you. Free book shows sketch. Send no 
noney. Write Amerlsaa Skng 'Canning Co. 106-B), Now 

Orleans, Xia. 




8TAST 





42766 appointments — — — — — — — — — — — — — 
1037 Gov't years . FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, OepL R268 
Common ^ Rool^ester, N. Y. 

JBducation ^ Sirs: Bush io me wlthmit charge (1) 

UHimUT- •$> 52-page book with list of U. S. Govem- 

cT mcot Jobs. (2) Tell me Immediately how 
Dumcient. ^ to qualify for one of these Jobs. 



Men— Women. / „ 

•.«' .. / Name, 

Mall Coupon / 
today sure. / Address. 
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SAVE $10 TO $60 

Thousands have been perfectly fitted ' 
by mail with fine, natural-looking 
teeth — and at tremendous savLnga. 

Don't endanger your health by delay, 
when It ooats ao little. 

60 DAY TRIAL — We guarantee perfect fit. If you are 
not completely satlsfl^. we will refund your money. 
FREE IMPRESSION MATERI AL^lostructlon and Price 
List. Send No Money. Impressions are easy to take. 
DON’T WAIT! DELAY MEANS DANGER! 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS TODAY! 

ORADENTAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 

Room 326-1, Huier Bldo.. GARY. INDIANA 




The Famous EUROPEAN 
ASTROLOGER 

Professor Sahibol Lahajat 

He will state who are your friends 'and 
who your enemies. If success and happi- 
ness await you In marriage and specula- 
tion; also information regarding travels, 
illness, happy and unhappy times and a 
great deal more mterestiog details. 

Royal Personalities Have Been 
Astomshed at Hie Wonder of IBs Great Knowledge 

Write him today,, your proper name and address, the day, 
month end . year of your birth, sax, if married or not, 'enclosing 
also a amall lock of your hair for yelping nurses. YOU WILL 
THEN RECEIVE A HOROSCOPE ABSOLUTELY FREE. Post- 
age to Holland is 5c. (Kindly enclose BOc. in stamps (no ooins) 
for postage and handling). His address, is: 




PROFESSOR SAHIBOL LAKAJA? 

Dept. 6B7-B Postbox 72, Den ^tfaasr, Holland. 



“TEXAS RANGER 




€-Shot l>ouble- Action 
Otie of the most popular Bevolvers on the 
'murket. -Heavy solid case hardened frame; 

Blue stoel 5*4" barrel; side rod ejector; walnut 
atoclia.’ Chambered for 38 Cal. S&W special 
ctgs. — ^9.^. Wliite-lvoroid stocks— ^10.65. HolsterSi opon,. . 
93c; Shoulder, $l.75; Cartridgos— $1.30 per 50. ‘ 

Airtomatics: 10 Shot 32 Cal.— $8.95; 32 Cal. 8 Shot— $7.8l 



25 Cal. Finest German Automatic 7 shot $9.95; Cartridges 35 Cal. 
63c; 32 Cal. — 75c per 25; Holsters — open top 70c, $2 Deposit 
required .'pn C.O.D. ’6. None sold to minors. Barpain Vatbloo: 8£W, 
Colts, Rifles, Holsters, Air QutiS, Telescopes, etc. 'Send So stamp. 

LEE SALES CO. (Dept. GX) 35 West 32nd Street, N. Y. City. 





DON'T BE GOT 

Until You Try This 
'Wonderful Treatment, 

for ptle suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
_ Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read. this. Write today 
to the E. R. Page Company, Dept421-C-ll. 
Marshall, Mich., or Toronto, Ont. 



Kidney,, Bladder and 

RheumatisBii Sufferers 

Write for FREE trial package of a quick' relief treatment which 
has produced amazing results. Doctors .endorse. 

FROSTCX COMPANY, Dept. .21-8, MIAMI, OKDA. 



(Concluded from page 127) 
had brought among his equipment, “we 
.disconnect that box.” 

“Wait!” almost screamed the war 
department man, as the surgeon swung 
the hatchet high. “Wait — If you short- 
circuit that cable you might set off 
some kind of explosive in the box—” 

The hatchet fell. The rubber-insu- 
lated power- cable parted under the 
keen edge. 

There was a dull roar in the reservoir. 
Simultaneously a high column of water 
spouted from the spot the diver had 
pointed out as the location of the box. 

The men were very still. 

Then the Assistant Secretary glared 
at Prince. 

‘■Damn it, man, you might have 
known that would happen. Kohl was 
consistently so secretive about his dis- 
covery that it was logical to suppose 
he’d rig a way of destroying it if this 
cable were found and disconnected.” 

“Sorry,” said Prince, with his lips 
trembling a little as if he repressed a 
smile. “I, didn’t think — I’m afraid we 
will never know Kohl’s process of kill- 
ing pain.” 

He walked toward the mayor’s car, 
with the smile plain on his lips now 
that his back was turned and the rest 
could not see. 

K ohl had planned to give this to 
the governrhent at his death. 
Prince had deliberately circumvented a 
dead man’s wish. But he thought it 
was for the best. In his mind, the 
vision of great armies of pain-free mon- 
sters mutilating the world and each 
other, slowly faded. 

And from the city of Carversville, the 
dread freedom from pain slowly faded 
too. 

The curse .lifted, and distress came 
back. 

Blessed pains, blessed aches, blessed 
hurts I 

If a man bumped his head, it hurt. 
If he touched red-hot metal, it burned. 
If something was wrong with back or 
stomach, it ached. Gloriously ! 

The city raised its collective arms 
arid with one voice thanked God that 
the boon of pain, death’s warning, had 
been returned to it. 



CANDID CAMERA CATCH 
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THE GREAT ILLUSION 
(Concluded from page 103) 

The distant points of a thousand stars 
suddenly flashed into burning glory, 
into a host of magnificent, nearby suns 
whose brilliance paled the crescent 
moon. 

Across the whole firmament, the 
stars for the first time in ages blazed 
out in their true splendor. 

He could only stare frozenly. He 
heard wild, hoarse cries from the men 
about h i m, distant screams of panic 
from the cottages farther down the 
mountain. But he could do nothing but 
stand rigid, staring wildly up at those 
hosts of suns revealed to all living men 
for the first time in the fulness of their 
true glory. 

'll I E did not know how long he 
MM stood there, how long the shout- 
ing and running of madly excited men 
went on around him. He was still star- 
ing frozenly at that tremendous sky 
of flaring suns when a white-faced, 
babbling colleague came out and 
clutched his lapels. 

“They’re near !’’ The man was almost 
sobbing. “It’s no optical illusion as we 
first thought — the stars are really near. 
We’ve checked a few already — some of 
them present visible disks, must be 
very close to our System ! It was their 
apparent distance that must have been 
the illusion — but how?” 

“Near?” the other whispered. "Then 
some day men can reach them — in 
rockets like the one Dain and Ormond 
built. Men, going out, not to the other, 
lifeless planets, but to the stars !” 

And with strange new thought in 
his eyes, with strange new hope, he 
stared up into a Universe from which 
the veil of a cosmic illusion had been 
forever tom aside. 



me ISesQ Dira 








Stop Getting Up Nights 



When kidneys are clogged they become weak 
— the bladder is irritated — often passage is 
scanty and smarts and bums — sleep is restless 
and nightly visits to the bathroom arc frequent. 

The right harmless and inexpensive way to stop 
this trouble and restore healthy action to 
kidneys and bladder is to get from any druggist 
a 35-cent box of Gold Medal Haarlem Oil 
Capsules and take as directed — you won't be 
disappointed — but 'be sure and get GOLD 
MEDAL Haarlem Oil Capsules— the original 
and genuine — right from Haarlem in Holland — 
a grand kidney stimulant and diuretic. Remem- 
ber also that other symptoms of kidney and 
bladder trouble are backache, leg cramp.s. puffy 
eyes, moist palms and nervousness. 

t TREATMENT moiled; on 
Free' Trial. If 'satisfied, 
send $1; if not, it’s Free. 
Write me for your treat- 
ment today. 

w. K. S TERLINE, 830 Ohio Ave., Sidney, Ohio 

affl/CSt WANTED AT ONCEl 
Mother. Home, 

ijWh Patriotic/ Sacred, 
nSP rOE) Comic or any eubiect. 

Don't delay — Bend 
best poem today ior tomcdiale consideration. .a.-.- 

RICHARD BROS., 74 Woods Bids. CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 








@elii9V0 

PainJnlFsB 

J\9inutes 



To relieve the torturing pain of Neuritis, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Lumbago in_ few minutes, get NURITO, the 
Doctor’s formula. No opiates, no narcotics. Do^ the work 
quickly — must relieve worst pain to your satisfaction in 
few minutes — or money back at Druggist’s. Don’t suB% 
Get trustworthy NURITO on Ihis guarantee. Don’t wait 




lOc A DAT BUTS NATIONAIiT KNOWN ^ MAKES OF; 




Typemiters— Duplicators— Adders 
IFo!deirS"Addre$sowafflhfi-tM"^.' 

FREE TRIALI MONEY BACK OUARANTEEI 
Typing Course A Tablo Free. Write (or Bargalnsl 
Kama wliat you want. Send No Money! 
gBUITT CO., 813 Froltt Bldjg>p Cblea^oi 





DO YOU bellevOf a« others Fiavo for eon- 
turios, (hat **LUCK'* ^aye an important 
part in life? That Charms and Lucky 
Pieces affect the fortune of thoir .wearers? 

Thcrr why not carry a pain or our dE3>ri7lNE 
MAGNHTTITE Lodc StonoB^-une to attract 
Good Luck, fortune, love, health, happiness, 
proBporlty— the other to repel misfortune,, 
evil. Illness. Tjnbapplness, No Supernatural 
claims made tor MACNETITR. however. Down thru the a^es, mystic 
powers have been actrlbuCcd to mineralized substances, precious and 
seml>preclou8 Stones and Ma^ctllc — ail have -Ibelr place In the 
stories aud legends of the fortunes of civilized peoples. 




These Stoneo are OUARAnTCED GENUINE Magnotito 
and are guaranteed Magnetic, compel, atiracU>a phenomena of 
naturo. These strange and unusual objects, because of tbelr quail* 
ties, have long been popular as -LticKy pieces and Charms. 

Our price for Botli Stonos, Sl.Oo. Cash, Money Order or Btamps. 
Bent prepaid by us with oompleto dirocllons. 



RBMSMBEfl. $1.00 FOR ALL 




1% 
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K N AT I 0 N A L C O R R t S P O N D E N-C E-. S C H O O'L S-' 



BOX 3967-M, SCRANTON, PENNA. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “Who Wins and 
Why,” and full particulars about the subject before which I have, marked X: 



□ Architect " 
n Architectural Draftsoian 

D Buildinic Eatimjsting 

g Coatractcr and Builder 
Structural Draftamaa 
□ Structural Eneineer 
Q Manaftement of loTeutiona 

B Electrical Encloeer 
Electric l^htioc 
Q W'oldi^, Qectric and Gaa 

B Beadiiic Shop Bluopriota 
Beat Treat^nt of'Metala 

n Busioeae Manacement 
D lodustfi&l Manasemeut 
D XiBiffic Management 
□ Accountancy 
□ Coat Accounl«nt 
□ C. B. Accountaob 



g Home I>reeaiuaUD 5 

Pruteaaieoid DraaBiaak.mc and 



TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 



B Sheet Metal Worker | 
Boilermakor 
□ TelocrapbiEoBUieer 
Q Telephone Work O Radio 

□ Mecnamcal Eneineerinc 
□ Meohanioel Draftamao 
D Maohiniat □ Toolmaker 

O Patternmaker 
□ Dieael Ensinea 



□ Flumbintf □ Steam Fitbii 

n Heating D Ventilatic 

n Air Condltionins and Cooling 

O Radio 0 Steam Eneineer 
t D Steam lUectric Engineer 

n Marine Engineer 
Mltnaker u H. Loeomotiyee 

□ H; R. Section Foreman 



□ Steam Fitting □ Bridge Engineer 

D Ventilation □ Bridge and Building Feremnn 
ig and Cooling □ Chemistry 
r □ Pharmacy 

Engineer D Coal Mining 

er □ Mine Foreman □ Fire Boaaea 

iyee □ Navi^tion 

roreman □ Oetton Manufacturing 



D Aviation Ennuea 

B Automebile Mechanie 
Oommercial Itefrlgeraiion 



] Brakes □ R. R. Signalmen □ Woolen Mamifaoturing 



g Bookkeeping 
Becretariial Work 
n Span^h 
D French 
Q Soleamanahip 
□ Advertiaing - 



s Q H^hway, Engineering 

rhanie □ Ciyi] Engineering 

IrIgeraiioD O Suryeying and 'Mapping 

BUSINESS TRAININQ COURSES 

□ Serviee Station Saleamanahip 



Fint Year College Subjeeta 
‘ □ Buainess Correspondence 
P Stenojmphy and Traing 



P Civil Service □ M 
P Railway Mail Clerk 



□ Agmultuxe 

□ FVuJt Growing 

□ Poultry Fanning 

B Grade Sohool Subjeeta 
Hi^ School Subjeota 
□ College Preparatmy 
P llluatrating 



ail Carrier □ Cartooning 



P 'Advanced Dre 
Deaigniog 



DOMESTIC SCIENCE COURSES 
tamaking P MiUlnen' 



P Tea Room and Cafeteria Management. Catering 



P Lettering Show Car da Q Bigng 
□ Fooda and Cookery 



Name Aie Address 

City State ..Present 

// you reside in Canada, send this coupon to Uio International Corrospondenee SohooU Canadian, Limited, MontreaX, Canada 



UNEMPLOYED NEN«»> WOMEN 

Mail This Application At Once 

Over 350 men and women ore needed at once to open up fine-paying Coffee 
Agencies right in their own home localities. If you are looking for a bona- 
fide chance to make as high as $00.00 in a week, starting at once, this 
^ company will send you everything you need, give you all the help you require, 
and back you up with its proven successful plans. You risk no money. A 
chance to be independent, work as you please, and make more than just a 
modest living. If you want to know whether there is an opening for you 
in your own or nearby locality, mail the Application below. 

SEND NO MONEY 

There is no money fee of any kind required with this Application. It merely tella us 
that you would consider running a Coffee Agency in your locality if we have on open- 
ing for you. You will be notified by return mail whether your home locality Is available. 

Then you can decide If the money-making possibilities look good to you. No obliga- 
tion on your part. Those who apply first will be given preference, so be sure mall 
your Application Avlthout delay — NOW! No letter is required, just the Application. 

Mail at once to 



ALBERT MBLLS^ President, 5234 Monmouth Ave. Cincinnati, OAlo 



B — 

I 

I 



COFFEE AGENCY APPLgCATIO^ --' 



'aiiie 



(D 



B /^T\ Write Your 
Full Name 
and Address 
Here 



(State whether Mr,, Mrs., or Mlss)^- 



Address ....... 

City and State. 



(D 



How Much 
Time Can You 
Devote to 
Coffee Agency 



□ FULL, TIME; □ PART TIME 
]ilark with an *‘X’* 



( Full time pnys up lo $35 to $G0 In a week. 
Part lime, eltlier during the clay or eve- 
nings. pays up to $22.50 in a week. 



® state Which 
Bonus You 
Prefer — Cash 
or Ford Automobile 



In ndditlon to their ensh comings!, we offer our producers a cash Lionus of ?300.0U 
or a brand-new', latest model Ford 'rndor Smlan. Stot(> which you would prefer 
if you decide to accept our offer. Mark “X” before your choice. 

□ $500.00 CASH BONUS; □ LATEST MODEL FORD TUDOR SEDAN 






You Mark with an ‘‘X" If you cannot start at once, etale about when you win be able to start. 

*Oncl?* DYES; □ NO 



i 



— 



All Applications Will Be 
Held Strictly Confidential 



Mail at Once to 

ALBERT MILLS, PRESIDENT 

5234 Monmouth Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 




HTHIETE'S FOOT 

S§Bid Coupoim 

Don! Pa'Y Until Relieved 

According to the Government Health Bul- 
letin No. E-28, at least 50% of the adult 
population of the United States are- being 
attacted by the disease known as Athlete’s 
Foot. 

Usually the disease starts between the toes. 
Little watery blisters form, and the skin cracks 
and peels. After a while, the itching becomes 
intense, and you feel as though you would like 
to scratch off all the skin. 




Often the disease travels all over the bot- 
tom of the feet. The soles of your feet be- 
come red and swollen. The skin also cracks 
and peels, and the itching becomes worse and 
worse. 

Get rid of this disease as quickly as -pos- 
sible, because it is very contagious, and it may 
go to your hands or even to the under arm or 
crotch of the legs. 

Most people who have Athlete’s Foot 'have 
tried all kinds of remedies to cure it without 
success. Ordinary germicides, antiseptics, 
salve or ointments seldom do any good. 



The germ that causes' the disease is know 
as Tinea Trichophyton. It buries itself det 
in the tissues of the skin and is very hai 
to kill. A test made shows it takes 20 mil 
utes of boiling to kill the germ ; so yc 
can see why the ordinary, remedies are unsu 
cessful. 

H. F. was developed solely for the pu , 
pose of treating Athlete’s Foot. It is. 
liquid that penetrates and dries quick! 
You just paint the affected parts. It pee‘ 
off the tissues of the skin where the gen 
breeds. 

iTB«® iwre BMEDBaira^ 

As soon as you apply H. F. you will fin 
that the itching is immediately relieved. Yo 
should paint the infected parts with H. I 
night and morning until your feet are wel 
Usually this takes from three to ten day 
although in severe cases it may take longer c 
in mild cases less time. 

H. F. will leave the skin soft and smootl 
You will marvel at the quick way it bring 
you relief; especially if you are one of thos 
who have tried for years to get rid of Athlete' 
Foot without success. 



Sign and mail the coupon, and a bottl. 
of H. F. will be mailed you immediately 
Don’t send any money and 
don’t pay the postman any 
money; don’t pay anything 
any time unless H. F. is 
helping you. If it does help 
you, we know you will be j 
glad to send us $1 for 
the treatment at the end j / I 

of ten days. That’s how / / / 

much faith we have in 
H. F. Read, sign and / / 

mail the coupon today. / J 



lil the coupon today. ^ 

JOCJCDcjniCZiCJcjcJCj ^ 

GORE PRODUCTS, BNC. T. F 

890 Perdido St., New Orleans, La. 

riensc scihI me immediately a complete treat 
merit for foot trouble as described above, 
agree to use it according to directions. If ft 
the end of 10 days my feet are getting better, ! 
will send you $ 1 . If. I am not entirely siitisfiec 
I will return the unused portion of the bottle t 
you within 15 days from the time .1 receive i 



NAME., 



ADDRESS- 



CITY .'. STATE. 
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